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ORIGIN, PROGRESS. PREVALENCE, AND 
DECUNE OF IDOLATRY. 

BT TBB BET, CEOSCB TOWMSBMO. 

Past Y.-[CotUiiaudfiom Ho. XLVL p. 341.] 

Section TIL — Origa of Orada. 

Jt a e eiiii Bcceamj tint some notice dioidd be tikeo of 
Modwr wMeet^ from its intimate coooezion with the histmy of 
tiM Mcictit Uofatij— <<tbe Or^;^ 

MMoas.'' 1 do not widli to cofiMce mj opinioo as entiielj ont- 
rec^ jet I canKrt but tlnnk it is as well supported bj interaal 
e w i ii u e m, as dK fjfoefafitj of those pontions wbicb are not war* 
lanled bj dwect testmonj. 

The Levidcad hw was not a collectioo of aiUtiarj and pon- 
ttvecflaelMcnts, mioA were imposed for die fint time bjMoses|y 
peater part of w hich had been otteil j onknown belbie ; 

p atf ia i c ha l ritual and wonhip, witl 
iadditioes, as were suited to the ci 
' Isnd, on their leiviag EgrpCand 
in die wildenieas. A mimite 
properiy an cDtife coincidence^ is proved toj 
J weepetlB between the Patriarcfaaf and Levi 
ritnal ami wonfaip, bjr every proof and U itimimj which 
fttwtitwtj he collected on the snbfect. Onr best ifivines are, I 
bdieve^ aaiafaniriai on the point. There hat cTer existed a 
wundliifcl finnlarilj bet-ween the rnrtomr of those uaiioQs, who 
Msiand to lyeM m / i m m r, the f e fek iw fc code of the Jenidb bw* 

v<n>. xxiv. ' c/. jf. >o- XLvu. a 
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giver, and the early patriarchal notions. Such books as Burder'tf 
OrientatiCiistoins; Harmer's Observations; Ward's Hfstorjrdflbe 
f klidoMy 8£c; 8lc. abonnd With the most-ampk^confirmatioif'of 
this fact. To mention only a few out of many, the Hindoos 
give permission to a hiisband lo marry a second wife, if the first 
prove barren ; wives are chosen from the branches of their own 
families #bo may • live at a distance, rather than from among 
strangers, with whom they may have contracted habits of friend- 
ship ; a foat is fre<)uently permitted to run wild, as if conse^ 
iJMMd; me fif8t4>oni are often devoted to their gods. !%» 
Hindoo laws relating to personal cleanliness are nearly, some* 
times exactly, similar to those presdribed by Moses. Like the 
Hebrew Nazarites, the Hindoos offer their hair; and manj 
&ther minor, as well as more important coincidences, mdy 'be 
added. Stronger endence than these instances aiibrd, to prove 
the earlv identity between the Patriarchal and Mosaic Religion, 
is fotmo in the siAguIai* fact, that the an<iient Egyptians had sa 
many enactments among them similar to those afterwards ap- 
pointed by Moses ;• 'BO many hideed, that Dr^ Spencer wrote his 
celebrated treatise De Legibus HebrsBorum, to prove that the 
Israelites borrowed from the Egyptians : I need not observe that 
Spfnoer's reasotiinghas been long k'nown to'be fallacious. Un- 
less too there were some decided resemblance between the Pa- 
inarchal religion, and the worship of the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, on what ^' known principle of the human mind,'^ ta 
use the celebrated expression of Mr. Gibbon, can we account 
|or the jfrequent lapses of the Jews into idolatry ? Even imme-r 
diatel^ after their'deliverance from the Red Sea, when that most 
siiipendous miracle, the parting of the waters, was still fresh iri 
their memory, we find they complied with the invitations of the 
Jlrst idolatrotis tribe they came near, and sacrificed to Baal Meon, 
To express bis abhorrence of' their crime, Moses changed 
ihe.word into Baal Peor ; and Mr. Faber has certainly givei^ 
iia a most ingenious solution of the reasons which influenced th^ 
new^ delivered Israelites to comply with this worship.; H^ provesi^ 
t)ifit the traditiond religion was the same, and the Jews were 
gillyled to comply with the idolatrous additions whicji had been 
gll'ade to the ofigihal patriarchal ritual, in consequence of theixv 
^j^reeing in opinion with the idokters, on tlie several points ofi 
faitti, common to both religions. I shall close this par$gr9pfa| 
>^ith one additional proof, deduced from the narrative of JLieute"^ 
nan|t-CoIoD>l Fitzclareuce. The plan of the ten^ple of SqIo^ 
mon was the same as that of the Tabernacle in the wildecrij^^a^. 
Jo his progress through India, lieut^n^nt-Colqnel Fijzclars^ce 
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icilm^.to the immense temple of Keylas ; and. from the descripf 
tion be has given of i|, it was undoubtedly formed on the very 
same.plan, which Lightfoot has proved with his profound learning 
to have beenthe plan of the temple at Jerusalem. The temple 
at Keylas has been deserted for ages; its origin is unknown 
even to the natives. It is only known to have existed from the 
moBt remote antiquity, and to have once been the ofagect of great 
yeneratioo through the whole of India. Its extent, and grandeur^ 
prove that it must have been a oatioQal work. It was eithec 
built before or after the temple. At Jerusalem ; if after, we should 
certainly have some records of it; if before, as is most likely ^ 
it was formed after the plan of the tabernacle, and the. plan must 
have been known therefore to other nations besides the He- 
brews. 

It will now be asked, what is the connexion between these 
desultory remarks and the origin of the heathen Oracles. If 
there was such a coincidence between the chief circumstances of 
th^ Levitical and Patriarchal ritual on the one hand ; and be- 
tween the origutal customs of the early nations, and uncorrupted 
patriarcbism on the other ; it will necessarily follow, that it is 
possible, and probable, that the . peculiar characteristic of the 
ancient. relip;ion of the Jews was conuuon also tp the religion 
of the Patriarchs^ and known. therefore in the first ages among 
the primitive settlements of mankind. Oracular responses were 
evidently delivered in some mysterious, manner from the adytSi 
the penetralia, or the holy of holies, both of the temple at Jeru* 
salem and the tabernacle ia the wilderness. The Patriarchal 
worshippers too, as is repeatedly related in the book of Genesis, 
are said to have gone to enquire of the Lord, that is, to consult 
the oracle, in the appointed way, in their own places of worjship. 
Thus Rebckah (Gen. xxv. ££•) went to enquire of the Lord ; 
and the Lord said to her^ Sec. : the answer was a prophecy of 
the future destiny of her children. lu what manner the oracular 
responses were given, we cannot certainly tell : divines have 
enumerated several modes in which God imparted his will to 
mankind in the early ages of uncorrupted truth ; and it is cer- 
tain that the knowledge of Religion, while men were still few, 
must have been universal ; and that so long as they continued to 
preserve the faith of Noah, to whatever part of the globe they 
might have retired from Nachshevan, there, according to his'pro* 
inise,the God of Revelation would be with them. Wherever the 
respective families of the sons of Noah proceeded they carried 
with them the useful and innocent memorials of the deluge, and 
ihe traditiojns and religion of tlieir ancestors \ they would es- 
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Ubliflh'also their respective places of worship in groves, on bilfs> 
in caverns, or in plains. They would for a time worship the true 
God. So long as they preserved the purity of their faith, oracu* 
lar responses would be given ; and though these tokens of th^ 
divine presence would be withdrawn as they gradually becaolt 
infected with the corruptions of the encroaching idolatry ; the 
veneration for the places where these oracular responses bad 
been delivered would remain for ages. It would be perverted^ 
as indeed it uniformly was perverted, to the purposes of priest* 
craft ; but the impression would not be entirely lost, till the light 
of reason, "rekindled by the renewed reveIation> had exposed 
the absundity, and silenced the pretensions of the imposture; 
All this appears so very theoretical, that it ought to be rejected 
by every sober-minded reader, unless the whole hypothesis shall 
appear to be confirmed by undoubted facts. 

The Oracle of Dodona was the most celebrated in all Greece. 
Though the testimony of Herodotus is not of mudi value <^on 
this point, both on account of the late period in which he ilourbh^ 
cd, and the very contradictory and absurd tales which he so 

fravely relates, and which were evidently of later origin; yet 
[omer and Hesiod - mention Dodona, as a sacred place, having 
its holy grove. See. 8cc. Hesychius tells us, it was once called 
Hella: it seems to have been venerated from the earliest ages/ 
and' its oracle was consulted, it is said, before any temple was 
built. . Though the exact situation of Dodona is not known, 
some placing it in Thessaly, others in £pirus,The8proUa,&c. &c., 
yet it is generally acknowledged to have been in' the northern 
part of Greece, and to have been consecrated to Dodonaean 
Jove. ' . 

I refer to the learned Joseph Mede, book i. Disc. 50., to the 
wnriters collected in Poole's Synopsis, to Bochart, and others, to 

f>rove that Dodonim the son of Javan, thesonof Japhet, eUtab* 
ished his family in that part of Greece. Though Mr. Faber 
has wrought up all his materials M'ith: great ingenuity into 
one magnificent theory, yet the very perfection to which he has 
brought his hypothesis, is with me one chief reason for suspect- 
ing the solidity of some part of the structure. A systematising 
spirit, says Sir VVm. Jones, is not friendly to the discovery of truth. 
Mr. Faber would take the whole of the families of the sons of Noah 
to Shinar, and thence disperse them. I cannot but think with 
Mede, Sheringliam, Sulpicius Severus, and a long list of btliers, 
that mankind dispersed quietly to their respective settlements, 
that Dodanim the son of Noah, of whom we are now more par- 
ticularly speaking, retired to the north of Greece; and there 
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es4»iblished the patriarchal religion^ and worshipped the true 
God; and possibly^ at least during his own life, oracular responses 
were given in the mode appointed . in those early ages by the 

¥*ver of Revelation. His descendants relapsed into idolatry^ 
he oracle ceased ; the place was venerated ; interested men 
perverted that veneration to their own purposes ; till accident^ 
or revolution, or the increase of knowledge^ overthrow the whole 
system of priestcraft and deception. 

We might trace the early histories of the oracles of Delphi, 
Amphiarausy Aaiman, Trophonius, . and others ; and through 
the corruptions of subsequent ages we should undoubtedly find 
the remnant of the pure Patriarchal religion, however afterwards 
corrupted and perverted. 

The history of Micah, as related in the book of Judges, ap- 
pears to be a complete history of the manner in which.these ora- 
cles were established by the beads of families and tribes. No 
religion was properly established and enforced, because the se* 
veral tribes had not taken possession of their appointed homes* 
Micah therefore resolved to set up a place of worship in his own 
house. He made his son, (the interpreters say his eldest son,) a 
priest, and united with the worship of Jehovah, the veneration of 
graven images. The tabernacle, or chapel, or place set apart for, 
worship, was made on the plan of the tabernacle at Shilob. He 
consulted the Teraphim, and an enigmatical answer .was'retumejd. 
Wemay justly conclude, that as the giver of Revelation was pleased 
to communicate his will to man in those ages, by oracular responses, 
the answer which Micah woidd have received,; if his. worship 
had been pure, would have been decided, apd directory. .There u 
a mystery and difficulty in the whole history, which I am anxious 
to see entirely solved. The Danil^s consult the Oracle. Micah 
had engaged a Levite to take place of his son : ..this priest returns 
to the consulters an ambiguous answer, of the. very precise 
nature which the heathen oracles were accustomed to return. 
We may justly suppose, that the Levite deceived the Danites, 
by fabricating an answer of this nature. On their return from 
the expedition in which they were then engi^ed, they stole the 
Teraphim, and other images, and establisbied idolatry in their 
tribe. . . / . 

This narrative seems to contain a complete history of the 
probable manner in which the Oracles • were first established. 
A private individual, who had not entirely lost the knowledge of 
the tme God, but who was partly, through apparent ignorance, 
contaminiated with the surrounding idolatry, establishes, a wor* 
ihip, which combines botii truth and'error ; founded on> though 
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not entirely compatible with^ the original relisioo of lii» 
iiitheni. The learned Spencer (in his treatise I>e Uriin et 
Thiunnum) supposes the Teraphim of Mieah to have been the 
exact resemblance^ of die Urim and Thummim used in the 
tabernacle of Shiloh : this is doubtful ; but it is certain that 
vrhen Micah set up the graven images, he did not intend to 
ofiend Jdiovah. This tabernacle and oracle, established by 
Micah, is forcibly taken away ; and was adopted by a whole 
tribe, «s their chief place of worship. So, it is reasonable to 
sttppose, the oracles of the Heathen were set up ; they united 
true Patriarchism, with incipient Idolatry : thev gave oracular 
responses, because these were common to the places of worship 
appointed by Jehovah ; and Priestcraft continued^ in a corrupt 
stfite, what bad originaUy been the criterion, and peculiar cha* 
iacteristic, of uncontaminated Patriarchism. 



Section VIlL--rOirigMi of Pride of Rank. 

J Imow that I shall indeed be deemed ftnciful if I merely bint 
at the possible origin of anolber strange peculiarity in (he his* 
tory of the human lace ; the mgin of pride of rank. The 
tefbles of jpedigree were carefiiUy preserved among the Jews, 
tbatlfae Ime in which the Messiah was to descend might be 
kept distinct ; and the genealogy of the Priests be recorded, to 
prevent the intrusion of improper: persons into the sacred office. 
fke .tables ofc pedigsee twereihaiftded down from the beginmng ; 
mid either in traditiotti^ or in loiters, must have been presented 
among the Patriarchs. The first beginnings of idolatry were, an 
attempt to «et asuie .the acknowledged line. of the future Me^ 
tiab.. Nimrod assumed the ' tit^ of ^' the Son ;*' assuming 
jBOtt iprobably, as Mr. Faber with much ingenuity has attefopi^ 
ed to prov^, the name and office ot their expected Meesiah^ 
To effect this, he must have been able to make out somt^ title 
firom his descent, which was from Ham the eldest son of Noah; 
who accorditig to the usmJ customs of. the Patriarchs would 
have inherited, the jbirtlMrigbt; oqe pf the privileges of which 
was, to be the progenitor of the branch from which one parent 
of the Messiah vifai to descend. The Patriarchs esteemed that 
JfaMof deacentto.be4he)tDOttiiobIe, fiseftn which the Messiah 
ivas'tD be botn: the exchided trUbes would not eaiily..i!esign 
^faetr claims ; dwy too tthenefpre wouU preserve th^ Aim\0tS 
descent, andithe Ao^biticfn of Jhefaig; svpposcid lo. have; descended 
from aome cdebrated anodMor would have ;beeonier uilm;r8ai4 
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ifhrntiel for instance, as the first-boni of Abraham/ is said bj t)k 
best Gommentators to have derided Isaac, because he claimed 
the inheritance, and the birth-right ; vfhich were allotted to 
Isaac. The Arabians still comnMmorate the immediale descen.'^ 
dants of Isfamael, and boast of their lofty descent: aiidthei«is 
much traditional evidence on record to show that it is not ■ itn-^ 
probable that they remembered and asserted in those early timeil 
the claims of their progenitor. The Edomites undoubtedly 
opposed Israel on this account : and we know that thi» family 
were so tenacious of their pedigree, that it has even been iiH 
serted by Moses in the sacred canon ; as if to prove to the sur^' 
rounding nations at the tune when the' Pentateuch was written, 
by the miracles which he wrought^ Aat the line ot Esau w» 
rejected and that of Jacob approved. The people of Edont 
must have known diat the ancestors endmmted in their tables, 
had apostatised from the worship 6( Jehovdi, and cotdd brin|; 
no proof that they were entitled to the birth-right except this 
€{ole circumstance, that their Either had been the elder bom of 
Isaac. In opposition to this claim heidates minutely the sale 
of his birth-right by Esau; the subsequent blessing of Isaac ; 
the perseverance of Jacob and his family in the true Religion ; 
the uninterrupted pedigree of Jacob ; aiid the evident proofs 6f 
a miraculous nature, by which God cpnfirttied the right of the 
second brother to the forfeited' inheritance of the elder. 
Though it is true, that ftoen wish to be renowned, as partakio^in 
some measure of the honor of their fathers, yet when these tables 
of pedigree were first formed, little or no temptation of this kiiid* 
existed. They were compiled for political aild religious por^^ 
poses; and were therefore entirely indepetident of any <^ tbofte 
feelings which are the ofispring of a more advanced stage of 
society. All this however is a theory which may be rgectod lit' 
pleasure. The fact is certainly curious^ diat in th^ very earliest 
ages men should be ' so anxious to preserve the respective taMes 
of descent, and ulentify thetnselves widi the named of 
fathers. 



Section IX. — ThewJigeetcflddaiiryiUu^ratedfremths, 
Book of Job, md the Poem of Homer. 

■ i • 

It b most probable that* Job vras ootatemporary with Nahor;; 
and that Idolatry, dioug^ it hadmade some progress, could neither 
have been univierssl 'nor formidaUe^ for it was an offence 
j^unishable by the civil magistrate^ tint 10, liy each patriarchal: 
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lietd of hit own tribe. We learn this trom observing thistt amonif 
the offences cognizable by the magistrate, tiie supersiitioiia 
adoration of the Sun and Moon is enumerated (Ch. 31 .-v.' 
£|5— £8.): no notice however is taken of other kinds of Idolatry, 
than this of Tsabaism. And I think we should be warranted, 
fto(n this omission^ in rejectbg one great part of Mr. Faber's 
theory* So fSur from the book of Job containing a hint of imU 
msal defection from the knowledge and worship of Jehovah, 
it presents us with a. most beautiful idea of the admirable opi- 
nifns and sublime notions of God entertained by the patriar- 
chal families. 

From the times of Job,, we proceed to the age of Abraham* 
Idolatry had now made a great and melancholy progress; for 
A)bi«bam travelled from .Ur in Chaldea, through the whole oC 
Pal^tjne, to Egypt, and among nearly all the immediately 
aorromxbig. nations, to recover and estaMish among them the- 
kaowjedge of the true God* . We are not informed in scripture oi 
the iiaiure of the idolatry thus prevalent ; we know only that it 
atilL continued to increase till the period of the Exodus. At 
that thn^, the worship of images, the erucJty, obscenity, and 
abominations of every kind were fully established among the: 
aunrpunding. nations; though even then, the knowledge and 
worship .of Jehovah had not been entirely resigned amott|; sever: 
r^l of the neighbouring tribes : 1 refer to Jethro the Midianite ; 
to the Kenitf^s ; and to. the manner in which the God of the 
Hebrews aeems to have been spoken of by many even of those< 
who opposed the Israelites. I have not alluded to the destruc«i 
tiop of. Spdom and Gomprrah, for though their crime was pror 
bably cgquected with, or as others suppose, originated in, the 
rites of Baal Poor, orChemos, or some other obscene Deity,. 
W9 hfve npt sufficient documents to prove that this is more than 
flMfe svpppsitipn« : 

it is singular, that neither Mr. Bryant, Mr. Feber, Mr. Mau- 
rice,po!F/n|uqr. oCthe ei^rly researchers into theremainsof antiquity,* 
have made much use of Homer. He seems to me to present a. 
comjdete picture of the age when the more peculiar customs, and 
the religious or rather the moral notions of the Patriarchs had not 

Jet become entirely extsaguished by the grosser corruptions of 
leathenism. He nlla up the interval that elapsed from the timea 
of Job, and in some measure the deficiency in the history of that 
period which elaps^ between the origin or general prevalence 
of the wordiip of the heavily host, and that system of mfuny and 
crime^ which^egraded below the beasts of fhe field, the inhabi- 
tants .of C«iaan. It jaoat b^ MMtoinbered here^ that of the leaj^ 



and Decline of Idolatry^ ^ 

tntlior of the Iliad and Odyssey we know little or nothiftg^v 
Pisistratus put the several books together, in their present 
order; before his time they were rhapsodised in evierycityof 
Ionia and Greece. The narratives contained in theoi were com- 
mon to all the people of Asia Minor: they are found to this 
day among the stories of the Hindoos^ whose curious legends ' 
are filled with the wars of the gods, and their assembUng on 
Mount Ida. The rivers of the Troad are plainly described id- 
the volumes of the Hindoos ; and the reason why the author of 
the Iliad celebrated this siege rather than otbersi was, that the 
scene of the Troad so exactly corresponded with the imagined 
residence of the aewly>wor8bipped gods. This, however, is mere 
conjecture ; nor can it be insisted upon for one moment; The' 
reasons why Hoiner ought to be valued by the lovers of know- 
ledge, as iwell as by the admirers of poetry, are of much more' 
importance ; particularly as Virgil has copied the manners, and 
described fitmi tradition the same scenes, the same supersti-' 
tions, gods, and heroes. > •■ . 

The most probable date of Homer, is that assigned him by 
Herodotus, about 884 years before the Nativity. About that- 
time, the collections of the- Iliad and Odyssey were, we may 
suppose, coai)>Ieted. Whether Homer, or the Homeri, who 
sang them among the cities of Asia Mindr and Greece, com- 
posed them as one story, or what is their true history, is not ieit 
present to our purpose ; I allude only to the internal eridence 
they bear of their great antiquity, and the assistance they render 
to our present enquiries. 

Lycurgus is said to have found the poems of Homer in Crete : 
they seem to have then formed merely a collection of ballads' 
with their appropriate titles^' In the 51h, 6th, and 7tb volumes' 
of the Asiatic Researches, the story of the Trojan war is given' 
from original Sanscrit authors; its episodes, like those of 
Homer, areplaced in Egypt; and the traditions of Laius,^ 
Labdacus, (Edipus, lind Jason, are all = found among the same 
ancient compositions. 

The pages of Homer, it was observed, appear to describe the 
manners (rf^ that ititerral which elapsed between the origin of 
image worship, and the establishment of die grosser abc«iina^- 
tions of Paganism. I refer to suth facts as the following. 

The chiefii in Homer were patriarchal heads of families.' 
Thus Priam was considered as the father, as well as the ruler,' 
of the Trojans. He was the priest, as well as king. Cdchas 
is represeiited as possessing the gift-of prophecy, which was 
undottbltdfy'the prerogative of the early- priests^ amdng the first- 
postdiluvian families. The characters of -Homer seem' to haver 
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been unacsquaint^d with, tbe use of money. We well know that 
the w^aUI^;of:tbe first ages consisted in Cftttle; oxen and sheep 
(jonstittited of course the oply measure of valne. Glances ami 
Diomed ex/change armour ; the poet tells us how many oxen 
^voije .given for the respective Buits. IJow as this measure of 
value would soon be found to be very inconvenient, it would 
very Mon happen that some more uniform, permanent^ divisible^ 
and gen^r^ly esteemed standard must be adopted. We accord* 
ipgly findy^tbak even in tbe time of Abraham, silver was used 
for this p^^q^ae ; and this. U3efiiJ. and convenieDt metal has been 
i^piformly 'employed as the common measure by all natioBs^ 
The heroes of Homer, therefore, must have be«i earlier than 
the time of Abrdiami or they lived within the few yeara which 
elapfed after that Patriarch, as they could not othiBrwise have 
been igaorant of thisiifieful mode of conducting their comnierce. 
The IQad too couM not in Ais case describe the mfinners of an 
age so late as thai usually attributed to the supposed Priam; 
It is evidently a collection of early traditions* 
•, In addition to these remarks, it may be observed that the 
S(^ntiments of the several characters of Homer are evidently 
derived from the confused remnaat of ancient relkion. We 
might instance the beautiful appeal of Hector to Paris : the 
reflectipps of Agamemncm on the treadiery of Pandarus, when 
he pronounced dbe certain pimishment and destruction of Troy^ 
two lin^s of whijch speech were quoted by the philosophic Scipip 
over the ruins of Carjlhage. Instances o/ sublime addresses to 
the Deity ; the punishment of the blasphemy of Asius; the per-f 
petual completipn of* a Iruce or treaty by a ttierifice, a custom 
Virtuch was common to all the patriarchal nations, < whence di^ 
QXjMrfjJBsioBs ;in Hebrew, Gfeek, and Jjatini .which fre used to 
dfllpib^ ^e imikwg a treaty, are un^nnly derived from the 
fllti^kii^ the fftlal Upw tO;the vieti^^^^ some others^ flMlfbe 

niM^ned. 

Tbe gpd4 in Homer alwaj» partake. <if that mix»d . ohamcter 
which woidd natiurally be the consequence, of tnedeifieafaon of 
iBorUiISi wbioh ive shall soon see was one of the primary sources 
qf [doli^ry. Jove is addresfed in the .most l^rflKjy strains, yei,; 
liJLe the Hindoo god^ wboi jBorresf^ds to him in aittribtttes fxA 
powers, he makes We, and sleeps, and is deceived. Apollo 
is. ft loan, and the epithets by which he is described, are appro- 
p^ted to the Shd: aod ao. we might proceed with the re$t: 
inbl^ pOQfu9ipii iHt lire binting at, is the complete picture of tbe 
^VWS^ which .Hinst hayebftea induced by {be society of ibat 
age4 wbm tbeir ancef tors began to \m -Moesated as deiti^i^ 4md 
1^. kuQwledge of tbe tme God to be dbiitmited. 
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MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 



No. xin\> — [Continued from No. XLVl.p. 300.] 

« 

t 

1. Class. Journ. xlii. p. 279^ !• 7^ tbe sentence beginning 
The* glory attadiecf ' is a comment upon the quotation from 
Mitford> and not fi continuation of it.-^lb. p. 287> l.-^7|: tead, 
*' some i;iipdeni leelurer on poetry^-or magazine critic." Safl^i 
page, note, ad fin. '* Virgil has defined £neas a perfect h»TQ% 
but he wanted power to describe him as sucb/'-^p. 288. 1.6, 
'^ the equable splendor." — p. 292, after the quotaliop from the 
AntVJacobyiy there ouglu in fairness to have been cited a line 
from Soutbe/s Thalaba^ book xi., containing more th^n apre- 
cedent for Dr. Summons's alliteration : . 

'^ Friend and sole solace of my solitude." 

No. xLiii. p^ 172, 1. 17, for ahov read ainV.— On I^'o. 
xxxvgi. p. 930, art. 5, (^Aprnft^iv Btiv avacxrav^ x. r. X.) see the 
concluding .note of Spanbeim's Callimachus. — lb. p. 331, art. 
13, the following instance of imitation was quoted : 

'Hf .S* ore ris t iXt f^yra yvv^ folviin fM*/^ 
. . . .MfQvig, ^ KittfUj vcifi^m ^ftevou Imr^v, x. r. X. ^ 

tif^e^^^^VTiiMtlTijliiir^VfA.ff^^ II. iv, I4.U. 

m^ism infect purpma vnteia, 
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) Per Uq^id{l9 si»cQensa gQiiAf ; casts^e.pii^orjs 
/XUuxere faces : non sic decus ardet ebumi^gij, 

. ' . i^9k Sidonio qv^ fomioa tini^efit i^itro. . 

. : : . eiaud. Proa. 1. 27 ll 

(nrhera. Heimiiit^ ui'«ddifaM; to the^other pMsagca in his/ notv, 
might have quoted Mn, i. 599^ and perhaps x. 132, sqq.) 
TmraTii modern poeC, describing Ae descent cTMercury : "* 

'Trampling Ihe* slant winds 611 high . * 

With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye, 
I4ke rose-ensaQgiiined ivory, 

A shape comes now, 
Waving on high in his right hand 
A serpcJnt-cinctured wand. 

SbeUey's Prpmetbeus Unbound, p. 35^ 

^ In another number the following passage from Claudian wlift 
parailded with one from Soutbey : 
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Sic fatus (Sol)^ croceis rorantes ignibus hortos 
Ingredituri vallemque suam, quam flammeus ambit 
Rivusy et irriguis largum jubar ingerit herbis, 
Quas SoHh pascuntur equi. Fragrantibus inde 
Caesariem sertis, et lutea lora jubasque 
Subligat alipedum : gelidas bine Lucifer ornat, 
Hinc Aurora comas. 

De Primo Cons-Stilicfa. ii. 467. 

, This fiction 15 much in the style of Darwin, between M^hom 
and Claudian there exists a considerable resemblance. It occurs 
in otir modem Prometheus : 

My coursers sought their birth-place in the sun. 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil. 
Pasturing flowiers of vegetable fire.* p. 116. 

The fantastic play of images occasioned by the confusion of 
fire and water in the passage of Claudian above quoted, occurs 
again in the redoubtable passage, Pros. ii. 314. ' 

Dbminis intrantibus ingens 

Assurgit Phlegethon ; flagrantibus hispida rivis 
Barba madet, totoque fluunt incendia Vultu. 

SHra voos oix tilh$ iin^nqa^ jib, ikKoi o-iy^ irapaxa4i](rai ; KP. 06 
fui riy Jftt, £ Sixpares' ou8* £v aM$ ijtiXov ev Toa-auTri ayptrmfU 
xa) XvTTvi tlvai' ctXXc^ xa) a-ov TriXen flavfta^o), aUriavoiLSVog <ug ifiioog 
xaitiitig' xoHi hrtryiBlg (tb oix T^yeigov, ha oig ^icrra tuiyrig' xeA ^oX- 
?ifiixig jxev ^ <re xa) Trp^eptv h Tretyrl rtS /S/w mjieufi6yi<r» rov rpoirod, 
woXb Sff ftoXiora b^ t^ yvy 7rupi€<rraHrri^vii^6pSi, wg pxileog aMfv xcH 
vggMg ^ptig. ' . ; ' * : ' ' p|at. Crit. 1 . 

Glover evidently had the iEibbve passage before his eyes, when 
he wrote the beautiful description of the last sleep of Leonidas, 
with which his eleventh book commences, and to which the 
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1 An interesting essay migdt be written oh modern imitations of ancitnt 
poetry. " Prometheus'' is not a revival of the lost drama of ^schylus; the 
catastrophe, as well as the fcopau i/roMM^My is different. It- involves the 
downfallof Jupiter, and the dehverance of thehuman race from his usurp- 
ed dominion — in other words, the overthrow oflaw, custom, and religion, 
throughout the world ; these being considered as the sources of human 
misery. In the boldness and crowd of his metaphors, the writer resem- 
bles JEschylus. The richness and. intense beauty of his images is almost 
beyond example ; they seem, as it were, entangled in their own magni- 
ficent luxuriance. — Of his principles (which he promulgates more openly 
and undisguisedly than the rest of his confederacy) we judge it beat to be 
silent in this place. 



Puerilia. 1$ 

Retrospective Reviewer alludes. No. iii. p. 108, Art, Glover's 
Atfaenaid. 

The* day was closing. Agis left his tent ; 

He sought his godlike brother. Him he found 

Stretch'd o'er his tranquil couch. His looks retained 

The cheerful tincture of his waking thoughts 

To gladden sleep. So smile soft evening skies^ 

Yet streak'd with ruddy light, when summer's suns 

Have veird their beaming foreheads. Transport filled 

The eye of Agis. Friendship swelled bis heart. 

His yielding knee in veneration bent. 

The hero's hand he kiss'd, then fervent thus : 

** O excellence ineffable, receive 
This secret homage ; and may gentle sleep 
Yet longer seal thine eyelids, that uublam'd 
I may fall down before thee." 

The stratagem of the traitor Ganelon, recorded in Retrosp. R. 
No. vi. p. 308, Art. Wars of Charlemagne in Spain, may have 
been borrowed from that of Zopyrusin Babylon. Such appro* 
priations are ihore frequent in some of the old romances, than 
might at first sight be supposed. — In the description of the Tem- 
ple of Penitence^ quoted in another No. of the Retrospective, 
from Davenant's Goudibert (iv. p. 316.) we read: 

■ — — from on high 

A winking l^mp just threatens all the room. 

As if (the lazy flame jusjt now would die ; 
Such will the sun's last light appear at doom ! 

The ^ame fine circumstance is employed by Statins with equalj^ 
or even greater beauty, in his House of Sleep : 

tenuis, qui circuit aulam, 

Invalidusque nitor ; primosque hortantia somnos 
Languida succiduis exspiraut luniina flammis. 

Theb. X. 115. 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 



PUERILIAt 

I, FABULA. lliTgaiu ispfui XovTpoc. 

X EBfPOBE quo nuilus peregrina per sequora Caesar 
Appulcrat nostris Itala veia vadis. 



14 Puerilia^ 

^' fi(adudiis tecvtaloca pace silentia rexit, . 

Insignis bello/Dardaniumque genus. 
Tunc nQque turrageris fukerunt oppida muri5^ 
' Nee tereti portas siruxerat »re faber ; 
^ Praeruptis montes riguerunt rupibus^ et, aua 

Nunc florant segetes^ condidit arva palun. 
Diviiias pleno princeps nunierabat ovili : 

£t) mala qui coluit paacua, pauper erat. 
Quae nunc signa mari portaut victricia quercu9, 

Pabula setigerae sola fuere gregis. 
iBstus erat : calido cum tristis ab aere tabes 

Spir$ivit| miseros corripuitque sues. 
Fulmineos primum celeri Mors denietit apros 

Funere^ mox in baras insidiosa ruit. 
Foecupdae populantur harae : convivia lardo 

Festa carent : nullo templa cruore rubent. 
Agrestes vocat ille patres, humilemque senatum f 

Nec^ qui consiliis damna levaret, erat. 
Saepe rudes vanam doluere Machaones artem : 

^gra pati medicam porca negabat opem, 
Saepe coronati fuderunt carmina Bardi: 

Orantum Superi destituere preces. 
* Nox erat, et parva jjam dormitante lucerna 

Intravit placidus regia membra sopor. 
Cum siibito penitis agitatus inhorruit aer, 

«Et tremuit motae parva fenestra casae :' 
Conbtjiit ante oculos arcu prassignis eburno 

Delius, aurata lene sonante ijra : 
. Atque ita, ** Dardaniae/' dixit, ** lex optifhe geotis. 

Qua miseram cures, ordiar, arte gregem. 
Est locus, irriguae quern perluit amnis Abonae : 
, Uice nunc frondet : mox locus urbis erit. 
Crebra per pbscuras funduntur flumin^ valles : 
. . Delectal populos murmur euntis aquae. 
Tolle moras : sacro.fontem medicamine tinxi: 
^ tluc age, cum gregibus, me duce, tende viam. 
Fons mihi sanctus erit, divesque aalubribus undis 

Nomen ab aeterna posteritate feret. 
H uc venient fortesq'ue duces, castaeque puellae ; 

Musaque perpetuus carmine reddet aquas." 



' Hi duo versus ab Ovidio, cum qiiadaro mutatione, desiimii sunt. 



JStneriliii. V6 

Dixerat bsc Njimen. Fugit oiiinis ineitia soiimi i : - 

Surgity et ad fluvium t:olligit ille sues^ 
Inde (tidamajiis) stimulis agitata Deorum 1 

Desilit in medioa gre^ violeota lacus; 
Pestis abil :' Isli resonant damoribusagcl: 

Praesentetnque canunt sftictiia cuncta vDeum . ■ 



IL . 

Labitui'y ex inioque poll hos respicit orbe, 

Ceu vellet copnae Phoebus adesse comes. 
Haiic et amant "Risus horam, Ludique^ Sal^Hque, 

Exulat h&c longe Cura, gravisque L^bor. 
Solve auimum rerum vinclis^ jacunde senator, .; ;^ 

Et te, qualis eras, Postume,i redde tuis. 
Tu quoque,*si possis dulceni, Gate, liiiquere Musam, 

Quae coojux, aut est fida puella tibi : 
CarttiiiKi ais nuper Troas fudisse sonoro ;* . 

Arma mero victor dux celebrare sotet. 
Et tu stipatos tandem tnitte, Attice, libros, 

Burmannosque graves, Ebevirtque dom^m, 
Et quid Blomfeldus volvat/criticique Sicatnbri ; 

An nescis criticas vina placere ^regi i 
Tu quoque (nam fugiunt Galli, et lartessia tuta est 

Gens, et oliviferi ripa beata Tagi, 
Cingitur ipse armis priiiceps, dactorque Britannus 

Accepit tuto munera missa bovis)^ 
Omnia, quae cifras, bene provener'e ; triomphes,. 

Et te des plenis^\£mirifiiie, jocis. 
At tu'ttiaj^i studio es revDcaiidus, Ophehe.- 

Non te, quo sit res, tangit, et arma loto ; 
Sed curas proprias, sed non medicabile vulnus, 

Avcrsa& medtem sed geniis Hernriboeis^ 
Accipe, quae possum, solatia. Non tibi festa 

Infestare feru9 tempore debet Amou 
Non loquor ignotum : sensi ; fateorque timere : 

Sed non me sociis depidit ille meis. 
Vive igitur duraque, coines. Duravit Ulysses'; 

Ni faceret, patrios baud rediisset agros. 



' UomenuD, ut videtur, Anglice tum forte convertebat. ScribU ■• 
^ A baroD of beef, eeot by a patriotic butcher ot' Windsor as % present 
lo Lord WellingtoiK Written m 1814r 
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Quid 81 (^uod bona Parca.vetet).morerelur 4iiiiate? 

Quid 81 riTali se daret ilia tuo i 
Ipse ego (crede mihi) vidi, cum saepe^morata 

Restiti t ID tecto tarda columba tuo. > 
Henniones vultus, quo non mmisuetior ullu8^ 

Post longam pneseos aimuet ipse moram. 
Spe vivas ; atque hoc pariter de vate cananius, 

Dum focus exardet^ ditm micat igne nieruni : 
'' Uni dum mens pura viro, dum foemina servat 

Una fideniy Divos hsec mea vota peteht : 
Ut foveat juvenes sol indefessus amoris, 

Lunaque amicitiae lustr^t arnica senes.' 

111. Pugna descriptio,ex Ossiano Grace conversa, 

hiva), Optimal, fte^ay&rrspoi^ axnoiq evegte 
yu^ TiTOTUt^ fiporr^ S* oEp hfjrwjMipayifiirev'' OKo^o^ 
wg Tore xvivm, TcexXi^yorf^i oXXijXoTty 
TtuTO¥ig eyp^eo'/jxapoi 'hgveuoi T* iytpoo^o) 
dpootrxov* aveatxi 8* ava0 voXs/x? V^^y^^ ^P^ S'-^vi^p. 
BipfAtTO S*: alfiMU yaioij voXu^etrroi^ 8* W oiarolg 
i^b x\oiy^av vwgai, i^fhrruTO S* ifJi^fipog ixovrunf 
rtTpiyeig,;&Tctp ^yx'^ fmjerave^ vpoxl yal^ 
x&jnrBO'i, XafMn^piva'^v hixArUf o1 xut 'Ox6f/t,7rou 
xctmrlmoutr, eivifjwv vs^iXcig xaraSijgiocovTfioy. 
ovre T6a'og irOTafiov fipofiog hXsTO ^eifuaipoio, 
koifigoh, og If catpfi^ pieov^iti ao'vrrov vSieo^ 
oirrg ToV ougayo;.ffu^$ iTeoravop^o'', on fipovr^ 
CfAtpiuordfT^f irvfMivn rt, /xffyw /Spe/xri h vtfita-friv' 
Za(rog apoL xruwog ijv eai^qm tph ^u^t9vr»¥ 
ffi ti xeA IvdaV aoiSo) avaxrog mrn^xovren 
^aofrravwff ouSi xeii mg «oX«jxoD iFTuytpalo Suvaivra. 
Tavra ht^ipiHriar kpff^g, yap ^ufuidoia't 
crridta xaTnrun iroXXot, fMkxiviro S' alfi^art yoLiot^ 

IV. 

Consortes animae, socialia corda, valete^ 
O mihi longinquo foedere juncta manus ! 

Quos niodo dilecta fortuna e sede relegaris 
Ignotas mundi jussit obire vices : 

Quos ego, si quid id est, precibusque animtsque aecutus ' 
Fatalem jam nunc alloquor ante diem : 



s 

On the CounMes where Solomon^ ^. Vj 

Qualis ubi ambigui pergentefn ad prselia Martis 

Subsequitur votis cognita turba suis. 
Nam mea vobiscum, quaecunque erat, acta juveota est^ 

£t curae faciles^ dissidiaeque breves, 
Et ludi^^t ounquam privata cubilia somno, 

£t rari luctus, et sine nube dies. 
Omnia nunc abeunt : ceu, quae gratissima primo 

Spirabat, medio conticet aura die. 
Nunc seu vos placidis Tritonia distinet umbris, 

Et veterum fontes, Pieridumque chori ; 
Seu procul agquotea pontus circumsoiiat unda, 

Littoraque heu votis solum adeunda nieis ; 
Saepe inter curas vita? tristesque labores 

Vos repetlEim^ et vestrae me rear esse gregis. jj 

Nam mihi vos, longa quamvis tellure remotos, 

Fida valet speculis mens revocare suis : 
Qualia purpurei lucent vestigia Ph(ebi, 

Cum subiit molies Tetbyos ipse sinus. 



DISSERTATION 

On the Countries to which Solomon and SRram sent 
iJmr Jlects for fordgn merchandise. 

]»t. iVb must inquire into the apparatus of the ships sent, and 
then into the places to which they were consigned, as to P^rvajim^ 
Paz, Elphaas, and Ophir; and if they sailed on the South side of 
Africa. Sdly. The nature of the commerce for which the 
voyages were undertaken. Sdly. Their number, and the length 
of each ; which will bring the question to a conclusion. 

And, first, king Solomon went to see the fleet whicli he had^ 
built at Ezion-geber,' and Hiram sent sailors to be sub}iitt to' 
Solomon's servants,^ and they went to Ophir,} and they brought 
from thence to Solomon four hundred and twenty talents of pure 
gold, or four hundred and fifty of gold in mass,^ with heteroge- 
neous particles attached, about three millions sterling. Ezion* 
geber^ whence the fleets of Solomon took their departure for 
Ophir^ was an open port at the head of the most Eastern creek 
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of the Elapite gulf, and this position is ctUed Bcremee by 

Ptoleray. 

The Arabic name of Meena Zuhub, signifying the port of 
goldf, had reference to the riches there debarked on the return 
from Ophir. This place is now called Calaat el Accaba^, Castle 
of the descent, according to D'Anville, while the Ebnite gulf 
is named !Pahr el Accaba, the S^ of the descent. The point 
Has Mohammed; which. separates this gulf.from the Heroum near 
Suez, was called Posidium froiQ the Greek UofrsiSwv, Neptune, a 
name common to many promontories. 

Ezion-geber, it is clear from the Chronicles/ and Elotb, were 
in Idumceay or the land of Edom, which David had conquered^ 
as we learn ^rom the second book of SamueL^ The ships of 
Solomon and Hiram sailed from Ezioo-geber for Ophir and 
Tharsis, and returned together .' The ships from Tyre came from 
the Mediterranean into the Red Sea piece-meal, transported in 
that state on the backs of camels, and at their journey*^ end 
were put together, and re-constructed for their voyage to Ophir. 
We learn from Agatharchides in Photius^ Heliodorus's Ethiopics, 
book the fourft, 4hat the Tyrians trafficked on the Red Sea ; and 
from Herodotus book iv. c. 42, and Major Rennell's Geography 
of Herodotus, that the Hebrews were not the only people to 
whomtfaey were of use, since the Egyptians also were indebted 
to them for service and assistance in naviga^on. The mode of 
transporting vessels on men's shoulders was practised by the 
Argonauts, as we read in the fourth book of Apollonius Rho- 
dius, w«,1375, 1386, for twelve days and nights successive^ { 
also by Cleopatra after the battle of Actium frpm the Mediler^ 
ranean to the Arabian gulf; and by the Turks from the Medi* 
terraoean on the backs of camels over land into the Red Sea* 
^ut it is highly probable that the kii^gs of Egypt before this 
period had made a canal from the Mediterraneau to the. Red .Se% 
^r Arabian gulf^ a thing of no imposisibiUty to a, people that had 
r^sed the Pyramids. 

, See Strabo, p. 38. and 804« pf S^sostris, and Major Ren^ 
jell's Geography of Herodotus, p. 452. If Sesostris. dug the 
first canal, it was too late for Splpinpn and Hiram, as.Sus^c.o^ 
Sesostris livec), according to. Josepbus' Atitiq«iities Vol. i. Edit, 
fiudson^ in the time of Rehoboam th^ son of Solooion, and kid. 
Jerusalem and its temple wfiste^i . • < • .^-^ 
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• and Hiram toxight Merchandise. t§ 

r Enough has been said to refute the notion of Grotius and' 
Vatablus/ who thought that Hiram brought the vessels which 
be sent to Solomon from the obscure islands of Tjrr and 
AhmIus^ in the Red Sea, which I have looked for in vam iB^ 
Niebuhr, since they were Tyrus and Aradus two small islands 
in the Persian Gulf.^ 

2dly. It should appear that Ophir was a country of Eastern 
Africa, particularly Sofala, and Tharsis a country of Western 
Afriea,. and of Spain particularly, some place not far from 
the mouth of the river Baetis. 

It is not to be supposed with Ptolemy, that Africa is confined 
to Prasam or the Mosambic, as the ancients pushed their navi- 
gations much farthe)*; and all the Eastern part of Africa may bcL 
railed Ophir, from Gardefan, the most easterly point of Africa^ 
to the southern extremity of Zanguebar, between 3 North 
and 9 South latitude. For the same reason Ophir may b# 
named Sofala, which is in the one-end-twentieth degree of South 
latitude, where nmch more commerce has been carried on than 
dsewhere. 

From the quantity of gold that has been found in the Eastern 
^art of Africa, particularly at Sofala, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that from hence came Hiram's and Solomon's treasure 
in that metal. 

The position of Ophir and Sofala was near the shore, such IM 
lulled well with sailors whose voyage was a coasting voyage^ 
They could easily arrive thither from Ezion-geber almost with^ 
out tbsifig sight of land. The distance of the places was not 
pe$it, the coast was even without gulfs or straits, and everj 
jeBt brought gold from Ophir; but three years were necessary 
to go and come irom Tharsis. Ophir indeed has been translated 
IB some places by Africa ; but if it be closely examined, it w31 
appear in both the Chaldee interpreter, and Origen on Job, that 
it is Tharsis, and not Ophir, which the Chaldee interpreter 
Jonathan has rendered Africa, and that the version of Origen ia 
aqvally objectionable. Tlie opinion, however, of these ancient 
interpreters is in favor of an interpretation that the voyage witt 
eo ^ coast of Africa. Josephus, Theodoret, and St. Jerome^ 
in their Antiquities, comments, and interpretations of the OM 
wnd New Testament, have placed Ophir in India, in the golden 
Cfaeraonese; but in that case the voyage would have been longer; 
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9lid more clogged with insurmountable difficulties ; and it has 
l^eeii well observed by Ortelius, and Marsham^ that the country 
^aa not called golden because it produced that metal in abun-^ 
dance, but because gold was brought thither for the purchase of 
i|9 merchandise* 

Others have placed Ophir in Peru, or St. Domingo ; but m 
ijai\$ thej have shown their ignorance of ancient navigation, which^ 
l^iassisted by the compass, and rather than be exposed ,to the 
yariable winds of an open sea, always hugged the shore. Tbe 
^gean and the Ionian might indeed be passed, by consult- 
leg ilie stars ; but the ancients dared not trust themselves to 
^e Ocean, or attempt to double the Capes of the old and new* 
world, by the aid of the Greater or Lesser Bear, that could only 
be of use in an unclouded sky. 

! Prom Ophir we must pass on to Tharsis.. There were two 
iroyages performed by the fleets of Hiram and Solomon, one 
from th^ Red Sea to Ophir, and to the coast of Guinea from the 
Mediterranean. The name of Spain was known under that of 
Tarteseus, or Tharsis, by Eusebius in his Chronicle, by Goropiutf, 
Grotius, and Bochart. 

All the merchandise brought back to Solomon was furnished 
by Africa and Tharsis. Tharsis.' ia said in Ezekiel to have been 
abundant in metals, but there were none at Carthage but what 
were brought thither from other places in Africa. 

The voyage then from Ezion-geber to Ophir, Upliaz, and 
Parvajim, which in fact were, one and the same country, was the 
first voyage. Ophir means abundance, from the root in Hebrew* 

{arehy to he fruitful, or productive. Uphaz,^ from at phaz, an 
sland auriferous, or abounding in gold. Parvajim in the dual, alike 
from pc^reh, the name of a country with similar products. 
Thus the precious stone Tops^^ gets its name from an Island ia 
Arabia^ of tbe name that produces it.^ 

We come now, thirdly, to the nature of the commerce for which 
the voyages were undertaken. It appears from the tenth of the 
first of Kings, verse ^2, that the products of the navy of Tharsis^ 
or that went to Thar«is, a^d returned in three years, brought 
Qtber things tbj^n gold, and sailed from a port in the Mediterra* 
pean. Jeremiah^ teljs us that gold was brought from Uphaz, 
and silver in plates from Tharsis, argentum bracteatum, such 
ins was used for statues. From Tharsis also came apes^ and 
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peacocks ; the Hebrew word for peacocks, tukkiim, which origi- 
naily were introduced from' India into Persia^ and gave, it is 
probable, name to the region and inhabitants of Taoca in the 
Persian Gulf, Taocene regio^and Tao-xoior Taoxo), in Dionysius 
Periegetes, v. IO69. Strabo, in his fifteenth book, speaks of the 
king's palace at Oca, or, as Ptolemy has it more correctly, Tuixii. 
From hence in Greece the peacock was called Tam$, and carried 
in great numbers to Samos, and sold in the Mediterranean mar- 
kets, as a great rarity, to all collectors of curiosities. 

The voyage then to Ophir produced gold, and was from the 
Red Sea; the voyage to the coast of Guinea, which brought home 
peacocks, was from the Mediterranean. It appears therefore 
that two distinct expeditions by sea were performed by the fleets 
of Solomon and Hiram. See 1 Kings, c. ix, v. 26. — x. 22. Serf 
also Josephus lib. viii. c. 7. Gold indeed made a part of the 
products of each voyage, and the apes were brought from the 
coast of Guinea, but the peacocks from the Mediterranean, 
because the country that produced the one did not afford 
the other* 

S. WESTON. 



ANSWER 

To Professor Lee's Observations insertedin the 46th^ 

" Number of the Classical Journal^ p. 371, on the 

Pyramidical Inscription brought to England by Mr*^ 

Belzoni. By 3. Grey Jackson. ■ 

In these observations the Professor ludicrously denominates 
me a profound critic ! It has been justly observed, that thiere 
is no argument so potent to the cursory reader as ridicule, and 
the Professor has labored in this paper to substantiate this opi-* 
nion. But if we divest his arguments from the dust of the^ 
schools, we shall perceive that little remains to support \m 
assertions, but his own ipse diodt. 

The Professor does not seem inclined to admit the truth, thatt 
living languages, such as the Arabic, cannot be sufficiently ac«: 
quired but by a residence in the countries where they ar^vernacu-*' 
lar, or by colloquial intercourse; but I think no impartial critic 
will deny this incontrovertible fact ! . Hie great Orientalist, Sir 
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William Jonet^ would not believe this till he went to India/ wtA 
tliere found, that with all his profound knowledge of the Oriental 
languages, he was unintelligible to the natives ! The celebrated 
Doctor Atterburji Bishop of Rochester, one of the most accom- 
plished writers of his age, and perhaps the best epistolary writer 
m our language, was such a profound critic in the French language, 
that the literary men of that nation set a high value on his cri*- 
ticisms, yet he never could hold colloquial intercourse in French* 
Mr. Lee says. Classical Journal^ p. 372, ^* Supposing such 
errors to exist in masterly translations of Arabic works, it is not 
in the power of Mr. Jackson to point them out :'* this, to ust the 

frofessor's own words, is a tolerably modest conclusion, fiut 
deny the assertion, that it is not in my power to point theoi 
put ; i am prepared to give better proof that I can point them 
out, than that of denying the fact, as Mr. Lee does. This 
^udite gentleman then adds, ** that I have committed many 
blunders, of which he is ready to give proof" I hope this 
^BOFOUND CRITIC does not mean one of these jE)roo/s to be. Am 
learned dissertation on the word ^^ delk or dellik; wfaich^ I 

shall presently demonstrate, discovers his own imperfect ac- 
quaintance with Arabic, and that he is himself the Tiro thai he 
would represent me to be. 

The Professor accuses me of presumption, by assuming that 
I wished to insinuate that my translation was the true one. 
The Oriental professors in this country, on the continent, and 
elsewhere^ will form their opinions on this subject ; in the mean 
time 1 shall have no difficulty, if the point be disputed, to 
prove, tf any further proof be necessary, that the Professor 
Bad no authority whatever for introducing bis interpolation and 
innovation into this inscription. , 

Is it to be supposed that the king of Egypt would employ an 
ignorant uneducated man, incapable of writing his own language 
to record an event which the King was interested in transmitting 
lo a remote posterity? Or, is it probable that bis Majesty 
(George lV.),-or the British nation, will suffer an illiterate stone- 
cutter, incapable of writing the English language, to inscribe on 
Ibe contemplated monument the commemoration of his august 
fiuher, and the father of his people, so as to give future remote 
nations an opportunity of correcting the language of the inscrip* 
tion i If this can be admitted by the rational and unprejudiced 
part of mankind, then i will admit that the learned Professor 
was. authbrised in making his new arrangement of the words of 
tbis inscription ! 

jM^. Lee agrees with Mr. Salem6, and says, that the natives of 
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^Jforbery/ (aHudin^, I pnesntpe^ to Sbuth Barbary, where I haYJs 
ivaided.aa Coosul) apeak the worst Arabic in the world.' Thii 
is Qoufideotly asserted, but this assertion is far from being cor^ 
rect. But the Professor has given something like a proof that 
be bioiself JsunacqitaiQted with the Arabic* of Africa, by making 
ibis assertion.^ The Professor attempts to impress on the public 
mind, that I am extremely deficient in the knowledge, of thib 
(whidi he calls) most corrupt and barbarous dialect of the Arabic; 
not kno wii^y.iior perhaps imagining, that I have had more oppbri 
tunities of making myself acquainted with the ancient and correct 
language of the Koran, than he can ever possibly have had iti 
England, not .to mention other dialects of Arabic, with whicK 
1 am acquainted, and which the Professor cannot know even hj 
pame, Every one whose judgment is not warped by prejudice^ 
and who is not deficient in Arabic^ will agree widi me, that 
any part of Baibary, even the desert of Barca, is a better 
school for the ancient Koraish or Korannic Arabic, as well aj 
(or the modem Arabic, than Cambridge can possibly be. More-r 
over, a person, who has never resided in an Arab country^ 
cannot easily be supposed to be able to hold colloquial interr 
course with Arabs, and consequently is not <5ompetent to deter-^ 
mine what is the correct orthography of Arabic words, written 
in the European character; as there are^ in that language,' 
many sounds that all the grammars and dictionaries in Europei 
cannot teach, sounds that can be learned only by the earjj; 

and by a long practice and diligent and accurate observation; 

i 

' Two dialects of the Arabic prevailin West, as well as in South 
Barbary, (besides the dialects med dy the Bedoween tribes of Sahara^ viu dy 
the Woied Abbusebah, by the WoUd Deleim^ and by the Mtigraffra Arali^ 
all which resemble the pure and ancient Arabic); one is the vulgar las-* 
guage of common intercourse ; the other is a disdect very similar to that 
of the Koran, which is the languace of correspondence, and this language 
admits of several gradations o?rennement,aQcordins to the learning and 
knowledge of the persons corresponding. This is a tact which appears te. 
be unknown to Mr. Lee, as well as to Mr. Saleme! It is, however, not. 
less correct on that account. 

* Ail the intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who have received^ 
a, tolerable education, understand the ancient pure Korannic Arabic, many" 
of the Bedoween Kabyles in Stise and in Sahara speak the pure Arabiei? 
^de CUss. Journ&ly No. iLVf . p. S80. 

" I can assure you that the language and the idiom of the Arabic in thej 
letters from the Emperor of Marocco to you, are precisely the same With 
that which is spoken in the East.'* Vide Translation of an extract from 
the Bishop of Jerusalem's letter to Mr. Jackson, in Sbabeeuy's account of ^ 
Timbuctoo^ &c. p. 473. note.. This is a proof that the Professor ia 
incorrect when he asserts, that the dialect of Barbary is the most barbfip 
rooa-aiid corrupt Arabic : at least, it is here admitted that it is not mure 
corrupt than the language of Palestine, 
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among nations who speak the language : so that I repeat mj 
tioD, and think it not presumptuous to declare, that Mr. Lte itt 
incompetent to give an opinion of mj orthography of Arabic 
words in European characters ; although I am far from being 00 
Tain as to think myself an infallible orthographist, notwithstand« 
ing tlie flattering approbation that has been publicly expressed of 
my labors in this respect. 

We have the Professor's ipse dixit, which, by the way^ is but 
n poor argument for a classical scholar, that I know little or 
nothing of the Arabic language, that £ have committed nuro«* 
fouM errors, 8(c. That no man is infallible in any of the 
iciences will be readily admitted ; but if the Professor attempts 
to prove that 1 am so ignorant of the Arabic language, every 
one who knows me, and has heard me converse with the Arabs, 
will hold those suggestions in derision, and certainly will not 
believe that any one who can make the assertion is able to speak 
the language intelligibly himself. 

Mr. Lee says, p. 373, that he positively denies that my copy, 
inserted in No. xliv. p. 449 of the Classical Journal^ is a cor- 
rect copy of the inscription, but on the contrary, tliat it is the 
incorrect copy of an incorrect copy ; but, will Mr. Lee presume 
to say that it is not a correct copy of that inscription which is 
given by Mr. Belzoni, (as well as by Mr. Walpole) as the ori- 
ginal, or rather as a fac-simile or faithful copy of the original, 
excepting the errors of the Arabic press, which were corrected 
by an £rrata on the back of the title-page of the 45th number 
of the Classical Journal ? . . ^ 

I apply the same question to what Mr. Lee calls an incorrect 
copy of his proposed arrangement, but which his extraordinary^ 
candor excuses, because accuracy, he says, is foreign to my 
habits; and I repeat that the inaccuracy alluded to, is of the press 
only, and is corrected in the same Errata. 

The Professor, in his endeavours to undervalue my knowledge- 
of the Arabic, appears altogether to have lost sight of the ques- 
tion to be discussed, which is, not whether I understand the 
language of the ancient Arabs ; not, whether the pyramidical 
inscription be pure or barbarous language ; not, whether it be 
ancient, pure. Oriental or. African Arabic ; not, whether a king 
named Aly Muhamed ever reigned in Egypt, which if it could 
be proved would be nothing to the purpose, and would only- 
ahow the nonchalance of Mr. Lee's mode of reasoning — but,. 
whether Mr. Belzoni^s drawing^ or facsimile of the inscription^ 
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(^iiich Mr. Lee says I have been so incorrect as to call the 
origiDal inscription) bt properly rendered into English by Mr^ 
hee, or not. 

X have no hesitation in declaring that it is not; and I can 
assert^ without fear of contradiction, thai every Arab, that every 
one conversant with the structure^ with the idiom of the Arabic 
language^ will, without hesitation, deprecate the innovation which 
Mr. Lee has introduced into this inscription. Let the opinion of 
L'bage Sabat ben Ebrahim, now called Nathaniel Sabat, be 
taken on this subject. I understand he was a servant of the 
British government in India in 1814, and most probably is so 
now. I will abide by his decision in this case, believing him to be 
Abdelh&ck hen Ebrahim as we]l as Sabat ben Ebrahim. It 
matters little^ whether the inscription be called the original or' 
a fac-simile of the original — no ond ever imagined that Mr. 
Belzoni brought the pyramid home with him ; therefore, perhaps,, 
it was incorrect to call it the original. But if that intelligeot 
traveller, who has reflected so much honor on his country, does 
not say it is a fac-simile, he at least assures us that he had it 
accurately examined with the original before he quitted Egypt, by 
Arabs competent to give a correct opinion. 

Mr. Lee says, page 374, " I need not now dwell on Mr*. 

Jackson's proposed emendation (SSkS^ which he thinks the most 
probable, as every one must see that he has been unfortunate in 
this conjecture." ' In answer to this misconstruction of my 
words in Classical Journal, No. xliv. p« 451, 1 maintain 
that every one, or at least every unprejudiced reader, will per- 
ceive that I did not propose iSSiS as an emendation, but as a 
supposition — (if any thing,) rather less absurd than Mr. Lee's 

o^it or Mr. Salem6's 6^x). 

Mr. Lee says, p. 373, " We are informed in the same contest, 

tliatMalamEl Hajar(which he,Mb. Le b, supposes i^'l (»J^^^) 

signifies one skilled in masonry,'' but I suppose that the Professor 
when he wrote this, (considering his extraordinary knowledge of 
Arabic,) must have perceived these Arabic characters to be 
what they are, viz. * an error of the press, and in not discovering, 
them to be such, that he has concealed what he ought to have 
made known. 



' For which vide Errata in the Claukal Journal, No. xlv. back of the 
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' There n subh a remarkable incongruity between the Eogfiin 
aod the Arabic languages, that niany difficulties necessarily oecaf 
to the translator : if he adheres rigidly to the grammatical inter- 
pretation of words, he iliust sacrrfice comihon sense ; if he adheres 
to the latter, or to the spirit and meaning of the author translated^ 
he must deviate sometimes from the grammatical interpretation 
or signification of words as given in various dictionaries^ and 
grammars, at least so far as to convert a pronoun into an adverb ; 

^uch is the case in translating the word i£lh by the word ' aha 
instead of the word that^ which latter word is its meaning accord- 
ing to Richardson ^s Arabic Grammar. 
, I agree, however, with the Professor, that it is a pronoun, but 

how can mUa£ JU#It «^^ ^ be otherwise translated than as I 
have translated ic, viz. by the adverb also^ for then it conveys 
evidently the sense of the original. But, if translated according 
to its literal and grammatical signification, viz. by the remote 
demonstrative pronoun, thatf the meaning is lost and the trans^ 
lation becomes obscure and unintelligible ! 
*' It. appears that Mr. Lee is a strong advocate for literal trans- 
lations, although they.be made from an ancient and Oriental 

9 - 

' Thjs will appear evident from the following idioms, which are^used 
in all the various dialects of the Arabic language with which I am ao- 
(}uainted. 

l«t. Sultan wa rjClAT*^*^* cl Bashaw had'r. 
2nd, Imshaw Sultan wa Ft^^i"] delk Alkaid. 

These two are complete se6tences, which if translated literally y accord- 
ing to Mr. Lee*s suggestion, would be incomplete and unintelligible; they 
would in that case be thus rendered. 

1st. The Sultan was present and that the Bashaw. 

2nd. The Sultan departed and that the Alkaid, (governor or captain). 

But if these sentences are translated as I have translated the pyrami-' 
dkal inscription, translating the word delk by alio, they will convey the 
true meaning of these sentences — 
. 1st* The Sultan was present and also the Bashaw. 

2nd^ The Sultan departed and also the Bashaw. 

Ifote. — The remote pronoun kaddelk is also used in similar sentences 
as well as delk, and cannot be translated into English, preserving the 
sense of the original, without using the adverb also, or the woi^s ai well 
at» I have preferred giving these examples in the European character.* 
because my interpretation, which Mr, Lee disputes, will oe corroborated 
bjr many intelligent gentlemen in London, on the continent, and else»^ 
where, who are acquainted with the Arabic language orally, and are com- 
petent to decide this question, from having resided aniong nations who 
speak the Arabic language. •' 
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IjUigiiagie, into a modern occidental one, whose idioins are re^ 
markably heterogeneous and dissimilar ! 

. Mr. Lee further says, " Mr. Jackson, instead of proving that 
the inscription is not imperfect, has plainly asserted that it is ;" 
insinuating by these words that I had endeavoured to prove, 
what I could not substantiate. There is much of sophistry in tbif 
kind of argument, which, if allowable in scholastic disputations, is 
unworthy of the diligent enquirer after truth ; for by a reference 
to my paper (Classical Journal, No. xliv» p. 448.) it will be 
evident to every one who may give himself the trouble to inves- 
tigate my words, that 1 say, this pyramidical inscription is per- 
feet in its construction, but imperfect in having neither beginning 
nor end ; which latter character entitles it to the denomination 
which I have given it, " an Egyptian fragment.^* 
-.. Note^^—lf 1 were of a disposition to regulate my individtiiil 
felicity by the c^inions of men, how dreadfully would thai 
felicity now be lacerated by Mr. Lee's anathema ! One cele- 
brated author tells the public, that my thorough knowledge 
of the Arabic language gives me a singular advantage over 
every other traveller, and enables me to enter the arena of 
African geography with peculiar advantages ; some of the most 
celebrated critics of the age have done me the honor to say, that 
1 affi perfect master of, and never fail to do justice to, my sub- 
ject — that I rigidly adhere to it, that 1 write under the direction 
of candor and good sense, and that the practical skill that I 
possess in the Arabic language, has given me extraordinary 
advantages; another says, that I posseJss such extensive and 
minute knowledge of all that is connected with Africa, (in which 
the knowledge of the language is necessarily included,) that I 
never fail to communicate instruction as well as amusement. 
And now all this intelligence, so gratifying to human vanity, is 
to be wiped off by Professor Lee!s anathema, who declares, on 
his own ipse dixit, 

1st. That 1 have almost every thing to learn respecting the 
Arabic language. 

Sndly. That the Arabic of the country where 1 have resided 
is the most barbarous and corrupt in the world, and that I know 
no other — as if 1 had not had more advantageous opportunities of 
studying 4he ancient and pure Arabic, than the Professor has had* 

Srdly. That 1 have given a false translation of an erroneous 
inseription, affording unanswerable evidence that I am a mere 
Tiro m Arabic. 

If my individual felicity depended on Mr, Lee, how mj 
feelings would have been l^rrowed tip by bis anathema ! But 
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if the erudite Professor does not mingle more wisdom yiiih hh 
knowledge, be will probably entangle himself in verbose coi)tro^ 
versy, as the lion in the fable entangled himself in^a net, and he 
will require the assistance of a mouse to set him free ; or some- 
thing min grere DELK f^^^ ^ -1 to prove his imperfect 

knowledge of this Oriental language. 
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In No. XLiv. p. 367. we inserted a MS. fragment of a Greek 
Hitual^ (such being the form in which it was transmitted to us,) 
which we had at that time every reason to consider as avexiorov. 
We have since then received a communication respecting it from 
Dr. ScHiNASy who informs us that such is not the case, but 
that it may be found in books containing the service of the Greek 
Churchy as well as in a Harleian MS. in the British Museum.. 
The learned gentleman has favored us with a supplement to the 
parts, which were deficient in the commencement and close of 
our MS., which we now lay before our readers : 

"AyysXos wpoJTOoranjf, oupotvoiev Inifji^fdf^, sJ7«v TJf fieoroxo) to, 
Xoup6» Ku) <rvv T^ acroofiMTcp ^cov^j aoofs^aravfi^ov <rB ieoopoov Kipie^ 

Xciipi IC ^^, ^ X^^ lxX«jX\t/cr 

XpThpi SiV^^^ upot lxXsJ\|/sf* 
XoCipz Tou VBCOVTOS 'Aioifji, vj avaxAijo**^' 

Xxlpi TMV ^axgvurv rris Evot$ tj XuTpaxni* ' - 

XaipB v^og * ^v<rotvoLfieiTOv aydpoowlvois Xoyt^y^olg^ 

XoTipe fiotdog ^ucriiwprprov, xa) 'AyyiKMV i^daXiliyig. 
Xalpe, m inrup^sig fioKriXioog xa$e§^a. 

Xalgif on fisurral^ug tov ^0L<rr&fyvT0L ttuvtoi. 
Xetipe iurr^gy epi^^aivcov tov''HXiov' 

Xaipi yacTTrjp, hvHotj crapxaxreoog* 
Xetlpi S*' fig, *viovpyuTou ^ xrictg. 

X%ip8 h' fig, trgotrxweirai -6 wXatrrij^, ♦ 

Xalpi Nvfi^fvi otvvfA^iVTi. 

BX^ovcrct yj dyia. keitJJYjV Iv ayveloi, ^vjo) rep FaJ^ptr^X SocgcroiXloos*' 
TO wapaSofov (Tou rrig faovrig, ^v<nrapahxT6y ftou tjJ Afrup^p fotlviTUf* 
iifwofw yap ov?iKli^w$ t^v xutjo'tv icoog Xlysif^ xpafyDV : 
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. J^yoJO'iy iyvwTTOV yvSivaVf ^ naq6ivo$ i^yiirov(ra, ifiw^a irpogrov Xelroufh^ 
youvra* fx kuyovoov etyvwv, uioy nws iari reydvivon 8uy«TOV, Xi^ov ft04' 

Xaige ^ovX^fy x« r. A. as io page 367. 

^n * vavvfjLvrjTi M^TSpy ^ Texouo'a tov Travrwv ^Ayloiv dyiwrarov Ao- 
yoVy ^e^otfuevvi rtjv vtJv lepoa'fopav, dcTro ^ao^f ^ii<rar o'vfJLfopa^ eLiretvroif, 
xa) ryi$ [jaXXowtv^^ XvTpwo'ou xoXao'eeo^ rov$ aol Pooovrag* '^XXi]Xoti]ux* 

Vide p. 372. 

The words^ to which an ^ is prefixed^ are not ix\ (he Gre^k 
Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

JOcfence of the present reading of Livy^ I. iii, 5, And 

Remarks on Luhe^ v, 6. 



** Interim in castris Furius Consul, cum primo quietod 
obsidionem passus esset, in incautum hostem decuinana 
porta erupit ; et cum persequt posset, metu substitit, ue 
qua e3( parte altera in castra vis fierct. Furium Legatum 
(frater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursus, nee suos 
ille redenntes, persequendi studio, neque hostium ab tergo 
incursum vidit ; ita, exclusus, multis saepe et frustra cona^ 
tibu9 captis ut viam sibi ad castra faceret ; acriter dinii- 
cans cecidit. Et Consul> nuncio circnmventi fratris> 
conversus ad pugnam, dum se temere magis quam satia 
caute in mediam dimicationem infert, yulnere accepto 
segre ab circumstantibus ereptus, et suorum animos turba- 
yit, et ferociores hostes fecit : qui, caede Legati et Consulia 
Yulnere accensi, nulla deinde yi sustineri potuere ; cum 
compulsi in castra Romani, rursus obsiderentur, nee spe 
nee viribus pares : venissetque in periculum summa rerum 
ni T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoqiie 
exercitu subvenisset." 

The proposed substitution of turn for cum before com-: 
pulsiy by your learned Correspondent of Thetford, (page 
278 of your last Number) may be allowable without 
Manuscript authority; but were I happy in the most 
intimate acquaintance with Palaeographia, I should not» 
according to a culpable custom of the day, think of takmg 
tbe unwarrantable Kb^rty of expelling from m^n^crijpt^ 
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words which have wiSisfood the critical ordeal of figen, 
to intmde others utterly destitate of authority. I caimot 
imagine any transcriber would mistake SUIS tor CUM,- or 
vice versa^ even supposing both words in their ancient 
costume. 

As much^ however^ as the psussage may have tortur4dd 
the Critics, there, are numbers, I am certain, to whcMn.ttMl 
present reading is perfectly perspicuous. To render it^ 
unexceptionable, I would merely, after " viribus parts/' 
ihib^titate a colon for a comma, and translate as follows r, v 

'' In the mean time the Consul Furius, after having at 
first unmolested (by assault) suflfered siege in his camp, 
sallied from the Decuman gate upon the incautious enemy, 
and, when he might have pursued him, halted, under the 
apprehension that an attack from 3ome other quarter might 
be made in his camp. This sally carried out too far the 
Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Consul) and, in the 
eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither his own men retreating, 
nor an assault of the foe in his rear. Thus intercepted, 
after repeated efforts to make his way to the camp, he 
i^ell while vigorously encountering the enemy. And the 
£!onsul, on the information of his brother being ftorr<)UBded, 
t^solved upon battle, and hurrying with more temerity than 
caution, into the midst of the engagement, he received & 
Vound, and was with difficulty rescued by his soldiers arouud 
him. This both depressed their spirits, and rendered the 
enemy more ferocious : who, elated at the death of the Lieu- 
tenant, and the Consul's wound, could by no effort any 
longfer be kept in check : when the Romans driven back into 
iheir camp were again suffering siege, with prospects and 
forces unequal to their opponents : and their very existence 
would have been at stake, unless T. Quinctius with the 
foreign troops, and the army of La^tium and of the Hemici, 
had reinforced them.'' 

The adverb ^t^iTi, which your correspondent D. B. H. would 
substitute, does not govern the subjunctive mood aftet it ; 
and cum being dismissed from the text, leaves obsidermtur 
^uasi disjectum clausulaB membrum, without its governing 
particle. Suis, which he would attach to copHs, is redundant, 
hngatory, and unworthy the historian. Nam si subvmit 
T. Quinctius cum peregi^nis copiis, subvenit proculdubio 
cum iis quibus prseerat: nempe suis : — vox quae jure otia? 
tur. We have yet much to learn as to tl^ true use of th0 
tiatin moods and tenses, as well as the particles. If L»t^ 
hied, inteiided to inform us^that the Romans wotdd have been 
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besieged again in camp, unless the animal of Qninctias 
had taken place/ then turn miglA have been used; but the 
verb obsideri must indispensably have been in the perfect 
tense" obsessi e^smt/* ixs' h ' correlative witll *^ subvenissetj* 
Now the writer plainly narrates, that Fnrius and his forces 
were really besieged at the arrival of Quinctius ; and brings 
in view before his readers the falling fortune and sad 
dilemma of the Roman army, contrasted witih their situa- 
tion at the former period, when they were indeed besieged ; 
but, as pointedly remarked, guieti, unmolested : the enemy 
durst not attack them. 

On the subject of tenses pennit me to notice the 6th 
verse of the 5th of Luke. Ka) rooro voivia-ayre^ avvexXua-av 

The latter part of this verse in our version is translated^ 
'' their net brake/' H^e I humbly conjecture there is room 
for emendation. HThe entire breaking of the net is inconsis- 
tent with the sequel^ which infonns us that a iniraculous 
quantity of fishes was safely taken. But the original is 
qualified, and the verb is in the incipient, progressive, pr 
what is commonly termed the imperfect tense. The exact 
meaning accordingly is, '' Their net was breaking*' — or 
^ Their net was beginning to rend J* That is, it Yf^iS partially 
tm^Len, we may suppose, by some of the^^meshes giving 
way; and to prevent its total rupture, fishermen were 
instantly called -from the other ship to render immediate 
assistance. • ' 

Liverpool f Jugtist'lSZl. J. W^ 
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^^ ^IXoSfTliry halpov-^Svwrai o5krr «ovto^ 

Qui^T. Smybn^ ilj 394. 

Quod cunctata diu lingua perhorruit, 
Jaoyam tristc Vale dicere poscimur. 



^ Lt^tn Poem. 

Quiae fiostris sociutn amplexibof eripit^ 
Not! vitanda dies adest. 

Sic visum Superis. Quis remorabitur 
Fatorum rapide fraena volantium i 
Vix lenire satis mollibus aspera 
Mortali generi datur, 

Ibis^ quo obvia Te brachia ilagttant : 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 
Et canis radians Fama jugalibus 
Te cum conjuge prseeunt. 

Nos desiderium grande Tui manet, 
Seu Q03 Pieriis cum juvenum choro 
Ardenti stiidiis invigilabimus, 
Seu laxabimur otio. 

Tu deeris^ quoties orbita mobilis 
Anni blanda refert signa faventia, 
' Queis persolvere solennia suevimus 
Nostro cum prece Apollini* 

Tu deeris, quoties bora volubilis 
Suadet magnanimi visere limpidos 
Lutheri latices^^t gelidum nemus^ 
Dignum carmine Lesbio. 

Nam flumeu prius Albis rapiet retro^ 
Nostro qaara Tua imago ex animo cadat ; 
£t si quid pietas promeruit, memor 
Nostrum Tu quoque respice. 

Quo virtus -Tma Te cuoque vocaverit. 
Semper caodida Spes Isetaque Faustinas 
JuDgant se Laribus, nee comitem Tiln 
Custos Mercuriua neget, 

Jul. 20, 1820. 
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AN INQUIftY 
into the Symbolical Languagtof Ancient Art and 

Mythologji. 

By R. P. KNIGHT. 

PartIIL— [Co«^iViiwrf/roOT No. JTLr/. p. 240.] 



54. A.S men improved in the practice of the imitative arts^.' 
they gradually changed the animal for tbe human form ; pre-, 
serving still Uie characteristic features, which marked its sym- 
bolical meaning. Of this, the most ancient specimens now 
extant are the beads of Venus or Isis, (for they were in many, 
respects the same personification,) ' upon the capitals of one of 
the temples of Phils, an island in the Kile, between ^gypt and 
Ethiopia: and ifi these we find the horns and ears of the cow 
joined to the beautiful features of a woman in the prime of life.* 
In the same manner the Greek sculptors of the finest ages of the* 
art represented lo ; ' who was the same goddess confounded 
n^ith an historical or poetical personage by the licentious ima- 
ginations of the Greek mythologists ; as we shall further show- 
in tbe sequel. Her name seems to have come from the north ; 
there being no obvious etymology for it in the Greek tongue : 
but, in the ancient Gothic and Scandinavian, lo and Gio sig- 
nified the earth ; as Isi and Isa signified ice, or water in its 
primordial state ; and both were equally titles of the godde^j^' 
that represented the productive and* nutritive. power of the 
earth ; and, therefore, may afford a more probable etymology 
for the name Isis, than any that has hitherto been given.^ The, 



: *H Top l0'if c0Tt ijutp TO Ti}f ^wrws 0i|\v, km Uktuiw kweuras ytywwSj ica$o 
riOtfifTi KOI iravScxn^ ^o nXorawos, two 8c niy iroXXMr fotputm/ws KMKXrrraiy Sia to 
wturus 5iro rw Xoyou rpnoyutirn fioppas 9txttr$ai km iSfOf. Plutarch* ae Is. & Osir. 
p. 372. 

Isis juncta religione celebntor, que est rel terra, vol nalara rerom Soli subjacens. 
Macrob. Sat. 1. c. XX. .* .ffoTden's JEgypU. 

^ To yap Ttis Iffiof ayaX/uo, coy ywmKqtop fiowc€ptfP coTi, Karatctp "EAAijvcs rri¥ 
low ypwpovai, Herodot. lib. ii. ... 

♦ 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 1. c. xviii. & xx. p. 854. p. 11. c. v. p. 208—214, 
340, & 451. £dda Snorron. Myth. iv. 

Vol. XXIV. CLJl. No. XLVII. C 
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god or goddess of Nature is however called Isa in the Sanscrit ; ' 
and many of the iEgyptian symbols appear to be Indian ; but^ 
on the contrary, it seems equally probable that much of the 
Hiudoo mythology, and^.aa we suspect, all. their knowledge of 
alphabetic writing, as well as the. use of money, came from the 
Greeks through the Bactrian and Parthian empires ; the sove- 
reigns of both which appear to have eipployed the Grecian let- 
ters and language in all ^ir public acts.* 

55. The Egyptians, in their hymns to Osiris, invoked that 
god, as the b.eing, who dwelt concealed, in the em- 
braces of the Sun ; ' and several of the ancient Greek writers 
speak of the great luminary itself as the generator and no u- 
risher of all things, the ruler of the world, the first of 
the deities, and the supreme.Lord of all mutiblexir 
perishable b eing*^. Not that they, any more than die !£gyp-*> 
tiuns, deified tlie Sun. considered merely as a mass of luminous 
OJT fervid matter ; but as the centre or body, from which the., 
perva^ip^ Spirit, the original produqer of order, fertility, and . 
oirganisation, amidst the inert confusion of sp^ce aod matter, 
still continued to emanate through the system, to preserve the 
loigbty structure which it had formed.^ This prinutive per- 
vsidi^g Spirit. is said to have niade. the Sun to guard aifd govern 
all things ^(^ it being, thought the instrumental cause, through, 
which the powers of reproduction, implanted ip matter, con- 
tini|€id to exist : for, without a continued emanation frpm the 
active principle of generation, the passive, which w.^s derived . 
froni it, ^ould of itself become exfiausled. 



>; SiicomM^f T^^re ^^e.two goddesses of tl^e nam/^ of I^is worshipped ii). 
Greece, the pne Pelasgian aqd the otj^^r ^^ptian, before the Pantheic IsIs 
of the lattef ages. 

Brrir lo-iS^f -rf ficiof* ^'Ti^ /mv IIcXairyMD^ rqy Se Atyvirricaf ctvruv cxwojua- 

iVwrr. i^m ^vo ^SfparcSofy fr H$^w/iy KoAov/icvov to kr€pov» Paiisan. in Cor. c. iv. s. 7. 

^ 02 Sees rriy It^ueiip €ffir\tomfs ^prwv ^ourtv '£XXiiv(«c»v rovs Movs aywyifM 

OiKKd ayraXKouFireaBaifVOfuafia $€ ovk wwurrcurOai, Kai ravra xpvaov re cuftBovov kcu 

Xa^Kov TopoPTOs a<puru Paxim^i,}nJm.9XUSU.mx,K^f . . . . 

^ Ev9€ Tots Upois hftvois rov Offipitos avaKa^J9VPral rov ev reus ayKoKais icpwir- 

roiuQfw rov ^|\ioo. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

*♦ *HKios irayyeyertop, Orph. 

« rny yow irorro. fioaKowrev ^Koyct 
oiScurB* ttvoKTos riKiov, Sophocl. (Ed. T^r. v. 1424. 
ov, nsriravTMi' 0c«r 

0€ov Tpofiov aXiou, Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. v. 660. 
— rov Kvpioy kcu iffsiMPa njf pwtns ovaias dveunis. Plutarch. QuiBst. Roni. 
5 See Plutarch. Qu. Rom. p. 138. & Fragra. Orphic. 

® Kat (fwXoK* avTov crcv^cj K4\€wr€ 5e iroffiv avaffffuv, Fragm. Orphic. No. xxr, 
ed« Gcsn. 
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56. This continued emanation the Greeks personified into 
two distinct personages; the one representing celestial lovey 
or attraction ; and the other, animal love^ or desire : to which 
the .^yptians added a third, by personifying separately the 
great fountain of attracjtion^ from which bo& were derived. 
All the three were, however^ but one ; the distinctions arising 
merely out of the metaphysical subtilty of. the theologists, and 
tijie licentious allegories of the poets ; which have a nearer re- 
semblance to each other, than is generally imagined. 

57. This productive etberial spirit bc^g expanded througTi; 
the whole universe, every part was in some d^ree impregnated 
with it ; and therefore every part was^ in sonie measure, the 
seat of the Deity; whence local gods and goddesses were every 
where worshipped, and consequently multiplied without end. 
'^ Thousands of the immortal progeny of Jupiter^" says Hesiod, 
^' inhabit the fertile earth, as guardians to mortal men.'' ' An. 
adequate knowledge, either of the number or attributes of these^ 
the Greeks never presumed to think attainable ; but modestly* 
contented themselves with revering and invoking them whenever 
they felt or wanted their assistance.* if a shipwrecked iR^ifin^^ 
were cast upon an unknown shore, he immediately dSfered up^ 
his prayers to the gods of the country, whoever they were ; * 
and joined the inhabitants in whatever modes of worship they 
employed to propitiate them; ^ concIucUng that aU expressiona 
of gratitude and submission mu«t be pleasing to th§ Deity ; and 
as for other expressions, he was not acquainted with them; 
cursing, or invoking the divine wrath to avenge the quarrels of- 
men^ being unknown to the public worship of the ancients. 
The Athenians, indeed, in the fury of their resentment for the 
insult offi^red to the mysterieSy commanded the priestess to 
curse Alcibiades : but she had the spirit to refuse ; sayings that 
#lie was the priestess of prayers, and not of curses.' 



' Tpis yap fivpioi wriv ciri x^^i^' irov\vfior€ipy 

Epya «c. 1^. V. 252. See also Max. Tyr. Diss. uv. s. 8. 

^ B€OP VOfuft KCU fftfioV, {"11X61 $6 fill, 

irXf lof yap ovUif oXXo ri ^i|re(v fX^tr 

•ft T* €ariVy c( T* •!« &rrtyfiii PovXov fUiBtiv, 

«s ovra Tovroif icou xuporr* act acfiov* Philemon. Fragm. incert. No. 5. 

Tis cffTxy 6 Otas^ «v Bo^ <rv fuarBoa/euf 

wr€$€is rov ov Ofkovra pjwBtufMw OtXwv. Menandr, Fragm. incerta. No. 246. 
3 Odyss. E. 445. - ♦ lb. r. 

5 Ow5' oXXots €irapaff$ai vofuierai rovs Uptis (rm^ Pw/aowi') finiP€$7i yow Adrntitri 
71 Upfia firi BeKnaoffa KarupaaoicrBat rtp A^xtfiu^^J rov Siy/tov KfXworros* «t»v y^ 
«yxi?S| QVKoO^paSf i^pwi yeyov&fu* Plutarch. Qa, Rom. 
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' 58. The same liberal and humane spirit still prevails among 
those nations ^hose religion is founded in the same principles. 
''The Siamese," says a traveller of the seventeenth century, 
''shun disputes, and believe that almost all religions are^^good." ' 
When the ambassador of Lewis XIV. asked their king, in his 
master's name, to embrace Christianity, he replied, ''that it 
vras strange that the king of France should interest himself so 
much in an affair which concerned only God; whilst He, 
whom it did* concern, seemed to leave it wholly to our discre- 
tion. Had it been agreeable to the Creator that all nations 
should have had the same form of worship, would it not have ' 
been as easy to his Omnipotence to have created all men .with- 
the same sentiments and dispositions ; and to have inspired them : 
with' the same notions of the true Religion, as to endow them 
with such different tempers and inclinations i Ought they not 
rather to believe that 'the true God has as much pleasure in* 
being honored by a variety of forms and ceremonies, as in being 
praised and glorified by a number of different creatures ? Or* 
why should that beauty and variety, so admirable in the natural • 
drder of things, be less admirable, or less worthy of the wisdom 
of God, in the supernatural i'** 

' 59* The Hindoos profess exactly the same opinion. " They 
would readily admit the truth of the Gospel,'' says a very learn- 
ed writer, long resident among them, "but they contend that, 
it is perfectly consistent with their Sastras. The Deity, they* 
say, has appeared innumerable times in many parts of this: 
world, and of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures : and. 
though we adore him in one appearance, and they in others ; 
yet we adore, they say, the same God ; to whom our several 
ifeorships, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if 
they be sincere in substance." J 

• 60. The Chinese sacrifice to the spirits of the air, the moun- 
tainsi and the rivers ; while the emperor himself sacrifices to 
the sovereign Lord of Heaven; to whom these spirits are sub- 
ordinate, and from whom they! are. derived,* The sectaries of 
Foe have, indeed, surcharged this primitive elementary worship 
with some of the allegorical fables of their neighbours; but still 
as their creed, like that of the Greeks and Romans, remains 
undefined, it admits of no dogmatical theology, and, of course. 



* Journal da Voyage du Siam. 

* Voyage de Siam, lib. v. 

3 Asiatic Researchas, vol. i. p, 274» 
^ DuHalde, foLi. p. 82. 
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of no persecution for opinion. Obscene and sanguinary rites 
have, indeed, been wisely proscribed on many occasions ; but 
still as actions, and not as opinions.' Atheism issaid.to 
have been punished with death at Athens : but, nevertheless, 
it may be reasonably doubted, whether the atheism, against 
which the citizens of that republic expressed such fury, con-* 
sisted in a denial of the existence of the gods : for Diagoras, 
whd was obliged to fly for this crime, was accused of revealing 
•and calumniating the doctrines taught in the mysteries ; * and, 
from the opinions ascribed to Socrates, there is reason to 
believe that his offence was of the same kind^ though he had 
■not been initiated. 

'61. These two were the only martyrs to religion among the 
ancient Greeks, except such as were punished for .actively .vij9- 
kting or insulting the mysteries; the only part of their worship 
which seems to have possessed any energy: for, as to the popu- 
lar deities, they were publicly ridiculed and censured widi im- 
'punity, by those who dared not utter a word . against the very 
populace that worshipped them;^ and, as to forms and ceremo- 
nies of devotion, they were held to be.no otherwise important, 
•than as they constituted a part of the civil government of the 
state; the Pythian priestess having pronounced from the tripod, 
that whoever performed the rites of his religion dc- 
•'cording to the laws of his country, perfornxed them 
in a manner pleasing totheDeity.^ . Hence the Romans 
made no alterations in the religious institutions of any of the 
conquered countries; but allowed the inhabitants to be as absurd 
and extravagant as they pleased; and even to enforce their ab- 
surdities and extravagancies, wherever they bad any pre-existing 
laws in their favor. An jEgyptian magistrate would put one 
of his fellow-subjects to death for killing a cat or a monkey;^ 
and though the religious fanaticism of the Jews was too sangui- 
nary and violent to be left entirely free from restraint, a chief of 
the synagogue could order any one of his congregation to be 
whipped for neglecting or violating any part of the Mosaic 
Rituai.<^ 



• 

* See tlie pioceedings against the Bacchanalians at Rome. Dv. His. xxxix. 9. 

* hugyopas ABfiPotos nif^ «XXa rovroy ^pxn^ufifvw ra irap* Mipnuoa tMorripia, 
rerifMpfiKort, Tatian. ad. Gnec 

3 Sec the Prometheus of .£s(^ykis, and Ute Plutns and Frogs of Aristophanes, 
which are full of blasphemies ; the former serious, and the latter comic, or rather 
&rcical. 

^ Xenoph. Memorab. Kb. i. c. iiL s. 1. ' TeitoUian. ApoL c. xxir. 

^ See Acta Apost. 
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j92. The principle of th^ 8}'stein of emanations was, that all 
things were of one substance; from which they were fashioned, 
and into which they were again dissolved, by the operation of 
one plastic spirit uniTersally difFased and expanded." The libe- 
ral and candid polytheist of ancient Greece and Rome thought, 
like the modem Hindoo, that all rites of worship and forms of 
devotion were, directed to the same end ; though in different 
modes, and through different channels. '^ Even they who wor- 
ship Other gbds,'' says the incarnate Deity in an ancient Indian 
pbetn, '^ worship me although they know it not."* 

63. By this universal expansion of the creative Spirit, evei^r 
production of earth, water, and air, participated in its essence; 
"which was continually emanating from, and reverting back to 
-its source in various modes and degrees of progression and re- 
gression, like water to and from the ocean. Hence not only 
men, btit all animrils, and even vegetables, were supposed to be 
impregnated with some particles of the Divine nature; from 
which their various qualities and dispositions, as well as their 
-powers of propagation, were thought to be derived. These 
appeared to be sa many different emanations of the Divine 

Sower operating in different modes and degrees^ according to 
le mitfire of "tte substances with which they were combined: 
whence the characteristic properties of particular animals and 
plants were regarded, ndt only^s symbolical representations, but 
^ actual emanations of the snprcfme Being, consubstantial with 



.flfuXOf «MU VQHTwr f£ ob yap vfruf amuhra ra ovra^ koi c| ot yryvrrou irparoVf Ktu 
CIS 6 ^Sffipcroi rcXffvraioy| tus yuiv ov&ws inofiitwftniSy rots $€ xftOco't fAerafiaXKov- 
thiif, r&uTo inotxjfiow nm ravnty "f^ apxifi^'taftu rmw ovrwr jcm ^itaravro, ovpc 717- 
VforSof m^w oarmi, •vrv flBroAXvii^ai, is rtfi roirtvnis ^uircws act irt^ofitpni. Aris- 
lot. Mettpbys. A* ^i{-. c. iu. 

HOfuy Sc ris cnwy ctyai, KoBofinp '€v rots {"mois icoi cy rp (pvati, rov turiw km rou 
RO0/1OV xoi ^nff renews iraunrf. ^bid. 

opX^uof ^aoiv^if Aoyof Kiic irarpi09>ccpm iTM'ii' uvOptafwoiSj &s cic 0cov r« iroyra 
Mtu tui icov il/up 0wm>iniKW, .wiUfua Bt^wris ovni leaO' iamyiv avrapicris, tpvifui0€i' 
ira rris ck tovtov ocorripiaf Sio km r«y xoXxumv ciimv rives irparix'hitray, irt roana 
coTi iroKra 9Haf irXcoy ic. r. A. Psciud. Aristot. de Mundo. c. vi. 

■Principio ralnmac tenas, camposque Iiquen(es» 
Lucentemque globum Luns, Titaniaque astra, 
'Spirittis intas aKt; totamque infosa perarttas 
M«iii i^tat mcrlem, et magno se corpore mboet 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus^ vitoque Tolantum, 
£f que marmoieo fclh iDoftstra-Mb cqiiore pontus. 

Virgil. iEneid. vi. 724. 

See also Platarch. in Rom. p. 76. et Cicer. de Divinit. lib. ii. c. 49. 
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his essence, and partieipating in bis attributes^^ For thiB reaMW^ 
the j^mbds were treated with gPdvtter respecft and venemttcMiy 
than if they had been merely signs and cfharacters of conventionj 
and, in some countries, wei*e even substituted as objects of adoj> 
faUon, instead of the deity, whose attributes they were meant to 
signify. 

d4. Such seems to have been ibe case in^ iEgypt; where va- 
rious kuids of animals, and even plants, rjCfceived divine honors; 
concerning which much has been written, both in ancient and 
modem times, but very little discovered. The Egyptians theih- 
delves would never reveal any things concerning them, as long ak 
they had any thing to reveal, unless under the usual ties of aecre^- 
cy; wherefore Herodotus, who was initiated, and consequent^ 
understood them, declines entering into the subject, and apolo^ 
gises for the little which the general plan of his work hasrobligcii 
bitn to say.* In the time of Diodoms Siculus the priests pt^^ 
tended to have some secret concerning them;' but they probabfy 
pretended to more science than they really possessed, in this; a$ 
well as in other instances: for Strabo, who was contemporary 
with Diodorus, and much superior to him in learning, judgment, 
and sagacity, says that they were mere sacrificers without lEiny 
knowledge of their aiKient philosophy and religion.^ The sym^ 
bolical cnaracters, called Hieroglyphics, continued to be esteem>- 
ed inore holy and venerable than the conventional signs for 
sounds: but, though they pretended to read, and even to writb 
them,^ the different explanations which th^y gave to different 
travellers, induce us to suspect that it was all imposture; and 
that the knowledge of the ancient hieroglyphics, and consequently 
of the symbolical meaning of the sacred animals, perished with 
their Hierarchy under the Persian and Macedonian kings. We 
may indeed safely conclude, Aat all which they told of the ex- 
tensive conquests and immense empire of Sesostris, 8lc., was 
entirely fiction ; since Palestine must from its situation have been 
among the first of those acquisitions; and yet it is evident from 
th^ sacred writings, that at no time, from their emigration to 
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> Pioclos in Tbeol. lib. i. p. 5« et 7^ 

wfnrn*»r^ Ta ryw ^euyv ftaJuara amryccdr^oc' ra Sc aeai cif^xa tanvv ex-ufwrnrsf, 
mytiyicatff KafrmKaiifiia^wos civor. Herodot I. ii. s. 65. 

4ib. i. p. 06. ed. Wc 



♦ Strabo lib. xvii. p. 806. 

^ See the curious inscription in Eonor of Ptolemy V. p^SUibed "By the Society of 
Antiquaiiei of London, 160S. 
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their captitity^ were the ancient .Hebrews subject to the kings of 
JEgypt; whose vast resources were not derived from foreign 
conquests, but from a river, so3, and climate, which enabled the 
labor of few to find food for many, and which consequently left 
an immense surplus of productive labor at the disposal of the 
state or of its master.' 

65. As early as the second century of Christi^ity, we find 
that an entirely new system had been adopted by the Egyptian 
priesthood, partly drawn from the writings of Plato and other 
Greek and Oriental sophists, and partly mveuted among them- 
selves. This they contrived to impose, in many instances, upon 
Plutarch, Apuleius, and Macrobius, as their ancient creed; 
and to this lamblichus attempted to adapt their ancient all^o- 
jies, and Hermapion and HorapoUo, their symbolical sculp- 
tures; all which they Very readily explain, though their expla* 
nations are wholly mcbnustent with those given to Herodotus, 
Diodoms^ and Germanicus ; which are also equally inconsis- 
tent with each other. That the ancient system should have been 
lost, is not to be wondered at, when we consider the many re- 
volutions and calamities, which the country suffered during the 
long period that elapsed from the conquest of it by Cambyses, 
to that by Augustus. Two mighty monarchs of Persia employ- 
ed the power of that vast empire to destroy their temples and 
extinguish their religion; and though the mild and steady go- 
vernment of the first Ptolemies afforded them some relief, yet, 
by introducing a new language, with new principles of science 
and new modes of worship, it tended perhaps to obliterate the 
ancient learning of Mgypt^ as; much as either the bigotry of their 
predecessors, or the tyranny of their successors. 

66. It is probable, that m iPgypt, as in other countries, zeal 
and. knowledge subsisted in iqyerse proportions to each other: 
hence those animals and plantSj which the learned respected 
as symbols of Divine Providence acting in particular directions, 
because they appeared to be impregnated with particular ema- 
nations, or endowed with particular properties, might be wor- 
shipped with blind adoration by the vulgar, as the real images 
of the gods. The cruel persecutions of Cambyses and Ochuis 
must necessarily have swept off a large proportion of the former 
class: whence this blind adoration probably became general; 
different cities and districts adopting different animals for their 
.tutelar deities, in the same manner as those of modern Europe 

put tliemselves under the protection of different saints; or 

1 See Herodot lib. U. c. 15. 
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those of China under that of particular subordinate spirits, sup«* 
posed to act as mediators and advocates with the supreme 
God-» 

67. From the system of emanations, came the opinion, so 
prevalent among the ancients, that future events might be pre«> 
dieted hy observing the instinctive motions of animals, and more 
especially those of birds ; which, being often inexplicable from 
any known principles of mental operation, were supposed to 
j3roceed from the Immediate impulse of the Deity. The skill, 
foresight, and contrivance, which many of them display in 
placing and constructing their nests is wholly unaccountable ; 
and others seem to possess a reidly prophetic spirit, owing to 
the extreme sensibility of their organs, vihich enables them to 
perceive variations in the state of the atmosphere, preceding a 
change of weather, long before they are perceptible to us.^ 
Hie art of interpreting their various flights and actions, seems 
.to have been in repute during the Homeric times; but to have 
given way, by degrees, to the oracular temples ; which natu* 
rally acquired pre-eminence by affording a permanent establish- 
ment, and a more lucrative trade, to the interpreters and deli- 
verers of predictions. 

68. The same ancient system, that produced augury, pro- 
duced oracles : for the human soul, as an emanation of the 
Divine Mind, was thought by many to be in its nature prophe- 
tic ; but to be blunted and obscured by the opaque incumbrance 
of the body; through which it, however, pierced in fits of 
ecstasy and enthusiasm; suqh as were felt by the Pythian pries- 
tesses and inspired votaries of Bacchus.' Hence proceeded 
the affected madness and assumed extravagance of those vota- 
ries; and also the sanctity attributed to wine; which, being 
the means of their inspiration, was supposed to be the medium 
of their communion with the deity ; to whom it was accordingly 
poured out upon all solemn occasions, as the pledge of union 
and bond of faith ; whence treaties of alliance and other public 
covenants were anciently called libations.^ Even drinking it to 



1 Du Halde, vol. ii. p. 49. 

^ Virgil. Georgic. i. 415. Ammian. Marcellin* lib. xxi. c 1* 

3 Plutarch, de Orac Defect p. 481. 

To yap fioKXtwrifMP, 

Kfiu TO luufwUt, fuirrucrjp wokKviu cx«i. 

'Oroy yap i 9§os 9t$ re at/i* €k^ iro\ur, 

Aryciy ro fU?JiOv rovs fitfipvoras Totci* 
♦SnONAAI. I1.8.&C 
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intoxication, was in some cases an act of devotion ;* and the 
▼ine was a favorite symbol of the deity, which seems to haye 
been generally employed to signify the generative or preserving 
littribute ;* intoxicating liquora being stimulative, and therefore 
held to be aphrodisiac. The vase is often employed in its 
stead, to express the'same idea, and is usually acconfipanied by 
the same accessary symbols.' 

69. It was for the same reason, probably, that the poppy 
was consecrated to Ceres, and her statues crownaed with it; ^^nd 
that Venus was represented holding the cone of it in one hand, 
while the other held an apple, and the iroXo^ or modius deco^ 
hited her head;' for the juice of the poppy is stimulative and 
intoxicating to a certain clegree, though narcotic when taken to 
excess. 

^0. By yielding themselves to the guidance of wild iniaginatioin, 
and wholly renouncing common sense, which evidently acted by 
means of corporeal organs, men hoped to give the celestial fa- 
culties of the soul entire liberty, and thus to penetrate the dark- 
hess of futurity ; in which they often believed diemselves success- 
All, by mistaking the disorderly wanderings of a distempered 
mind for the ecstatic effusions of supernatural perception. This 
sort of prophetic enthusiasm was sometimes produced, or at 
teast supposed to be produced, by certain intoxicating exhal- 
ations from theeaith; as was the case at Delphi; where the 
design of setting up an oracle was first suggested by the goats 
being observed to slkip about and perform various extravagant 
gesticulations, as often as they approached a certain fissure in the 



-Zio Kcu Ooanu koi SoAios km /i^as wvofufop* ras fuv iri Sia Of otfs oiyoutr- 



9cu Seiy vnXimfiavw* ros S* ^t tfc«#y xa^ ifukL^nimo Km (nmitfftar vovro yap tan 
Jkura 9ciA.€iar r« Sc /»/^hftar, ^iftriy Aptffrar^iiSf ro ftera ro (Hvciy ovry xpf ^<"* 
Seleuc. apud Athens. Deipnos. lib. ii. c. 8. 

flfvciv S* CIS fuOnif ovSo/uov Tptwov tXtyt (6 IlXorwy), t^jup. €y rais hprcusy rov Kat 
rap 01909 SiSoPTot Bwu, Diog.'Laert lib. in. s. B9. 

^ See coins of Muronea, Smi« Naxus, &c» 

3 See coins of Thebes, Hallartus» Hipponium,. &c. 

^ Cereale paparer. Virg. See coins of Seleucus IV. 

' To ficv Sq oToAfia (A^fN>Sin|s) Ka$fifA&fOP Ko^axos 'Xucvwftos cxoiifo'cy. 

MwnmifiMV-wK'xpvfnru^nE Km ^^ffHOfros^fpowmenTfi KieptiKpinkap, rm x«po^^ 
exf( Tp fup fAiiK»ya, rji Sc ^cpf fiiiXov, Paasan. in Cor. c. x. s. 4. 

Fienres holding the poppy in one hand and the pSEtera in the oGna, are upon the 
medals of Taientam and Locri in Ital j. 

The laurel was also supposed to have a stimulaitive and intoxicating quality, and 
therefore the proper symbc^ for the god of poetry and prophecy. 
4 Ba^mi cyf P7CI rpos rovs cyOovffWurjuovf > lU^onAiyr 

Ao^Mfr ^oyafy «S9m irpic to «rro/tui. 

tCOi AVKOfpW 

Aa^Vfft^yoif ^nnfia^w §k Xm/unf oira. 

Schol. in Uesiod. Theogon. ▼. SO. 
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rock.' It is said to have been founded by some Hyperboreans ; 
and principally by the bard Olen^ a priest and prophet of Apollo:* 
but women had officiated there as far back as any certain tra- 
ditions could be traced f they having, probably, been pre/erred 
on account of the natural weakness of the sex, which rendered 
them more susceptible of enthusiastic delirium; to promote 
whichj all the rites practised before the responses were given^ 
particularly tended. 

71. The inspiring exhalation was at first attributed to the 
Earth only ; then to the Earth in conjunction with Neptune or 
the Sea ; and lastly to Apollo or the Sun.^ These were, however^ 
only different modifications of one cause, always held to be uii« 
alterably the same, though supposed to act, at different times, in 
different ways and by different meafis. This cause was Jupiter^ 
the all-pervading spirit of the universe, who had the title of All- 
prophetic,' because the other deities presiding over oracular 
temples were merely personifications of bis particular modes of 
action.^ The Pelasgian, or rather Druidical oracle of Dodona, 
the most aiK;ient known, immediately belonged to him ; the 
responses having been originally delivered by certain priests, who 
pretended that they received them from the oaks of the sacred 
grove ;7 whichj being the largest and strongest vegetable pro- 
ductions of the North, were employed by the Celtic nations as 
symbols of the supreme God ;' whose primary emanation, or 
operative spirit, seems to have been signified by the misletoe 

' Plutarch. deOjBC. Defect p. 4S4. . ^ 

^ Paosan. lib. x. c. 5. 

3 Ibid. 

* Prqssd. lib. X. 

^ See Pindar. Olymp* viii. SB. Lacan has expressed this ancient mystic dogma 
in the laogaage of the Stoics ; and modified it to their system, according to the 
usual practice of the Syncretic sects. 

Forsan terns inserta legendis 

Aere libratum vacuo quae sustinet oibem, 

Totius pars' magna Jovis Cirrhsea per antra 

Exit, et tetherio trahitur connexa Tonantl. 

Hoc ubi virgineo conceptum est pectore numen, 

Iluuiauam f e iiens aiiiuiam somrt, oraque f atis 

Solvit. Pharsal. lib. v. ver. 93. 

See also Ammian. Mttrcellin. lib. icxi. c 1. 

7 Zcv aua, Aco9twtu€y XleXoKtyucfj Tt}Xo0€ vamp^ 

Sot yatowr* jhro^ip-ot, oviirroiroSer) x^V^^'^vr^* 

Iliad, n. ▼. 23S. 
JEschylus has only commented upon Homer. 

'A rtou apuuv km x^mm Koirmf eyv 
2cAAfitfy cfPcXOmr akaos €unyptKifmfiitiP 
Upos nis warpotas km nokuyktMreov 9pvos» 
^ Maxim* Tyr. Dissert, viii. s. 8. 
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which grew from its bark ; and, as it were^ emanated from its 
substaDce; whence probably came the sanctity attributed td 
that plant. 

72* Such symbols seem once to have been in general use ; for 
among the vulgar, the great preservers of ancient customs, they 
'continued to be so down to the latest periods of Heathenism. 
** The shepherd," says Maximus Tyrius, " honors Pan by con- 
secrating to him the high fir, and deep cavern,'as the husbandmtm 
does Bacchus by sticking up the rude trunk of a tree.''* - Art 
and refinement gradually humanised these primitive emblems, 
dd wdl as others ; but their original meaning was still preserved 
id the crowns of oak and fir, which distinguished the statue^ of 
Jupiter and Pan, in the same manner as those of other symbolical 
plants did those of other personifications/ 
- 73. The sanctity, so generally attributed to groves by the bar« 
barians of the North, seems to have been imperfectly transmitted 
fi^om them to the Greeks: for the poets, as btrabo observes, call 
any sacred {dace a grove, though entirely destitute of trees ;' so 
that they must have alluded to these obsolete symbols and 
modes of worship. The SEAAOI, die priests of Dodona, nieh- 
ti6ued in the Iliad, had disappeared, and been replaced by 
women long before the time of Herodotus, who relates some 
absurd tales, which he heard in iBgypt, concerning their having 
come from diat country.^ The more prompt sensibility of the 
female sex was more susceptible of enthusiastic emotions, and 
consequently better adapted to the prophetic ofiice, which was 
to express inspiration rather than convey meaning. 

74. Considering the general state of reserve and restraint in 
which the Grecian women lived, it is astonishing to what an 
excess of extravagance their religious enthusiasm was carried 
on certain occasions ; particularly in celebrating the orgies of 
Bacchus. The gravest matrons and proudest princesses sud- 
denly laid aside their decency and their dignity, and ran scream- 
ing among the woods and mountains, fantastically dressed or 
half-naked, with their hair dishevelled and interwoven with ivy 



* See ibid. p. 79. ; also Plin. lib. ii. c 1.^ and Tacit, de M. Germ. Even as late 
as the eighth century of Christianity, it was enacted by Luitprand, king of the Lom- 
bards, that whoever paid any adoration or performed any incantation to a tree should 
be punished by fine. Paul. Diacon. de Leg. Longobard. 

^ See heads of Jupiter of Dodona on the coins of Pyrrhus. 

3 Ol Sc ToinrM KixrfjLowriy, aKuni KoXoiwrcs ra l^pa -wwra Ktfv ^ t^iXa. Stra5. 1. 
ix. p. 599. ed. Oxon. 

^ Lib. ii. 64. &c. His story of the pigeons probably arose from the mystic doTe 
on the head of Dbne, the goddess of Dodona. 
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or vine, and sometimes With living serpents.' In this.manneif. 
they frequently worked themselves up to. such a pitch, of savage 
ferocity, as not only to .feed upon raw .flesh/ but even to. tear 
living animals to pieces with their teeth, and eat them warm and; 
palpitating.' ; • 

T5. The: enthusiasm of .the Greeks was, however, generally^ 
of the gay and festive kind ; which . almost all their religious, 
rites temled to promote.^ Music and. wine. always accompa- 
nied devotion, as tending to exhilarate, men's . minds> and assi^ 
milate them with the Deity ; to imitate, whom, was to feast and> 
rejoice; to cultivate the elegant and useAil arts; and ^thereby; 
to give and receive happiness.' Such were most of the reti^^^ 
gions of antiquity, which were not, like the .Egyptian ^ and; 
Drtudical, darkened by the gloom of a jealous hierarchy, ^which: 
was to be supported by inspiring terror rather than by concili- 
ating affection. Hence it was of. old observed, that the 
jSgyptian temples were filled w]ithlamentations> and 
those of the Greeks with dances;^ the sacrifices of the: 
former being chiefly expiatory, as appears from the imprecations: 
on the head of the victim ; ^ . and those of the latter • almost: 
always propitiatory or gratulatory.^ Wine, which was so much> 
employed in the sacred rites of the Greeks, was held in abomi-i 
nation by the ^Egyptians ; who gave way to. none of those ejcstatic; 
raptures of devotion; which produced Bacchanalian phrensyt 
and oracular prophecy ; 9 but which also produced Greek poe- 
try, the parent of all that is sublime and elegant in the works, of 
man. The poetry of Delphi and Dodona does not seem, in- 
deed,, to have merited this character: but the sacerdotal .bards - 
of the first ages appear to have been the polishers and. metho-: 
disers of that language, whose copiousness, harmony, and flexi* 



' Plutarch, in Alexandr. ^ ApoUon. Rhod. lib. i. 636, and Scbol. 

^ JaL Knnic. c. 14. Clement. Alex. Cohort, p. 11. Amob. lib.'v. 
.^ AoiMif rott <roMr(8aicpvois, ' 
VLti TtftmHraOwvSy Kparrifftuf 
J^yjhuv", WTM arovaxouSf 
AXK cvxais, Otovs cejStfowa-*, 

'E{€if pf/upuof, « Toi. Eurip. Electra. 193. 

^ Stiabo, tib.z.p. 476. 

^ ^S^yptiaca nominum fSma plena plangoribus, Grsca plerumque choreis. ApuL 
de Genio. Socrat. 
7 Herodot. lib. ii. 39. 

• Expiatory sacrifioes were occasionally pejformed by individuals, but seem 
not to bave forqued any part of the established worship among the Greeks ; hence 
we usually find them mentioned with contempt. See Plat de Repub^ lib. ii. p. 
695. £. ed. Fic. 1620. 

9 Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 353. 
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biliary afforded an kdeqtmte vehicle for the uaparalleled effiisionft 
of taste and geoios, which followed. 

76. Oracles had great influence over the public cou^iaek air 
the different states of Greece and Asia during a long tiase ; and 
as they were rarely consulted without a present, the most celen 
brated'of them acquired immense wealth, ^Fhat of Delphi was 
so rich, when plundered by the PhociatiSi diat it enabled them* 
to support an army of twenty thousand mercenavies upon doo-i 
ble pay during nine years^ besides supplying the great sams 
eaoplefed in biibing the principal Htsites. of Greece to. support or 
permit their sacriiegev' Too great eagerness to amass :wealtb 
wasy however, ^ cause of their Ailing into discredit ; it hav-' 
ing::been discovered that, on many occasions, those were most- 
&vored, who paid best ;^ and^ in the time of Philip, the Pythian 

Sriestess being observed to be as much under the influence of 
facedonian.gold, as any of his pensioned orators.' 
77* The Romans, whose rdligion, as well as language, waa 
a corruption of the Greek, though immediately derived from' 
the Etruscans, revived the ancient mode of divination by the 
flights of birds, and die motions and appearances of animals' 
offcr^in sacrifice ; but though supported by a college of augurs,. 
efaoson from the mo^t eminent and exfien^iced men in the re-* 
puiilic, it UHl into disre^aurd, as the steady tight of human sd-. 
enee arose to show its fallacy. Another n^ode, hoivever, of exn 
ploring future events arose at the same time ; and, as it was. 
founded upon extreme refinement of false philosophy, at for a 
long time triumphed over the common sense of mankind, even 
dming^ the most enlightened ages. This was judicial astrology ; 
a most abject species t>f practical superstition, arising out of 
eometbing eaitremely like theoretical athei3m. 

78. The great active principle of the universe, though per- 
sonified by ihe p'oetd, and* dressed t>nt'V7Tth aH the irariable attri- 
butes of human nature, wa« supppsed by the mystic tbeologists 
Xo act by the permanent laws of pre-established rule ; and not 
by the fluctuating impulses of any thing analogous to the human 
will ; the very exertion of Which Appeared to them to imply a 
«ort of mutability of intention, that could only arise from new 
ideas, or new sentiments, both equally incompatible with a mind 
infinite in its powers of action and perception : for, to ^uch *a 
mind, those events which happened yesterday, and those which 



' Biodor. Sic. lib. xvi. s. 37. et seq. 

* To tiovTiKou yap tcav ^iXapyvpov 7cyo5.— Sopbocl Antigon. ▼- 1069. Sec also 
Herodot. lib. vi. 
3 5ee Demosth. Philip. &c. 
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are to happen during the immeasurable flux of time^ are equally, 
present, and its will is necessarily that which is, because all 
^hat is arose froip its will.. The act that gave existence, gave 
ail. the consequences, and eflSscts of existence, which are there- 
fore equally dependent upon the first cause ; and, how remote 
soever from it, still connected with it by a regular and indissolu- 
ble chain of gradation : so that the movements of the great lu- 
minaries of heaven, and those of the smallest reptiles that elude, 
the sight, have some mutual relation to each other, as being alike 
integral parts of one great whole. 

79* Aa the general movement of this great whole was sup- 
posed to be derived from the first divine impulse, which it re- 
<;eived when constructed ; so die particular movements of each 
subordinate part were supposed to be derived from the first im- 
pulse, which that particular part ' received^ when put into 
motion by some more principal one. Of course the acr 
tions and fortunes of individual m^n were thought to depend 
upon the first impulse, which each received upon entering the 
world : for, as every subsequent event was produced by som^ 
preceding one, all were really produced by the first. The 
moment therefore of every man's birth being supposed to de- 
termine every circumstance of his life, it was only necessary to 
find out in what mode the celestial bodies, supposed to be the 
primary wheels of ^the universal machine, operated at that mo- 
Vient, in order to discover all that would happen to him afterwards. 

80. The regularity of the risings and settings of the fixed 
stars, though it announced the changes oif the seasons, ancJ the 
orderly variations of nature, could not be adapted to the caprici- 
ous mutability'of human actions, fortunes, and adventures : where- 
fore the astrologers had recourse to the planets ; whose more 
complicated revolutions offered more varied and more extended 
combinations. Their different returns to certain points of the 
zodiac; their relative positions, and conjunctions with each 
other ; and the particular character and aspect of each, were 
supposed to influence the affairs of men ; whence daring im- 
postors presumed to foretel, not only the destinies of indi« 
viduals ; but also the rise and fall of empires, and the fate of 
the world itself.' 

81. This mode of prediction seems to have been originally 
Chaldaean ; and to have been brought from Babylon by the 
Greeks together with the little astronomy that they knew :* but 

* See Baiilie Discoun sur I'Astrologie. 

^ Herodot. 1. ii; c. lOO. IIoAov ftcv yap, k9u yv»/iO¥a, km ra dm^a (ntpw n|r 
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the Chaldaeans continued to be the great practitioners of it ; amf 
by exciting the hopes of aspiring individuals^ or the fears of 
jealous tyrants, contrived to make themselves of mischievous 
importance in the Roman empire ;' the principles of their pre- 
tended science being suflSciently specious to obtain credit^ when 
every other of the kind had been exploded. The Greeks do 
not seem ever to have paid much attention to it; nor, indeed, to 
any mode of prediction after the decline of their oracles:* 
neither is it ever mentioned among the superstitions of the 
ancient iEgyptians, though their creed certainly admitted the 
principle upon which it is founded.^ It is said to have been 
believed by only a certain sect among the Chaldsbans;^ the 
general system of whose religion seems to have been the same 
as that of most other nations of the northern hemisphere ; and 
to have taught the existence of all universal pervading Spirit, 
whose subordinate emanations diffusfsd themselves through the 
world/ and presented thetnselves in. different places, ranks, and 
offices, to the adoration of men ; who, l;»y their mediation, were 
enabled to approach the otherwise inaccessible light of the 
supreme and meffable First Cajuse.^ ' 

82. Like the Greeks, they hpnored these subordinate ema- 
nations, and gave them napies expressing their different offices 
and attributes ; such as Michael, Raphael, Uriel, Gabriel, 8cc. ; 
which the Jews having adopted during the captivity, and after- 
wards engrafted upon the Mosaic system, they have still retained 
their primitive sane tity .^The generative or creative attribute seems 
to have held the highest rank ; but it was not adopted with the* 
others by the Jews: for as the true Creator had condescended 
to become their national and peculiar God, the^ naturally 
abhorred all pretenders to his high office. 

83. At Babylon, as in other countries, the attribute wvls di- 
vided into two distinct personifications, the one male, and the 



* Genus hominum potentibus mfidum, sperantibus fallax; See Tacit. Ann. lib; 
ii. c. 32. lib. xii. c. 52. andHbt. lib. i.'c. 22, ; also Plin. lib. xxx. c. 1. 

* Pindar. Olymp. xii. 10. 3 Herodot. lib. ii. 82. / 

^ npoffwotowrcu Se riwes (rttv XaXSaiwv) yey^BKtaXoyeiv, oi/s ov tcoraSe^^oyrsi ol 
irtpot, Strabo. lib. xvi. 

' FoQs ommum ^Mritnum, cujus essentlam pejr uuiversum mundum tanquan^ 
animam diffasam esse, &c. «c. — ^non Chaldea tantum et .S^gyptus, sed universus 
fere gentilismus vetustbsiinus credidit. Brucker. Hist. Crit. Philos. lib. i. c. 2. 
See aUo Euseb. Praep. £iE|Uig. lib. iv. c. 5. 

^ Suromum univcrsi regem in luce inaccessibili habitare, nee adiri posse nisi me- 
djantibus spiritibus mcdiatoribus, umversi fere Oiientis dogma fuit Brucker. ibid. 
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xHhcrfeinalef raUedBe^ and Myliita by tb^^ssyviansi-aiidZiv; 
and ^^po?«T)j by thfe Grfeeks :* but, )aB the IiTtter peopiB subdi- 
vided their personified ^tributes and . emanations much more 
than any other, the titles of their deities cannot be supposed to 
express the precise lAeankig of ifc^e 6t Asiyria. Beel, or as 
the Greeks write it JBi}Xo<, was certainly the same title differ* 
enlly pronounced, as tbe Baal of the Phcenicians, which sig- 
nified lord or master ; a^ Mylitta seems to hate been in all 
respects the same as the Venus of the Oreeks; she having 
been honored with rites equally cbaracteristac and appropriate. 
The Babylonian wxnvien ^ every rank and condition held ii to 
be an indispensable duty of xeli^on to pro st it ut e tb^inaelyes, 
once in their lives, in . her temple, to any atimnger who. came and 
offered money ; whidhi yrfietber lattle or much, was accepted, 
and applied to sacred purposes. Numbers >oJF these devout 
ladies were always in WMtiBg, and the strticiger bad the liberty 
of choosing' whiebev«r be liked, iss they stood in rowsisithe 
temple ; no refusal being allowed.* - . 

84. A similar custom premiedin Cyprus^'^ and probably in 
many other countries; it being, .4^ Herodoluis observes^ the 
practice of all mankiad, except die Greeks and Egyptians, to 
take such liberties =«4th their tem^des, whieh,. they condiided,. 
must be pleasing to the Deity, ^s birds and aninials, aeting under 
the guidance of instinct, or by Ike immediate impulse of Heav.en, 
did the same.^ The exveptioiid be might safely bave omitted, 
at least as far as relates to the Greeks: for tliere were a thbu* 
sand sacred prostitutes kept in eacb of the <>elebBaled temples 
of Venu^, at Eryx and Corinth.; who^ according td all accounts, 
weye e ntf e yae ly ^ej^aert and-assidiuous in attending to the duties of 
their profession ; ^ and it is not likely that the temple, which 
they served, shouki be the oiily place e^^empted from being the 
ftOene of them. Dionysius of Halicaniassiis claims the same 
exception in favor of the Romans; but, as we suspect, equally 
.without reason: for Juvenal, who lived only a century later, 
when the same religien., and nearly the same manners prevailed, 
seems to cofrsidei^ every temple in Rome as a kind of licensed 
brothel.^ 



» Herodot. tib. i. * Hcirodot. lib. i. . 3 Ibid. c. 199. * lib. u. 64- 
5 Strabo, JU>.i4iL l^odorrSic. ]ib..4v. l%iIodemi Ep!gT. in Bninck. .AnaJect. 
vol. ii. p. 85. 

^ Nuper enim, ut repeto, fanunr liidis et Gtoymedeny 
Facis, et advectte secieta palatia matris, 
£t Cercrem (nam qao ton prostat fbfnina templo ?} 
Notior Aufidio mcechn^ celebraife solebsi. Sint. ». 22^ 

VOL. XXIV, a. Ji. N€K XLVIL ii!* 
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No. FL [Continued from No. XLVI.p. 262.] 

*04^f It fMvyoiiJMKOV ulywv, fti^Xeov re (rvoev n, S40 

Xa/p« ofyoxJSof Mm, oolod fioiXa 6aXir^6anTi 

Xalpn xei ytoeoffov ityiKatg dpalog ajorpfu; 

''Hpicv ifX9fi»iVMSi i S* iigios aurixa fxaXXoy* 

Aur»f ykp yti\iMn% iwipx,ovrM ytpavotin* 345 

Jlpma fuv xa\ jxoXXoy iiJuKetSov ff$%Ofiiiy]ia*i 

ilpctToy* aur^ jr^ ^i xo) oux ayiAigSa ^^avtWah 

UkBiortpov ^opteovrai M ^pivw ouS* a/xa ^XXal, 

^il/4/3oX/]} ;(fifMBVo; 6^iKkT0L% vartgei ipyet. 

El 5f fiotg xa) fii^Ku, fitra fiptiowwi iurip^v S50 

Faiav ipwnroxrtv, xt^aXo^ t avijMio /3op^ 

^Avrla Tf/yc0O-iVy jxoXa xiy rfr§ ^tlfiMfov aitai 

IlXigTaSff^ ^^tijxeDya xoripp^^ftffyai f ogeotty* 

Mi]$f X/i]y ^pup^oisy* fare) ftaya; o6 xarei x^ffcoy 

rherm, oSrt ^vroi; X''i^^^ ^/Xof oirr' aooroivw. 355 

*AX\ei X^^^ *k iroXX^ iMyiXa^g iw &poupm$, 

M^ir» xtxpifim (uijSi ^Xxotpri M wohf, 

"Of pa TJj edtrvi xotlgri ^oriosyfayo^ oy^j* 

340 — S43. Indicium sereni e ca- Xf^^h ^+» l^l^"'^' 
prisy ovibusj et suibus tarde coeunii- [Theoph. Sign. Pluir.] 

bus^Tarde autem coeuntibus capris 350 — 853. Prognoaticum tenSpea- 
gaudet pauper vir^^ quia ei parum tuoaae hyemis ex ovibus et bobC(»-— 
calenti monstrat serenum annum. Sin autem boTes et oves poist pl€« 

343~-349. Signa tiempestatum num autumnum terrant corou pc- 
anni e migratione gruum — Gaudet tant, capita vero contra BoreiBMn 
etiam gruum catervis tempestiyus tendunt,tumtem]>e8tuo$amhyetBem 
arator tempestive venientibus. Pari ipsae Pleiades occidentes afi^rre io- 
^lodo enim hyemes consequuntur lent — E Tbeopbrasto: Mirorupw lav 
grues, cito quidem magis, et cbnsti- «po]6arc» 1 )K^f IfCtnt^i lutl mtfxSwrtu 
patim venientes tito; sed quando *^e^ *f*f *^^"f 'x^^f rmt ni^ti;>A{, 
•*fero et non gregiatim viiae, majus ▼*» x«»^«5»« X"f*^f «« ^f^'^* 
Tolant ad tempus neqiie simul mul- [Theoph. Sif n. Plav.] 

ta^, ditatio hyemis promovet setoti- 354 — 358. PergUdicered^ bubuty 
M <^ra.-^De quibus ita li^eo* &c.— -Ne vero bimium fodiant, quo- 
^hrmiiii'^fathtUfitpiA^'^^ niam magna et Immoderata fit, 

Ai^^'nM'^gtijutiri, lav^i^l'«^««\df tifiue pla^ds hjrems grata, ne()ue 
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Mji^ fify xotivTTSpisv ioiK^Tig uariptg aU), 

Afiff Jl$ j»^ Stwo, (Mfii iFXiop§; x^MVTtf > 360 

OwSf |x«v ^pvttwy ayiXmig Ipni^l^ ivrip, 

Avxi^ avirjigls* Xutpsi 5g tow alxoKos ew^ 
AvTetlg 6gvl9e<r(ri¥ sttviv xaxot p^hpov lotxriv, 
'EKTrofievog ftsreTgira ToXuyXayffo; iviawroD, 
OuTco yag it,oyBqo\ xeti aX^jw^ovf ; aAXoflffv aKKoi 
Zjofiiv^ ivipayfror rot S« neap xori xayri ; ? TOi/*Qi 370 

Sfii^aT hviyvmoLi xa) I; axnrixoL ifoi^trp^at, 
"Apveun ftsv x^ifi^mag hsxi^^petvro vofii^ig, 
Eg vojxov o^r^oTs iloKKov imiyopi^svQt ngy^fimviT 
"AXXoi 8* ef otyiXvis xpio),4>^oi ie x^) api^voi 
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arationibus; sed nix fit mqlta ^pa- ^y<Vot/;.ir^0-ii^youa'i xoi {qporifn*;' xal 

Uosis in arvis, necdum discreta« ne* fo^t/roy vxior oo-oy &y x»l ir^i; ffXtlovte /ij ^n 

que in grand i segete, quo quiiibet »^Tw»»y, xol lv{«»Xu ^lafoty^ To^rwy h 

anni feracitate gaudere possit fra^n^ flWT«<nf . 

vir. Theophrastiis notat: Mirevdlp^ [Proclus Paraph. Tetr. Ptol. ii. 14. 

<»y %^ofiarm n ^oifo^rva-i xaH xoi/uwyrai Csit. Buhle, p. 47T.] 

^pooi ic(ec ^xx^xoi/f f x^yrcf t»( xifaXaVy ^^? — ^^^ ProsnosticuRi vacus 

TOP x^*f^v»X"/^'f*^* ffn/buu'yfi. [Theoph. iQiesu ex avibus ab insulis in conti- 

Sign. Temp.] Et.Democr. n^fi»m nentm yolaatibus^ malum quidem 

ynv ofytrtrarra xM^juSita anfAoim. n>em. aratoiiy boDum vero interdum pas- 

^pud Fabr. B. G, iv. 338. cit. Bul^le, .tQn» quia annus lacte abuadans se- 

p. 477.] Porci etiam, veniente plu- quitur---Neque quidem volucrum 

▼ia, se^etes destruunt. Anglis pro« agminibus in continente degens vir 

▼erbianter dictum est, when iwine ex insulis cum multse imiant arva 

defray the iUcks ofcom, be sure that veniente tempestate |[aude(; sed 

rati^ifcomtfigclinoii. Virgiliuspluviam timet anxie messi ae ei vacua et 

praemonebat, quum 9ine granis veniat squalore la^sa; 

Jmnlkttndi memxere. tue$ jactare maru- gaudet vero opilio ipsis votucribus, 

pl4», . . qtium non omniuo paucs yeqiantj 

[ Vkg. Geor. i. 400j . spem cupiens seqiientis anni lacte 

£t Plinio idem indicant, Turpapte abundantis. 

pord alienoi fiUmtm^ptUoi fgni lacC' . Z69'^$71> Sic enim srumnbsiet 

ratUei. instabiles alibi alii .vivimus homl- 

[Plio. Hist. N^ xvut« 35.] cest; . atque ea qu» ante pedes sunt 

359—361. Progrioslicum • stellis omnes parati sigoa cognoscere et in 

cockiatiS'— Nm item foerisu desiiper po&terum capere. 
vise stdlss temper vel.uiia» duo, 973—377. Prognosticum tempes- 

aut plures comat»; imilts enim tAtisex ludentlbus agnisr-Agnis 

CQsmaotur ill aqoo arido* Cf. Pror quidem tempestates observare splitr 

clusinParapb.Tetr. Ptd. 'Sr(/I)ri»' sunt pastores, ad pabulufn q^um 

Mni «Me»^ >:-«w ^ l«»yi«V^ V*** ol magis festinaotes cunrnnt., Alii 

#vrrpo9aTfihFM(44w,«fl4»m ejoHxk: e givge arietesj, alii Hem 
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Elvohm Tra/^ctio-iv epeilofievoi XBfieTO'iv, 375 

*// OTTOT aXXoiiv aWoi ava7rX^<r<ree<r» iFoieo'tn 
Thguinv ol x.ovfoh, itipaol y% jUrsy oLfJLforipOKny, 
H KOii Zt e^ ayeXr^g oLVcawfiOL xivvia'axn, 
AutXov elo'eXaovTtg bfJMs* ri ii fravToh ironjj 
AoLKvaxTiv irvxrji^ri xeXtu^fteva Aitaxfo'oriy. 3.83 

*Ek $s jSoouv STudovT* aqoTOLi xa) /Sovx^Aoi £vS^f; 
Kivvfji,evov ;^e*jXaiyoj' »ir») jWf j inir^f X'l^^^ 
FXcio-o"*} (nrooiAuloio voii$ xeciXix^fJi^ficoorrai 
*H xoiTcp 'rr\evpoi$ M it^itBpag rayva-oovroiif 
*Afji,fioXlriv ag^roio yipoov IriiXfrtT* kporpni^. 383 

*// 5* ore luuxyfiiuolo itipbrXnoi ayipoovrotif 
'Ep)^6fji9vai (TTuifAovii fiiis /SouXucioy oJ^ijv, 
^xud^a) Xeificovog iropitg xa\ /SoujSoo'ioiQy 
AvtIkx TfXftaipoyrdti aj^elfiBpoi iiMrXvjCiciai. 
Ovh' oilyeg, wp/yoio Te^far^rffuSouo-ai ax&fA»igj 390 

Evhoi, ouSs o'ue^ ^ojurtp farifta^a/yovo*ai. 
Aal Xuxo^ bnirore (iMxpci ftovoXuxo; dpvriTai' 
*H !t &goT0vi6oy 6xiyov iref uXayjxryo; ^ey^^wy 
"Epya^ xoLTipyinTai cxiireios varioim ioixeo; 
'Eyyviev aviptSyrrwv, Ivu ol Xe^o$ uuridiv eTij, 
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agnelli in itinere ludunt, innixi cor- ^(((oTo-i irxivp»iciv {rnxxtdcyrf;. [Frag, 
nibus, aut quando alibi alii referiant de Sympath. et Antipatb. apud Fabr. 
pedibus quatuor leves, cornuti vero B. Gr. iv. 29. cit. Buhle, p. 479.] 
duobus. :£liaiius hoc e bubus praesagium 




lum redeiitites, simul et undique ^«»wH6f « ti; « ofiiiff, 
herbam arfodunt crebris impetiti [iElian.Hist.Anim. viu. 8.] 

lapillis. 886—389. Alterum e bobus prog- 

380-385. Signa tempestatis 6 nosticum—Etiam quando muglentes 
bubus—Sed et a boboh signa caperc P**** ^olito congregantur veiiientas 
soleut agricolae et armcntarii sur- *^ stabulum boves vesperlmo.tem- 
geniis tempestatis; siquidem bovcs P®''«5 tristes et e pratis vitulae et 
quando ungulas aaterioris pedis P*»*" » ^^^ indicant ante tempes 
Imgua circumlingant ; aut stabuio totem se cupere saturari. 
latere super dextero j^ceant exlenti. 390—391. Tempestatis indicium 
SumptoeTheophrasio: Boi;fT;iv»po<r- e capYis et suibiis— Neque capr* 
€:av o^rx^iv Xft|af x"^^*^ ^ viwp <nifjuiini, ^^^cis studiosae circum ramus serenae 
[Theoph. Sign Piuv.] Et inter sere- sunt, neque sues in luto furente^- 
iiitatis signa : Ka) fiovs M ro aficrt^ov Cjemens Alex.^ vUe n^ovrai ^Q^fiop^ 

[Tbeoph. Sign. Seren.] Scriptum [Cit. Bochart. Hieroz. i. ii. 57.] 
est in Fragm. de Sympath. et Anti- 893—396. Prognosticum e lupis-7 
]iath. apud Fabr. *Eyx>xxii^/Mi ii Item lupus quando alte solus ab 
^f; ayifa h x'^t*^<^^ irfo^nfjLoifO'jo't roCf aliis ejulet; Tel quaodo agricolarum 
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Tg)s 'jrepiTsWoiJi^svrig ^ou^, y «<jt*«v^ Soxeweiv. 

OuTo) xoi) TrpoTspoig m (rtifAOLCi rexjctijpaio 

* Ei(rcro(Jisvciov avsfioov, ^ Yff//it«TOf, ^ uffroTo, 

AuTrjVy Yjs fi?T auDjy, ^ TpiTa-njv ir eg rito. 

*AhKu yap ov^e fji^vsg rergiy^Tss ewrore f/^iKKov 400 

Evhoi ea-xIpTf^arav, hoixoTe$ ^^;^ij9jxoT(ny, 

*'A(rxswTOi iyivovTO TraXonortpoig ivigwvotg' 

Ou8g xuvsj' xai yip ts xicov dgu^ro Tpova-h 

*Afji,<poTepoi$, xeipSvo^ »r$gyof(.9yoiO Soxet/fioy. 

Ka) fLrjv i^ vhoiTOg xa) xogxivo^ efx'^'^^ Xh^V» *^^^ 

XeiiMvog ftfXXovro^ hiraiirfre(rta^ oioio. ^ 

£«} iiueg ^jxjpfoi iroo-o-) trr^j^iSot <fTp(p^ifirr$g 

KoiTYig Ifji^tpQvrM, St SfLfigou o-^jCMcra ^a/yoi^ 

KoLXihoi yjsiiMyoL [^ueg rire fuenevovTM'. 

T&v ftigSey xaj4iafii(ro* xa^iv V ^\ <r^fA<eri jtrjiftft 410 



parum cautus virorum opera acce« phiTiSiadpcaesenteniiVelpostprae- 

dat, ad tertiam auroram tempesta- senteniy yel ad tertiam deniqae au- 

It^m Qbserva. Homer in Odys. roram. 

Bn i* r^ivy tifd'Tt Xfwv igi^iTfp^, ^fjf^ fi- 4P(V-4(MI. Pcogaostici|in e inuri« 

iroi9«f, bu*-:*Al: ^ro Deque njures vocifp- 

OiTT fTj v*nxf»; xoi ^fvuvoc* &c. rabtcs, si quando frcqueDtius sereni 

r.c T. [Homer. Odyss. {. 130.] saliupt, smiles tripudiantibus, sine 

Cf. Eust^th. ad b. L significatieDe babiti sunt veteribiif 

^ Theophrastus Sign. Teajp. a^ hominibus. Atiud wfognostican^ 

«fuo^iyof -Xj^fff^ <rnfimm.^Add}U e murilw l^Uvit Theophrastu^ : 

.ifuf. [Theoph. $ign/l!eaip. Heias. «,,^, i^T^i^ir. ^ ^ '^'^ 

ed^, p. 439.J mm. ip Hi^t. 4nii9. [Tbeopb. Sign. Temp*] 

A^sM w f rt/ywTK l^jbfc/ay xal iW& w o»x- 408—404. Prssagium tempesta- 

••n-W femrxtififiwr lf*^oxjr ttfexofwff tislj" canibus teiSmeffodienTiibus;::- 

9T» »i^ffxqpirf pivn/pewiT* i. Ai W,. j^equecMics; etenim Adere solet 

Addit prognpsticum de teMnibus: ^^^ umbobut tcropestatem in- 

M^ni n^\}^^^^^ olimcanemtiabebatqui ceitistem. 

m 8.] Buhle refert ad Oppian, paribus efbdiebat cava tarn Fofimda 

Irv » « '. '»r V et spatiosa ut non tantimi jonum 

>li •C^ ^"^ ^ ^^- ^'^^ wd plures canes contineret. Hoc 

'Ek ft^L MtniSwru xi^n %owuttra nax^- pr«cipue feciebat ante pluviaro. 

£4i\^rt ju$\ wiXfOf irlxftf ?^t» % ixo&Mnqr. dggredi solet terra e tempestate &• 

RSeraf ilveu^jnv l.iriilui^ c?»i]c.* I8«;l^ tuhi accingeodo SO itineri. 

[Oppian. Cyjig* ii'i. So8l. 407--410. Prognosticum e muri* 

Cf. Geop. adK I. l)avis. ad CIc. de bus— Etiam mures domestiai lectu* 

Div. 8. et Dochart. Hieita. ' lum sternentes cubitum desiderant, 

397—399. Sic etism prioribus in duum pluvtiB lignum appareat^ et 
iigms coi^ecturam fectto ftHufo- m fmposlitem B i ur e t tunc xatici« 

mm vientofumi aut teHipeetatiA «ttt naAtiK* 
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Sximaiai, iioiXkav 8i Suoiy tig raMv lovroiv 

'EXTPooprj rtXiior xfiroetn it xt 6apcfi(ruag. 

AU) 8* Jtv TPepiovTog apiifioiij^ iviavrov 

Sii^otra, o-u/xjSaXXcoy eTirotf tuA hr a<rript roiij 

*ti(is amXXovTi xArfopffrai, 4 xariivri, 415 

'OmroTov na) a^^OL Xe^^oi, jx^Xa 8* a^xioy fTi| 

^pafyaieti fdhorrog i^iWft/xfyoi^ ri jxiiyj^ 

MiiMov wiloar, J^ouciv, he a-^aXigeararog u\iri§ 
*Okt» vop irfXfiiX^Tfi x«po*o»© o-eX^vij^. 
Tooy a/ubtfSi; iravrcov fe-xf/x/uCiyo; ft; biatn-iy, 
Ou$^ 4-OT0 0X*^'^^ '^^ ^ ailff^i rexfjLjipMO. 
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ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 



Part ii.—[ContinuedJrom No. XLV. p. 41-} 

Having premised thus much concerning the fables of the 
Greeks^ and the design of Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey, I 
shall now proceed to the develppementofsome of his principal 
fables^ epitomizing and endeavouring.to elucidate^ for this pur- 
pose^ what is said by Proclus, in his admirable Apology for the 
fables of the greatest of poets.' In the first place therefore, let 
us direct our attention to the occult meaning of the battles of the 
Gods, as these may be jusdy ranked, among the most paradoxic 
cal of the Homeric figments. Of the battles then, which are 
celebrated by theological poets, we. may perceive two concep- 

410— 4S2. Quoram nullum fasti-* octo noctibus est defcctus pukbras 

dito; booum vero est cum smno Adspectu lunae. Qu£ simul omnia 

signum observare, magis vero ouo- contemplatus ad annum, baud um- 

bus in unum tendentibus (conveni- quam leviter super sthera sigoificar 

entia signa) spes esto; tertioconfi* bis. 

das licet ; semper item prstereuntis V. 411. £x Arato Geop. "'ora? it 

numerare poteris anni signa, confe- o/jm irx«rw cnfjuTa Ivl rl aM (ruirfix^f 

rens sicubi etiam sab atelTa talis Au- Ptfiai6rtpaTal\vi{oiJAita, 

rora exoriente transeat vel occidente [Geop. i. S. cit. Biible.] 

quale etiam signum nunciat. Im- V. 417. Geop. uixurra H ^rafofi*. 

pense vero idoneum fuerit contem- ^rrm xpn, (diw<me %ul ^iiova-iic rnp 

plan dependeotis instantisque men- trt^nrtievaf rirpaiac, t^ wD &i^oi niiyimf 

sis quartas utrasque; hs enim si- Tfi«oiJa«;. Cf. Theophr. Sign. Fluv. 

mul coeuntium mensium t^rminos Ptolem. Indie. Astrolog. ii. 

habent, quum roaxime dtibius »ther [Ibid.} . 



mmm 



* This Apolojgr forms a part of the fragmenU . of bis CommenUry on 
the Republic ofPlato, at the end of his Commentary on the Timseus. 
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Uons^ one of which considers the well-ordered division of the 
divine genera about those two principleS| the immediate progeny 
of the one, the exempt cause of all things, and which according 
to the opposition of tliese principles, represents the Gods as 
acting contrary to each other. , For whether it be proper to call 
those first natures bound and infinity,^ or monad and indefinite 
duad, they will entirely appear to be oppositely divided with 
respect to each other, conformably to which the orders of the 
Gods are also separated from each other. But tl^e other con- 
ception arises from considering the contrariety and variety about 
the last of things, and refemng a discord of this kind to the 
powers that proximately preside over them, and thus feigning 
that the Gods, proceeding into a material nature and distributed 
about it, war with each other. For smce the inferior orders are 
suspended from the government of the more excellent genera of 
Gods, and preserve the characteristics of their leaders, though 
in a partial and multiplied manner, they are called by their 
names; and as they subsist analogously to the first Gods, they 
appear in their progressions to be the same with their more 
total causes. And this not only the fables of the Greeks have 
occultly devised — I mean that leading Gods and their, attendants 
should be called by the same names*— ^but this is also delivered in 
the initiatory rites of the liarbarians. For they say, that atteiidants 
suspended from the Gods, particularly rejoice when invoked^ to 
be called by the appellations, and to be invested with the vehicles, 
of the leaders of their series, and exhibit themselves to theurgists 
in the place of these leading deities. If, therefore, we refer 
Minerva^ Juno, and Vulcan,, when engaged in war below in the 
sublunary region, and likewise Latona, Diana^and the river 
XanthuSi to other secondary orders, and wfaicK are proximate to 
divisible and material natures, we ought not to wonder on ac 
count of the communion of names. For each series bears the 
appelUtion of its monad or principle, and -partial spirits love to 
receive the same denomination with whoks* Hence there are 
many and all-various ApoHoSi Neptunes, and Vtilcans; and some 
of them are separate from the universe, others have an allotment 
about the heavens, others preside over the whde elements^ and 
lo others the goveroment of individuals belongs. It is not there- 



' These principles were ssfmboUcaUy called by Orpheus, ether and ehaoe^ 
mngmaticduv byvPyUmgoras^monaif and.iuad, and aeientifieally bv Plato, 
bound and mJinUy, See the notes to my translation of the Pbilebus and 
Parmenides of Plato. 
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ip%^ wonderful, if a more partial Vulcan, and \i'ho is allotted 9 
dasmoniacal order [or an order pertaining to daemons], possesses 
a providential dominion over material fire, and which subsists 
^bout the earth, or tb^t he should be the inspective guardian of 
a certain art which operates in brass. For if the providence of 
the Gods has a dimmution according to an ultimate division^ 
l^ing allotted a well-ordered progression supernally from total 
2ind united causes, this Vulcanian daemon also will rejoice in the 
safety of that which he is allotted^ and will be hostile to those 
causes wluch are corruptive of its constitution. War therefore 
in such like genera, a division of fill-various powers, mutual fa- 
miliarity and discord, a divisible sympathy with the objects of 
Hheir government, verbal contentions, revenge through mockery, 
and other things of this kind, are very properly conceived to take 
place about the terminationsi of the divine orders. Hence fa- 
bles in representing 9uch powers as these discordant with waA 
Opposing each other, oh account of the subjects over which they 
providei^tially preside, do not appear to be very remote from the 
tnithf For the passions of the tilings governed are proximately 
Inferred to th^se, , ,. 

, Thifi l^eiQg premised. Homer, to those whp consi4er his 
poems wilb attention^ wiU appear to specie ^l^ont the form^ 
ipode of .diivine <;onteiitJQn when he says, 

*< When Saturn wet \ff jTovf iJl-sceing thni}^ 
Beiwath tba ^wt^,''' 

and in anoAer place ^ respMtiag Typhon, 

^^ Earth groaned beneath them ^ as when angry Jov« 
Burls doivn the ierky Kfjhtnh^ from above, 
On Arime when be the taunder throws, 
And ^res IVphaeus wt^^reteublad MUiV^h 
Where.Typhon,yre$tbe^aath.t{ie burning load, 
StiU feeU Ihe mry ef th' avenj;!]^ God.*' 

For in the^e verses, ha ohjMiqreb)r ^gnifiea a Titanic. war against 
Jupiter, and wbat liw Orpl^ writmv call precipitations inio 
Tartarus^ (Mtrtoirit^TttfWsif)* JivX be paf tkularfy introdocea die 
Goda warrine witti eacfc oeilier, smd diaacnting about human af^ 
Attri, fic^oi^diiig lo lb* teecml <OBoeptioa of divine batties^ 10 
which the divine »nd intelitotwil dispoaition of the figmenta^ 
adopt^ ]|2y tbeji oet^ is worthy^ of the greatest admiration. For 



THwwHiT* ■ ' ^ ■ . 1 > I ■yr*^*^— ^y^— ^»*^?^ 



* tti the ortfeinal^ ^# »f Vipm^ t i y iw j!iw(»7p«n wySt ^wli^> Butthif^ai 

(Present h not to'befbutWIiK Ho«Mir» 
^ Iliad, lib. ii. ver. S88, &c. h. 
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m describing their buttles (who thoqgh they are allotted a subsis* 
fence at tbe extrefnities of the divine progressions, yet are sus- 
pended from the. Gods, and are proximate to the subjects of 
their government, and are allied to their leaders)^ he indicates 
their sympathy with inferior natures, referring a divided life, bat* 
tie, and opposition from things in subjection, to the powers by. 
which they are governed; just as Orphens conjoins wjth Bacchic 
images^ compositions, divisions, and lamentations, referring all 
tbese to them from presiding causes. But Hopier representa 
the alliance of these divisible spirit^ with the series from which 
they proceed, by the same nao>es tjhrou^hwhicih he celebrates 
the powers that are exempt from material natures, apd employa 
numbers and figunea adapted to th^ir whole orders. For thos^ 
wb9 engage in battle are eleven' in number, in^itaiin^ tbe army 
of Gods and dsemens following Jupiter, apd distributed itxtpi 
eleven parts* Of these, tfaosf) that preside ov^r tW better ^o* 
CMrdination are contained in the pentad; for th§ odd nunib^r, tk^ 
^eric,^ and the pQwer of leading all secondary mt^r^s ac^rd-t 
mg to Justine, apd of eaUending from (ha iniddfe to every wn^^ 
ber, are adapted toibose who desire to gov^rp ^Qr& inte]leetiial 
and perfe<it natures, and sueh aa ar^ jq^om a)Ued tQ the one, 
9tit those of aa infeijor deitiny, and who ara Iba guardians of 
material natures, proceed' according to tfaa bexad, poasessiqa 
indeed a perfective power of er the sulije^ pf 4^ir providentiad 
eare through a proper^ number; but ii| eopfeqiie|)C.a of tbiv 
number bsisg eten, and co-ordinate wiib a wors« natural they 
are subordinate to the other powers. Nof* is it wopderful if 
aooM one should .toil ihase genera Qod^, tbi»ng)^ their aUiapce 
tQ their leadee^ end sboadU represent them a3 warring through 
their pncs^imate care of malerifd iiatares* The pppotiupn there** 
foce of lieptttfte and Af^oUp^ aig^ea that the^a ppw^rs preside 
•lier the apparent ii»)otrariely of aH aabluiMNry whpies: and hence 
thaaa Gods do n^ fight wi^b ea^i^b other, for parts are preserv«i 

^ by their, contaumg whplea aa leag aa they anb^iat. But the 

1 ■ . . 

I Vld. Iliad. XX. V. 31, fcc, and my translation of the Phapdnis of 
FhitOtf 

* Five is not o nly an odd, but also a spheric number: for all its mul- 
ttptltiatt DflS fn t oligelf, lermlnate in five; and the re fo r e end wher e th e y 

began. . 

p For siiF 19 a perfi^pt number* being edual to the sum of all its piarts^ 
#h|ch are 3^ % fuid f > the first of these D^ing the half, the second the 
(hird, ejp4 ttie lest the 9ixth part of Om And betides these^ it has no other 
parts.' 
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opposition of Juno and Diana, represents the opposite divisiov- 
of souls in the universe, whether rational or irrational, separate^ 
or inseparable, supernatural or natural; the former of these pow»: 
ers presiding over the more eicellent order of souls, but the lai^' 
ter bringing forth and producing into light those of an inferior 
condition. Again, the discord of Minerva and Mars, repreaeota- 
the division of the whole of the war in the sublunary region, 
into providence subsisting according to mtellect, and that which 
is perfected through necessity; the former power intellectually 
presiding over contraries, and the latter corroborating their natu-^ 
ral powers, and exciting their mutual opposition* But the bat- 
tle between Hermes and Latona insinuates the all-various dif- 
ferences of souls according to their gnostic and vital moticms; 
Hermes giving perfection to their knowledge, and Latona to 
their lives; which two often differ from and are contrary to each' 
other. Lastly, the battle between Vulcan and the rivar Xantht»r 
adorns in a becoming manner the contrary princifdes of tba^ 
whole corporeal system; the former assisting the powers of bqi^ 
and dryness, and the latter of cold and moisture, from whidi the 
whole of generation receives its comf^eUon^ Since faowever» 
it is requititethat all' contraries' should end in mutual concofd^ 
Venus IS present,' produciiq; friendship' in die adverse partiea^ 
but at the same time assisting those' powers that belong to- the" 
worse co-ordination; because these are especially adorned, when 
they possess symmetry and familiarity with the better order of' 
contrary natures. And thus much concerning the divine battles 
of Homer. 

The next particular to which I shall solicit the attention of 
the reader, is the different ways in which the poetry of- Homer 
delivers multiform mutations of immutable natures. The first 
mode therefore of this mutation indicates the various participa-' 
tions'of a divine nature. For that which is simple in the Gods* 
Appears various to those by 'whom it is seen, divinity neither 
bemg^changed; nor .wishing, to deceive; but nature herseirg^ving^ 
a determination to the characteristics of the Gods, according to 
the measures of the participants. ' Forthat which is participated," 
being one, is variously participated by intellect, the rational 
soul, the phantasy, and sense. For the first of these participates 



1 That is to say, though Venus is not represented by Homer as actually^ 
producing friendship in the adverse Gk)ds, ;fet this is occultly sienified, by 
her being present: for she is the source ot all the harmony, mendship!; 
and analogy in the universe, and'of the union of form with matter. 
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it itnpartibly^ the second in an expanded manner, the third ac» 
companied with figure, and the fourth with passivity. Hence 
that ;irhich is participated, is uniform according to the summit of 
its- subsistence, but multiform according to participation. It is 
also essentially immutable, and firmly established; but. at different 
times appears various to its participants through the imbecility 
of their nature. That also which is without weight appears 
heavy to those that are filled with it. *^ The miserable heart by 
which I am received cannot bear' me," says some one of the 
Gods. Whence Homer likewise, perceiving the truth of these 
things, says of Minerva : 

'* Loud crash'd the beecben axle with the weight, • . 
For strong and dreadful.was the power it bore."^ 

Though it may be said, how can diat which is without weight 
be the cause of weight? But such as is the participant, such 
necessarily must that which is participated appear.' Whether 
therefore, some of the Gods have appeared similar to guests^ 
or hafVe been seen in some other form, it is not proper taattri« 
bute the apparent mutation' to them, but we should say that the 
spectrum is varied in the different recipients. And this is one 
of the ways in which Homer delivers the mutations of immuta* 
ble natures. 

But there is another way; when a divine nature itself, which 
is all-powerftil, and full of all-various* forms, extends various 
spectacles to those' that behold it. For then accoitiing to the 
variety of powers which it possesses, it is said to be changed into 
many forms, at different times extending differentpowers; alwtiys 
ifldeed energising according to all its powers, but perpetually 
stppearing various to the^ransitive intellections of soms, through 
the multitude which it comprehends. According to this mode, 
Proteus also is said tb change his proper form* to- those that be- 
hold it, perpetually exhibiting a* different appearance. Partial 
souls therefore, siich as ours, beholding Proteus, who is a certain 
daemoniacal intellect beioogingtO'the series of Neptune, and who 



* Hence alsoHomer, Iliad. xx. v. 131. siyrs, Xo^croi 9t ^( ^euy§ff$<u tvn^ 
Tffir, i. e. 

** O'erpow^riDg are the Gods when clearly seen.^ 

» Iliad. V. v. 858. 

^ A divine nature must necessarily produce the sensation of weight in 
fhe libdy by which It fs'reoetved, fVom its overpowerfng-cnergyrrorboi' 
dy lies lil^e non/entinr before such a nature, and fails, and dies away, as 
it were, uader its influence. 
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possesses many powers, and is full of forms, fancy, whilst at dif- 
ferent tiroes they convert themselves to the different forms which 
he contains, that the transition of their own intellections^ is a 
mutation of the intelligible objects. If ence, to those that retain 
him, he appears to become ail things— f 

** Water, and fire divine, and all that creeps 
Oncarth.*' 

For such forms a^ he possesses and comprehends, or rather such 
as he perpetually is, 9uch does he appear to become, when these 
forms are considered separately, through die divisible conception 
of those that behold them. 

In the third place therefore, it may be said that the Gods ap- 
pear to be changed, when the same divinity proceeds according 
IQ differejDt orde;rs> and sul^s^dfes as far as tp the last of things, 
multiplying hiniaelf according to ni|ipber| and d^scendipg into 
subordinate distinqtiojQs: for then ^gain fables say^ that the divi- 
nity which proceeds frog) on l^jgh into this forni„ ii^ changed tq 
ihat into w^h it mafces [t^ progresM^n, Itbus th^y say th^| 
Mii)erva.was a^i||iili|ted'|o Hentpr, '^e^rcwy \fx th^ birdcaUeil 
the 8ea*gull, and .ApoUa to ^, baivi^ ;. i^4icaiipe i>y this their 
l^qrc^ (jaenpiQniaqil Ofd|srS| intq w^h t^y yff^^cm^ iroxn thos^ df 
a superior rank. Hence, when fiibles describe the mafiir 
(e^ations of tb(^ Godf^ ti|^ end^voui' tp preserve ijiem JForai|e8s 
9Ad i4i»figiired. 'jThijur wjben JS^inery^ WP^^r? ^? Achilfes,' and 
^^<Hpes^^b|e to \ifx\ fi|one» tjl^ whole ^amp being present 
(hfir^ Hpiiper dn^s iai^t even fahiuovfly a^t^ ?^»y farjn and figu^^e 
^ the doAi^^, liiH ^nfy m^ th»t ^ ^vas ppeaep^, ^^vitbout exr 
pp!^9fi|»g tfcp fi^pne? m ^ W §hp W* prWPfc %\^ when fable^ 
HitdRd to s^^y (jaeffH^BJ^f^l »PP?M»ft?fi'it the^r W^rpdw^e the Qodti 
;wd«r vafioHf foFif^, hH,t thes§ ^^^m W^I^Wf ?^ fer iiistanjC(B| 
a l^i^Mp ic>r«^ Of pae €pmm>P |o tm^ pr Vr9{^^ iade6qite)jp. 
f ftF thus, 9^em^ t*eptiw» fPff Mfffff^a ^'W present with 

«< N«pti|D« aad Fkdias iriistr tp hifcKflief, 

And, thus in human form address the chief/'* 

Lastly, when fables relate demoniacal manifestations, then they 
do not think it improper te describe their mutations into indivi- 
duals and partial nat^i-es; 59^h|^th^f^ intp particular men, or other 
animals. For the last of those genera tnat are the perpetual at- 

^ niad. lib. i. v. 194. * liiad. xxi. v, 985. 
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tendants of th^ Gods, are msidifested by these ^gures. And 
here you tnsiiy see h6w particulars of this kind are devised con" 
fbrmably to the order of thittgsl For that ivhich* k aimple is 
adapted to a divine nature, that which is universal to an attendant y 
and the rational nature to both these; and that which rs partial 
and irrational accords with a dasmohiacal nature. For a life of 
thi^ kind' is connected with the ord^r of dsemo^ns. And, thus 
much for thb m'odeis' according to whidi the Homeric fables de-> 
vise mutations of things immutable, and introduce various formfl^ 
to uniform natures. ' 

In the next place, let Us consider what the lamentations and 
laughter of the Gods occultly signify in the poetry of Homer. 
What then is the meaning of Thetis weeping and exclaiming : 

" Ah wretclied'me ! unfortunately brave 
A son I bore.^ ' . 

For a divine nature is perfectly exempt from pleasure and pain. 
But iliough some one should dare to introduce the mundane 
Gods aifected in .this manner, yet it is not fit that the Demiui^us 
of the uuiverse should lament and mourn, both for Hector when 
pursued by Achilles> and for his son Sarpedon^ and exclaim re- 
specting both. Ah me ! For such an imitation does not appear 
to be in any respect adapted to its paradigms, since it ascribes 
tears to things that are without tears, pain to things void of pain, 
and in short passion to things free frou\ passion. In answer to 
these objection's, it may be replied, that when the Gods are said 
to weep for or lament those that are most dear to A em, that 
mode of interpretation must be adopted, which was fgrmerly 
admitted by the authors of fables, who indicated by tears the 
providence of tlie Gods iaibout mortal, generated^ and perishable 
natures. For this object* of providential energy, naturally cal- 
ling for te^ra, afforded a pretext to the inventors of fables.; and 
through the^e they obscurely signified providence itself. Hence 
some one, in a hymn to the Sun, says, 

** Phoebus, the much-enduring race of men 
Thv tears fewite/'* 

And on this account, in the mysteries also, (Proclus adds) Wje 
mystically assume sacred lamentations, as symbols of the provi- 



' Iliad, xviii. V..64. 

* In the original, Acucpwa/ucytft^fv, €miro\vKKrifu>y (lege iraXvrXijjUoi') ya^os 

awdptty. 
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deuce pertekmq; to «s fnooi iwm eaceUeot vetnw* - TJhp 
graetest likeirite^ e«l bmM perl^t' of the rojateme, deliver in 
the arcana, certain sacred lamentations of Proserpine «nd Ceres^ 
and of the greatest Goddess [Rhea] heraelf.. 

But it is by^no mians wonderful, if the last of tfae.genesa 
which are the perpetual attendants of the .Gods, and whi^ph 
proximately inspect the affurs of mortals should, in conseauepce 
of employing appetites and passions, and having their life ip 
these, rejoice in the safety of the objects of their providence, 
but be afflicted and indignant when they are corrupted, aqd 
should suffer a mutation according to the passions : 

** The Nymphs lament when trees are leafless found ; 
But when the trees through fertilising rain. 
In leaves abound, the Nymphs rejoice agaui/'^ 

says a certain poet. For all things subsist divinely in the Gods, 
but divisibly and daemoiiiacislly in the divided guardians of our 
nature. And thus much may suffice concerning the lamentations 
of the Gods. 

But with respect to the laughter of the Gods, fihat shall we 
say it is, and why do they laugh in consequence of Vulcan mov- 
ing and eneigising ? 

^ Vukah mioistrant when the Gods beheld. 
Amidst them laughter unextinguished rose*"^ 

Theol(^ists, then, say that Vulcan is the Demiurgus and maker 
of every thing visible (Jupiter being the Demiurgus both of in- 
visible and visible natures). Hence he is said to have construct- 
ed habitations for the Gods : 

^ Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, 
Form'd by lame Vulcan with transcendent art/> 

And this, in consequence of preparing for them mundane recep- 
tacles. He is also said to be lame in both hb feet, btcaase«be 
is the fabricator of things that are last in the progressiops of 
being (for such are bodies}, and which are not able to proceed 
into another order. But since every providential energy about 
a sensible nature, in which the Gods assist the fabrication of 
Vulcan, is said to be the sport of divinity, hence Timaius also 

' Viz. The Elcusinian mysteries. 

^ In the original, Nu^a^ /mk jcXciovo'ty, 'ore Hfvciw ovk cri (^XXo, 

Procl. in Poliu Plat. p. 39^1. 
3 Iliad, i. V. 699. ^ Iliad. L y. 605, &c. 
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appears to me to call the mundane GoA^ junior, ^^ presiding over 
things which are perpetually in generation, or becoming to be, and 
which may be considered as ludicrous;-— this being the case» the 
authors of fables are accustomed to call this peculiarity of the 
providence of the Gods energising about, the wjorld, law^Uer. 
And when the poet says, that the Gods beips deU|^hted with die 
motion of Vulcan, laughed with inestingoiwAb lai^(bter, no- 
thing else is indicated than that ihey.sic^o-operating artificers; 
that they jointly give par£ecteB totiie art of Vulcan, and super«> 
oally impart joy to iw universe. In short, .we mu$t define the 
lemghter of me Gods to be their exuberant energy inthe.um- 
ventp Mai the cause of the gladness of all mundane natures. 
JBlitas such a providence is incomprehensible, and the commu- 
flication of all good from the Gods is never-failing, we must 
allow that, the poet very properly calls their laughter unextin- 
guished. And here you may again see how what we have said 
•is conformable to the nature of things. For fables do not assert 
thait the Gods always weep, but say that they laugh without 
ceasing. Fpr tears are symbols of their providence in mortal 
and frail concerns, and which now rise into existence and then 
perish; biit laughter is a sign of their energy in wholes, and those 
perfect natures in the universe which are perpetually moved with 
undeviating sameness. Onwhid^ account 1 think, when we di- 
vide demiurgic productions into Gods and men, we attribute 
iat^hter to the. generation of the Gods, but tears, to the forma- 
tion of men and animals; whence the poet^vhom. w0 have before 
mentioned, in his hymn to the Sun^ say8> 

^ Mankind's laborious race thy tears excite, ; . : 
But the Gods, laughing, blossom'd into light,''^ 

But when we make a division into things celestial and sublu- 
nary^ agaiki^afterthesaoiie manner, we must assign laughter to the 
.knmBM: and teara to the latter;^ and when we reason concerning 
the generatioiis and corruptions of sublunary natures themselves, 
we mostrefer. the . former to the laughter, and the latter to the 
tears ^f the Gods. H^nce in the mysteries also, those who pre- 
side jorer aacred institutions order both these to be celebrated 
at stated. tijmes«: Procius just adds, that the stupid are neither 
^hk-.to tinder^iid.lhin£9.eipployed by^ in secrecy, nor 

fictions of this kind. For the hearing of both these, when un- 



■^ . v! . » . . tfi^cio-or^f Ocwf H/wF ycyof tpKotar^vw* 
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accompanied with science, produces dire and absurd confusiw 
in the Htes of the muttitudei with respect to the reverence p&h 
IHiriing to divinity. 

Let ns in tlie next place consider what is obscurely signifiofi 
bv the connexion of Jupiter with Juno. In order to a develops 
meat therefore of the fable^ it must be observed^ that sleep aad 
wikcfulnesi are with great propriety usurped separately in tb^ 
eytikbols of fables; wakefttlneiss manifesting die providence of 
the Gods about the world, but aleep^ a life separate frona^aU 
subordinate MAtUh^s^ though the Gocb at one and the same tim^ 
providentially ene^size about the universe, and are established 
in thefinsel^^. - The Aitber of dl mundane natures tberei^ro^ 
may be said to be aWake, according to liis energy about tbe 
World ; for wakefulness with us i^ an energy of sense; but accords 
ing to a firm estltblisbment in himself, to be asleep, as b^Ag 
separated fr6m seiisibleto, and exhibiting a life defined according 
to a perfect inteU)ect« It may also be said, that he consuUa 
about human affairs when awake; for according to this life he 
provides for all mundane concerns; but that when asleep, and 
led together widi Juno to a Separate union, he is not forgetful 
of the other energy, but possessing and energbing. conformably 
to it, at the sanie time contains both. For he does not like 
nature, produce secondary beings without intelligence,, nojr 
through mtelligence is his providence in subordinate natures di- 
Inini&hed, but at the same time he both governs the objects of 
his providence according to justice, and ascends to his intelligir 
ble place of survey. The fable therefore indicates, this exempt 
transcendency, when it says that the connexion of Jupiter with 
Juno was on mount Ida; for there Juno arriving gave herself to 
the embraces of the mighty Jupiter. What else then shall we 
say mount /(ja* obscurely signifies, but the region of ideas^, autl 
an intelligible nature, to which Jupiter ascends and elevates 
Juno through love; — not converting himself to the participant, 
but thi'ougfa excess of goodness imparting this second union with 
himself, and with that which is intelligible i For such are the 
loves of superior beings, — they are conversive of things subordi- 
nate to things primary, give completion to the good which they 
contaih, and are perfective of subject natures. The fable, there*- 
fore, does not diminish the dignity of'the mighty Jupiter^ by re^- 
presentitig him as having connexion on the ground- with Juno, 
and^ refusing to enter into her bed-chamber; for by this it insi- 
nuates that the connexion was supermundane, and not mundane. 
The chamber, therefore^ constructed by Vulcan, indicates the 
orderly composition of the universe, and the sensible region: for 
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Vqican, as we have said befbre^ is the artificer of everything 
visible. 

After this, let us concisely- show what the poetry of Hooier 
obscurely signifies by the connexion between Mars and Venus^ 
and the bonds of Vulcan.' Both these divinities then, I mean 
Vulcan and Mars, energise about the whole world, the latter se- 
parating the contrarieties of the- universe, which he also perpe- 
tually excites, and immutably preserves, that the world may be 
perfect, and filled with forms of every kind; but the former arti- 
ficially fabricating the whole sensible order, and filling it with 
physical foims and powers. He also fashions twenty tripods * 
about the heavens, that he may adorn them With the most perfect 
of many-sided figures,' and fabricates various and multiform 
sublunary species, > . 

Clasps, winding bracelets, necklaces, and chains.^ 

Both these divinities require the assistance of Venus in their 
energies; the one,- that he may insert order and harmony in don- 
Iriuies; and. the other, that he may introduce beauty and splen- 
dor as 4iiuch as. possible, into sensible imbrications, and render 
this world the most beautiful of visible natures. But, as Venus^ 
1^ ^ery where, Vulcan always enjoys her according to the supe- 
rior, but Mars according to the inferior, orders of things. Thus, 
for instance, if Vulcan is supermundane. Mars is mundane; and 
if the former is celestial, the latter is sublunary. Hence, the 
one is said to have married Venus according to the will of Jupi-« 
ter, but the other is fabled to have committed adultery with her. 
For a communion with, the cause of beauty and conciliation, is 
natural to theDemiurgus of sensibles; but is in a certain respect 
Jhreign to the power which presides over division, and imparts 
the contrariety of mundane natures; for the separating are op- 
posed to the colkctive genera of Gods. Fables therefore deno- 
mutate thu conqnring union of dissimilar causes, aduUery. 
But a communion of mis kind, is necessary to the universe^ m 
order that contraries may.be co^^harmonised, and the mundane 
war terminate in peace. Since, however, on high among celes- 
tial natures, beauty shines forth, together with forms, elegance, 



• Odyss viii. ▼. 265,' &c. . * Vid. Iliad, xviii. v. 370, &c. 

3 Viz. The dodecahedron, which is bounded by twelve equal and 
equilateral pentagons, an^ consists of twenty solid an^es, of which the 
tripods of Vulcan are images: fpr every angle of the dodecahedron is 
formed from the junction of three lines. 

♦ Iliad, xviii. v. 40«. ^ 
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•and tliQ fabrication of VMlcan^ but beneath, in the retdois of ge- 
neration, the opposition and war of the elements, contrarietji of 
powers, and in short the gifts of Mars are conspicuous^-r-on 
this account, the Sun from on high beholds the connexion of 
iMars and Venus, and discloses it to Vulcan, in consequence of 
CQ-pperatipg with all the productions of this divinity. But 
Vulcan is said to throw over them all-various bonds, invisible 
to the other Gods, as adorning the mundane genera with artifi- 
cial forms, and producing one system from the contrarieties of 
Mars, and the co-harmonising benefits of Venus. This bow- 
ever bcjng efiect^, Apollo, Hermes, and e^^ch of the Gods 
laugh. But tbcar laughter gives subsistence to mundane naturetf 
and in8ei:t8 efficaciom.power in the bonds. Since, too> of bond» 
some are celestial, but others sublunary; on this account Vulcnn 
again dissolves the bonds with which he had bound Mars and 
Venus, and this he particularly accomplishes in compliance with 
the request of Neptune; who being willing that the perpeCuitj 
of generation should be preserved, and the circle of mutation' 
revQlve into itself,: thinks it proper diat generated natures sfaoidd 
be corrupted; and things corrupted be jent back again to gene-^ 
ration* 

And thus much for an explanation of some of the principal 
fablea oC Homer by Proclus. Those who are desirous of a 
more copious developement of the Homeric and other ancient 
fables^ I refer to the Introduction to the second and third books 
of the Republic in VoL i. of my translation of Plato, and to my 
notes on the Cratylus of Plato, and on Pausanias. I shall only 
add farther at present, for the sake of the few who are capable 
of such sublime speculations, that the precipitation • of Vulcan 
indicates the progression, of a divine nature from on high, as far 
as to the last fabrication in sensibles, and this so as to be moved, 
and perfected, and directed by the Demiurgus and father of all 
things: That the Satumian bonds manifest the union of the 
whole fabrication of the universe,' with the intellectual and pa- 
ternal supremacy of Saturn : And that the castrations of Hea* 
ven obscurely signify, the separation of the Titanic ^ series 
fr^om the connective^ order. For whatever among u^ appears 



' Hence, according to the fable, Saturn was bound by Jupiter, who is 
the Demiurgus or artificer of the universe. 

* The Titans are the ultimate artificers of things. 

5 Heaven, according to his first subsistence, belongs to the order of 
Gods, who are denominated intelligible, and at the same time intellec* 
tual, and is the source of coanexion to all things. 



to be of a' worie condition^ and tq' belckig to the ibferior co- 
ofdioation of things^ fables assume according to a better nature 
and power.. Thus, for instance, a bond withus impedes end 
restrains energy, but^ there it is a contact' and ineffable union 
with. <»use8* A . precipitation here is a violent motion: firom 
that which is ike cause of it; but with the Gods it indicates pro- 
lific progression, and an unrestrained and free presence with 
all things, without departing from its proper principle, but pro- 
ceeding from it through every thing with immutable order. 
AndtcastrationaLiu things partial and material^ cause a diminution 
of p0wes;.but in primary causes^ th^ obscur^y signify the pro* 
^resf ion :of secondary ruaturea into a subject order, from their 
proper principles.; primary natures at the same time remaining 
established in themselves undiminished, neither being moved 
through the progression of these, nor mutilated by their separa- 
tioni nor divided by. their distribution in things subordinate* 

. What must the reader^ who* is an adept in the theology and 
mythology of which the above is an adumbration, think of that 
system which asserts, that the Gods of the ancients are the pa- 
triarchs and prophets of the Jews? Certainly, that it is nothing 
iiK>re than JotiSaixti roXjxa, xai Ssivi} atrefisiu, tuu iMt.n%ov ovap, 

Walworth. THOMAS TAXLOR. 
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N<>. llL^[Continuedfrom No. XLVL p. 196.] 

Rfev. iv. 8. They rest not day and night, saying. Holy, 
holy i holy, Lard God Almighty, Tli^t the holiness of God 
was thrice proclaimed, is very emphatical. Instances of repeat- 
id^ a call three times occur both in the sacred and profane 
writings. See Jer. xxiU 9Q, Ezek. xxi. 27^ 2 Cor. xii. 8, Psalm 
W. 17, Matt. xxyi. 44, Dan. vi. 10. The heathens, to show 
their sorrow for the dea^ of their friends,, called upon, them 
tljrice, {Homer f Odms. ui, 65. Aristophan. in Ran. Firgil, 
JBn^ vi.) The Delptuaa Oracle saluted a man thrice king. 
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{Pindar, Pyth. Od. 4.) The acclamations in the Romair' 
theatres seem to have been commonly repeated thrice. For 
Horace, {lib. ii. Od. 17.) speaking of Maecenas, says, 

Latum Tkeatris ter crepuit sonum. 
Even, in the Senate-house we have an instance and form im 
rule. Gallicanus, {in Avidio Cassio) 

Antonine Pie, Dii te seroent ; ■ 

Aniomne Clemens, Dii te servent ; 

Antonine Clemens, Dii te servent. 

And JElius Lampridius, speaking of the first reception of 
Alexander Severus, which was in the senate, as a kind of inau- - 
guration, relates the acclamations in like manner. In cases of 
excessive joy, the acclamations were much more firequently re-^ ' 
peated. Daubuz. 

John xxi. 23. 1 suppose that even the world itself could not' 
contain the books that should be written. This is a very strong 
Eastern expression, to represent the great number of miracles 
which Jesus wrought. We find, however, sacred and other au* 
thors using hyperboles of the same signification. In Nuitob^ 
xiii. 33,^ the spies who returned firom the search of the land of \ 
Canaan say> that they saw giants there, of such a pifodigioaa ' 
size, that they were in their own sight as grasshoppens. * In 
Deot. i. 28, cities with high walls round about them are 
said to be walled up to heaven. In Dan. iv. 11, mention is 
made of a tree, whereof the height reached unto the heaven, and 
the sight thereof unto the ^nd of all the earth. And the author 
of EcclesiasticiTS in ch. xlvii. 15, speaking of Solomon's wis- 
dom, says, 'thy soul covered the whole earth, and thou fiilediBtit 
with parables.' In Josephus {Antiq. xix. £2) God is men- 
tioned as promising to Jacob that he would give the land of 
Canaan to him and his seed, and then it is added^ they shall Jill 
the whole sea and land, which the sun shines upon* Philo, in 
his tract De Ebriet. torn. i. p. 362, 10, is observed to speak 
after the same manner. And likewise in his Tract de Poster. 
Coini, torn. i. p. 253. Ed. Mangey. fVetstein in N. Test, ^oii 
the place, and Basnage in his Histoire des Juifs, lib, iii. 1, 9» 
and 5, 7, have quoted the following passages from the anci^ 
Jewish writers : ^ If all the seas were ink, and every reed was 
a pen, and the whole heaven and earth were parchment, aQ4 
all the sons of men writeis, they would not be sufficient to 
write all the lessons which Jochanan composed.' And concertt-- 
ing one Eliezer it is said, that ' if the heavens were parchment 
and all the sons of men writers^ and all the trees of the forest 
were pens, it would not be sufficient for writing all the wis- 
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^m \irbich he was . possessed of/ Homer, II. B. xx. 946, 
makes ^neas say to Achilles^ ' Come^ let us have done with 
reproaching one another, for we may throw out so many re- 
proachful words upon one another, that a ship of an hundred 
oars cannot be able to carry the load.' Thou^ few instances 
of any thing like these are to be found in the writers of the 
Western world, yet it has been observed, that Cicero, iu 
Philip. .244, says, Prasertim cum illi eamgloriam consecutisunt, 
qua vix calo capi posse videatur; and that Livy, in vii.25, says. 
Ha vires popuU Romani, quas vix terrarum capit orbis* 
^^Pearce. 

Neh. i. 11. I was the hinges cup-bearer. Houbigant sup- 
poses that Nehemiah repeated this prayer, which he had often 
^before used, now again in silence, while he administered the cup 
to the king in his office. The office of cup-bearer was a 
place of great honor and advantage in the Persian court, on ac- 
count of the privilege which it ^ave him who bare it, of being 
daily in the king's presence, and the opportunity which he had 
.of .gaining his favor, for procuring any petition he should 
make to him. That it was a place of great advantage seems 
evidient by Nehemiah's gaining those immiense . riches /which 
enabled him for so many years, (ch. v. 14, 19) out of his 
own purse only, to live in his government with great splendor 
and expense without burthening the people. Prideaux Con- 
nexions, Ann. 445. According to Xenophon, (CyropacUa, 1. i. 
c. 11,) the cup-bearers with the Persians and Medes used to 
take the wine out of the vessels into the cup, and pour some of 
it into their left hand, and sup it up, that if there was^tny poi-' 
•on in it the king might not be. hurt,* and then he delivered it 
to I)im upon three fingers. (Heliodor. Ethiopic. 1. vii. c. 27.) 

Rev. V. 2. I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud 
voice. This angel performs the office of a crier or herald. 
The rabbies suppose such a crier in heaven among the angels, 
and give him the name of Acraziel. . (Ub.demort. mos.) 
The Romans having elected their magistrates, caused a crier 
to proclaim their names. {JTocem^prteconis expectant. Seneca^ 
Epist. 118.) 

Rev. iv. 8. Which was, and is, and is to come. This ex- 
pression signifies that God is eternal, by an induction of all the 
parts of time, past, present, and future. Thus the Egyptians 
expressed the eternity of their Minerva or Isis. {^utarch* 
De Isid. et Osirs p. 39^.) Tlius also the Greeks described the 
eternity of J upiter. (Pausanias, PHocic. p. 328.) 

1 Sam. xxvi. 12. The chise of mater. It has been supposed 
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.that the cruse of water here mentioned^ was a clepsydra, or 
fone of those water watcb-^measures used by the ancients in ibekr 
camps. The use of clepsydras is of great antiquity. They 
were invented in Egypt under the Ptolemies, as were also auo- 
dials. The Romans generally adopted them. There were 
"iMveral sorts of them ; but this was common to all, that water 
'ran by gentle degrees from one vessel to another ; and, rising by 
little and little, lifted upon its surface a piece of cork, which, 
according to its different altitudes, showed the different hours. 
They had two great defects. The one, that the wfiter ran out 
with a greater or less facility as the air was more or less dense. 
The other, that the water ran more readily at the beginning 
than towards the conclusion. They were principally used in 
the winter. The orators in their pleadings were limited to a 
certain measure of time, and had one of these clepsydrse stand- 
ing by to prevent them from running beyond the prescribed 
kngth. See Encychp. Britan. Art. Clepsydra and Hydro^ 
statics, Plate Q4S,Jig. 7i where a representation is given of one. 
(Wilson^t A. D.) Dr. Hager considers the clepsydra to be ^ 
Chinese invention. Classical Journal, Vol. I. p. 51. 

^ The time, which diese judicial speeches were npt suflfered 
to exceed, was previously fixed by the Archon, according to the 
nature of the cause, and the number of pertinent observations 
which it required ; and this time was regulated by the drc^ping 
of water through a glass, called clepsydra, which was carefully 
stopped when any verbal or written evidence was produced, or 
any law, will, or other instrument was read in court.' — Sir W. 
Jones's Works, ix. 57. 

Rev.iv. 5. There were seven lamps of fire burning before 
the throne. Fire or torches are the symbols of the royal pre*^ 
senoe. It was a very ancient custom for kings to have fire 
carried before them, as a mark of honor and empire. The 
Persian monarchs bad fire carried before them in procession. 
CXenophon, Cyr. lib. viii.) The kings of Lacedxmon also bad 
fire, taken from die altar of Jupiter, borne before them. (Nh 
colausapud Stohe. Edog. 42.) So also Servim {Virgil, JEm* 
lib. V.) says, *^ In honorem enim regum cum faculis procedeba- 
tnra populis, ut ait de Pailante : ^ Lucet via longo Ordine^^m- 
marum, et late discriminat agros/ ** Thus did the Romans beftve 
one of their emperors. (Litnt Epitom. lib. xvii. Herodian, lifai* 
t.§.aO, 50. ii.|9,30.) Daubuz. 

Rev. iv. 3. Like a jasper. Gems, or precious stones^ am 
the symbols of divine oracles^ of his will and commandments, 
and thjsl bis wiU^ whether for good or bad, is to be known, by 
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Ae colors of the gems. The Egyptians and others represented 
the qualities of their gods in a m&nneir analogical to this. 
*rbns Plutarch (De Defect. Of He. Edit. Aid. p. fi78) sayi, 
^ There are dai(Aig the demons, as well as limofig men, differ 
rent rirtues and paSlsions, and unreasonable desires : in some of 
thetn sdtne weak and obscure remnants, like exuberances: but 
in others they are found iti great abundance, and very stubborn, 
of which the sacrifices, mysteries, and my thologies, preserve and 
retain tip and dowq, footsteps and symbols spread about/ 
H^nce it appears that he considered the religion and ceremo- 
nies of the pagans as synibolical representations, and effects of 
the good nature or evil dispositions of the demons worshipped 
therein. The symbolical figures of their deities represent to 
the view of the worshippers what good or evil they may espect 
from them. See Philo de Legat. ad Caium, p. ^1. Pausa- 
nias Messenic. p. 141. Sallust. Philos. de Diiset Mund. <^ap. 
6. Sirvius in Virg. JEn. i. 524. Daubuz. 

Matt. vi. 19. Lay not up foryounehes treasures. We find 
the illuSstrious and opulent among the aticients were employed 
not merely in accumulating silver and gold, but in amassmg ^ 
prodigious number of sulnptiiious and magnifi:cent habits, which 
were regarded as a necessary and indbpdttsable part of their 
treasures. Hence in the detail of a gr«ttt man's w^lth, the 
numerous dnd superb suits of apparel he possessed never fail 
to be recorded. Dion Halicar. lib. vi. p. 350. Hudson. Po* 
'fyam Strdteg. p. 180. Edit. Cosdubon: 1589. Ibid. p. 
512. Dion CasskiSf /ifr.lxi. p. 9^8^* Reimar. Philo ih 
Ftae. torn. ii. p. 539* Edit, mansey. Thus also we read 
that Titus, after the destruction of Jerusalefn, distributed to 
those who had distinguished themselves by their valor,' gold, 
silver, and garments. Josephus^ Bell. Jud. /tft.vii.cap. 1. §3. 
p. 404. Havercamp. Set tiho Clefnens Alexand. ]p. 59f 234. 
Edit. Paris, 16«9. Horat. Epist. Kb; i. Epist. «. v. 40. 
Job xxvii. 16, Gen. xlv. 22, Acts xt. 33, James v; 23; — Har- 
wood's Intr()d. a. p.^5. 

Job xxxi. 36. And bind it as a crown to me. A crown or 
turban, cotnpdsed bf linen, on which were hieroglyphic charac- 
ters written. Itnen was one of the oldest materials diat ever 
was written upon. This appears by the bandages of the Egyp- 
tian mummies sffll preserved. (Hormer, vol. ii.p. 172)Livy(lib. 
iv. cap. 7; 13| 20, and Ub. x. 38) mentions Ubri lintei, linen books 
or records, as being in use among the Romans. And long 
«fter those times Vopiscus in AureUan. % 1. Pliny p Nat. Hist, 
i^. 11. An accusation might be as easily depictedr in hiero- 
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glyphical wridng on linen^ as a direction for destrojinga'perMlv 
be ei^^raved in the lame kind of writing on a wooden taU^t. 
An inatance of the latter we meet with in Homer. ^r.Wood, 
(Essay on tike Genius and Writings of Homer, p. 250.) after 
observing that neither in the Iliad nor Odyssey is there any 
thing that conveys the idea of letters or reading, nor any allu- 
sion to literal writing, adds, ' as to symbolical, hieroglypUr 
cal, or picture-like description, something of that kind was do 
doubt known to Homer, of which the letter, as it is called, 
which Bellerophon carried to the king of Lycia, is a proof/ 
This letter was. sent from Proetus, U. vi. l68. 

To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 
With marks expressive of his dire intent. 
Graved on a tablet, that the Prince should die. 

PoPB. 

^ The Mexicans, though a civilised people,' adds Mr. 
Wood, * had no alphabet ; and the account they sent to 3foi»- 
tezuma of the lancung of the Spaniards was in diis picture 
wrilins[.'« 

Ezekiel xlvii. 9. Every thing shall Uve whither the rii>er 
Cometh. Even in the Asphaltite lake, which is so unfavorable 
jto animal life, Josephus represents this lake as salt, and inca- 
pable of feeding fishes. Tacitus says, that it does not suffer 
fishes or water-fowl to live in it. Yet Maundrell observed two 
or three shells of fishes on the shore. > Bp. Pococke found its 
waters very salt ; and on tasting it, hi^ mputh was constnnged, 
us if it had been a strong alum water. He observes, ' it has 
been said by all authors, and is the common opinion, that there 
is no fish in this lake. The fresh-water fish of the river Jorr 
dan probably would not live in it. After I left the Holy Land 
it was positively affirmed to me, that a monk had seen fish 
caught in this water; and probably there may be fish peculiar 
to the lake, for which this water may not be too salt : but 
this is a fact that deserves well to be enquired into. The 
air about this lake has always been thought to be very bad.' 
Michaelis says, that the Dead Sea is more brackish than any 
known sea or salt well in the world : it contains as much salt 
as water can dissolve, viz. the fourth part of the weight of the 
water. And this is the reason why neither men nor animak sink 
in the Red Sea. If you throw fishes into so heavy awater,thej 



^ 



^ Comp. G4guet*i Origin of Laws, &c. voL i. p. 174, edit. JSdinbwghi 
JKobertsoiesUist. of America, vol. U. p. 1^ tro; 1, 880. 4to. * - 
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tannot swim in it^ but fall immediately on their side. New- 
come. See also 6p. Newton^ v. 2. 

Rev. iv. 10. And etui their crowns before the throne. This 
circumstance may be illustrated by several cases which, occur 
in history. Johephus, {Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 10) relating how 
Herod the Great^ going to meet Augustus Caesar after his vic- 
tory over M. Antony, whose party Herod had embraced, says, 
that before he entered into the city, and came into the J[^9ipe- 
for's presence, he took off his diadem or crown; and having 
made his apology, Caesar bid him put it on ag^ip. Tigran^s, 
king of Armenia, did the same to Pompey. (Cic. Urat. /?• 
Sextio, Plutarch, v. Pomp.fol. 209' Aid. Edit. Horat. lib. 
i. £p. 12.) Tiridates in this manner did Jiomage to Nero^ 
laying the ensigns of his royalty at the statue of Caesar, to re- 
ceive them again from his hand. {Tacit'USf Ann. lib. xv, p. 
258. Ed. Paris, 1608. Procopim de Bell. Parthico, lib. ii. 
cap. n.) In the inauguration of the Byzantine Caesars, whep 
the Emperor comes to receive the sacrament, he puts off his 
crown. {Cantacuzene,lib.i.c.4i.) Daubuz. 

Rev. V. g. Thou art worthy to take the book. Such apchir 
mations as this were common amongst the ancients. (Euri^ 
piies, . 1574 and 16 1 8. Herodot. lib. S. cap. 20.) They were 
usual at the inauguration of the Roman Emperors. The fol- 
lowing instance is irom JElius Lampridius, (in Anton. Diadur, 
meno^ Macrine Imperator, Dii te serpent : Antonine Diadu^, 
mene, JDH te servent : and in the conclusion, Antoninus dignfu. 
imperio. It occurs also in the case of Gordianus, (Julius Co* 
pitolinus in Gordianis,) JEquum estpjustum est, Gordiane^ 
Auguste, Dii te servent. When Probus was declared Empe- 
ror, the acclamations were concluded with these words, (Flav* 
Fopiscus in Probo,) Et priusfuisti semper dignus imperioj^ 
dipius triu9nphis,felix agas, feticiter imperes. See TheophyT. 
Stmociatta de Mauritio, lib. i. cap. I. And Ammian. Marr 
cellin. lib. 27* De Gratiani inaugurat. The Byzantine 
Emperors, at their inauguration, were proclaimed to be worthy 
of it, by the public and repeated acclamations of the word. 
ABIOIS^ as appears from the full account^given of it by the Em- 
peror Cantacuzene, lib. i. cap. 41. It'was first, sung by the 
patriarch, repeated by the choir, and lastly, by the voice of thjB 
multitude. See the Pontif. Romanum, or Selden's Titles of 
Honor. This acclamation was always made in a singing tone. 
Thus Horace says^ (Epod. 9,) Galli canentes Cesarem: «ul> 
Virgil also, (JEn. vii.) tteeemque canebant. Daubw^ ; 

Job xviii. 19'. He shall have neither son nor ruphew among 
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his people, nor anjf remaining in his dwellings. The original 
word JOT dwellings, SchuUens says, signifies a territory of re^ 
Alga for strangers. The great men among the Aralbs called 
their respective districts by this name ; because they took 
under their protection all defenceless and necessitous persons 
who fled thither. They prided themselves in having a great 
number of these clients or dependants. This was an ancient cas«* 
tom in Arabia, and continues to the present day. The Arabian 
poets frequency refer to it. Arabian Jnthologia, p. 4£4. n. 

Judges zzi. IQ. On the north side of BetheL It was usual 
anciently for people to celebrate their festivals out of their 
cities. Tents were most probably pitched for their accommo- 
dation. On this occasion it is likely that virgins from other 
towns attended, though those of Shiloh might be most nuoie* 
rousk When Dr. Perry arrived at Siut, a large town near Ae 
Nile, about seventy leagues above Cairo, it was ' the first day 
of Biram, and, ^omg to the town, we found a gre&t mai^ tent^ 
pitchsd, and an innumerable concourse of people, without Ae 
town, to the south-virest of it. These people were partly of 
Siut, and pardy from die circumjacent villages, who catne 
diither to celebrate the happy day.' Harmer, i. 151. 

Rev. iii. 8. I have set before thee an open door. St. Paul 
uses this symbol to signify d^e free exercise or propagation of 
the gospel. Acts xiv. STy 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. d. Col. iv. 
d. Thus also Pindar (Olymp. Od. vi.) has the expression, to 
open the gates of songs, that is, to begin to sing freely ; and 
Euripides {Hijppoh vs. 56») has the |rin;ase, the gates of' hell 
opened, tosignify, thatdeath is ready to seize upon a man. Daubuz». 

Ezek. iv. 3. This shall be a sign to the home of Israel. 
Teaciung by symbolical actions was very common. Herodotus 
(ells us that Cyrus, upon receiving the instructions that Harpa- 
gus had sent him, deliberated what method he could put in 
practice, as the most proper and efiectual to induce the Per- 
sians to revolt. After anxiously revolving die subject, he fixed 
upon these measures as the most opportune. He gave orders 
for all the Persians to convene, and every man to bring with 
him a hatchet. Beings assembled, he commanded them t<r 
clear a piece of ground of considerable extent, within the limits 
of diat day.. This drudgery being finished, he ordered them to 
re-assemble the day foUowing, on which he had provided a 
magnificent feast, and entertained them in the most sumptuous 
and splendid manner. The entertaimnent concluded, he alsked 
them which they preferred, the festivity of the present, or'thcf 
drudgery of die past day. Upon all declaring, that there was 
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up comparison between pleasure and pain, he addresfsed himself 
to them, and said, that so long as they were in subjection. to 
the Medes they would experience the servile labor and toil of 
yesterday. Biit if they would throw off the yoke, and follow 
him, he would for ever vindicate them into the liberty, plent/, 
and felicity, in which they were now regaling. Herodottis, 
Clio, p. 282, voL i. Ulasgua ; et Pohani Strategem. lib. 
vil. p. 480. CcLsaubon. Tarquin cut off'^the heads of the tall- 
est poppies in his garden, thus indicating to his son liis 
intention to cut off the most powerful and distinguished of the 
citizens. tAvii Hist. Rom. ib. i. p. 73. Elzevir.; et Poly^ 
€mi Strategem. p. 552. Lugdunif 1589. Epaminondas, most 
effectually to stimulate the Thebans to attack the Lacedaemo- 
nians with vigor and resolution, took a large snake, publicly 
showed it to the army, crushed I its bead beore them all; 
then, addressing himself to them, 'See how useless, said he, the 
rest of the body is^ when the head is but once completely 
bruised. Just so, if we can but crush the Spartans, who are 
at the head of our adversaries ; the rest of the body of their 
allies will become totally insignificant.' Fired with this repre* 
sentation, the Thebans rushed forward with impetuosity, made 
a vigorous impression upon the Lacedaamonian phalanx, routed 
it, jand the whole multitude of their auxiliaries fled. Pofy€Bm 
Strategem. p. 122. Sertorius, in order to deter his men from 
their destructive resolution of attacking the main body of the 
Romans, and to induce them to concur with him in his design 
of engaging only small detached {>arties, till the whole power 
should be graduidly reduced and annihilated, practitodthis ex- 

«edient. He ordered one day all his troops under arms, 
t^hen they stood all marshalled and arranged before him, 
waiting his commands, he brought out two horses, one extreme- 
ly lean and old, the other strong and stately, and distinguished 
by a brushy and beautiful tail. By the lean one stood a very 
tall and robust man : by the stately one, a very diminutive figure^ 
of a mean and contemptible aspect. Upon a signal given to 
them, the strong man seized the tail of the emaciated beast, to 
piill it off by dmt of violence, laboring and striving to effect his 

Purpose in vain, to the no small diveirsion of the spectators. 
*he little mean-looking person picked out one single hair after 
another, till the whole was at last exhausted. Sertorius then 
addressmg himself to the army, assured them, that in like, man- 
ner^ all their most vigorous efforts to conquer the combined 
force of Rome would be equally vain and fruitless, while^ by 
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attacking them in single detached bodies they mighty in the 
end^ insensibly and gradually diminish and exhaust the whole 
collective system of their power. PltUarch*s Life of Sertoritu, 
vol. ii. p. 1051. Ed. H, Slephan* Ga. 



** A short Introduction to Hebrew Criticism ;" abstracted 
from De Missy's " Critica Sacral 



Sanctos ausus recludere fontes. — ^Virgil. 

I. X HE method of discovering and rectifying the errors of the 
Hebrew text, which De Missy, principally recommends, is—' to 
compare the several correspondent passages of Scripture/ and 
to * adopt those particular readings which best agree with the 
context and the rules of grammar.' These ' parallel pas- 
sages/ be observes, ^ wiU'be found far more ample and various^ 
than most persons could, at first, conceive. They may be 
looked upon as different copies of the same original — copies 
of undoubted authority and of venerable antiquity / and,' if they 
were carefully compared together, they would,. no doubt, con- 
tribute much to our present store of Hebrew criticism. They 
are of different sorts, and are often found at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. De Missy makes the following clai- 
sification of them : 

]. Genealogical registers, muster-rolls, &c. doubly inserted. ' 
!2. Historical narrations repeated. 

3. Sentiments, messages. Sec. twice recited. 

4. Quotations made by one prophet from another. 

5. Quotations or repetitions borrowed by the same prophet 
from himself. 

II. Genealogical registers are almost coeval with mankind. 
For many peculiar reasons the Jews were very exact in drawing 
ihem up, and they preserved them with a kind of religious 
reverenee. (See 1 Chron. ix. 1.) That they retained them 
during the time of the Babylonish captivity, plainly appears 
from a passage in Nehemiah, (vii. 5.) But as we have them 
now, many important differences may be found between the 
same ^ genealogies mentioned in different parts of Scripture. 
This is a circumstance which deserves the serious attention of 
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all who believe in the divine origin of the Jewish religion. 
Under this head may be compared---- 

1. Gen. V. 3r-S2. ' 1 Chron. i. 1—4. 

2. Gen. x. 2— 4. 1 Ghron. i. 5 — 7. 

3. Gen. X. 6-:-8, 13—18. 1 Chron. i. 8— 16. 

4. Gen. x. 22—29. 1 Chron. i. 17—23. 

5. Gen. xi. 10—26. 1 Chron. i. 24—27- 

6. Gen. xxv. 2—4. 1 Chron. i. 32, 33. 

7. Gen. xxv. 13—16. 1 Chrom i. 29—31. 

8. Gen. xxxvi. 10 — 14; 1 Chron. i. 35— 37. 
9* Gen. xxxvi. 20— 28. 1 Chron. i. 38«— 42. 

10. Gen. xxxvi. 31— 39i 1 Chron. i. 43 — 50. 

11. Gen. xxxvi. 40— 43; 1 Chron. i. 51 — 54* 

This list may be extended at pleasure, by the help of those 
references which are placed in the margin of our English Bibles. 
See, however, 

12. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 — 39* 1 Chron. ii. 10—47. 

13. Ezra ii. 1 — 70. Nehem. vii. 6—73. , 

In proper names mistakes are very frequent. The misappre- 
hension of similar letters was certainly the cause of many^errqrs; 
other circumstances will account for more. . See a very 8ti:iking 
di^erence in the names and number of David's sons, as 
fecorded in 

1 Chron. iii. 1 — 4. and 2 Sam. iii. 2 — 5. 
iChron. iii.5 — 8. > ^c i^ ir 

Compare also 

Josh. xxi. 1 — 39. aifd 1 Chron. vi. 54 — 81. 

Other instances may easily be collected, especially from the 
joumeyingsof the Israelites into the wilderness. Mistakes of this 
kind may have arisen from the transcriber casting his eye, when 
the same word was found twice within a short compass, on the 
wrong place. From this cause have arisen both omissions and 
repetitions. An instance of the former sort may be seen in No. 
4. of the preceding series. In the genealogy of the line of Shem 
we read. Gen. x. 22, 23. WYWfftt*^J3l: Dn»1i. e. 'And* 
Aram : and the sons of Aram, Hz,' &c., which was doubtless 
the reading of th6 original copy in Chronicles. The intermediate 
words seem to have been left out by some careless transcriber. 
This is evident both from the exact conformity between these 
passages ekewhere, and from the Arabic version of this place 
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ill Chronicles. A variation in Numbers must be accounted for' 
on different principles ; but what those principles are^ which wilt 
fairly and completely unfold the causes of this variation^ have 
not yet been discovered^ Dr. Kennicot has, howevefi made 
great advances towards it in his. 1st Diss. p. 96> &e. 

Historical fiarratives repeated. 
III.' Under this head may be compared— . 
1. 1 Sain. xxxi. 1 — ld» and 1 Chrou. x. l*-]2. 



2. 2 Samt v. 1-— 3« 

3. 2 Sam. v, 17 — ^5» 

4. 2 Sam. vi. 1 — 11. 

5. 2 Sam. vi. I2r— 16. 

6. 2 Sam. vi. 17—19. 
7* 2 Sam. vii. 1—29. 

8. 2 Sam. viii. 1 — 18. 

9. 2 Sam.x. 1—19.. 

10. 2Sam.xi.l.&xii.dO^Sl. 
11.2 Sam. xxi. 1^—22. 
12. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 — 25. 



13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

is. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 



Kings iii. 5 — 13. 
Kings vi. 1 — 3. 
Kings vi. 19—28. 
Kings vii. 15—22. 
Kings vii. 23-^26. 
Kings vii. 38 — 51. 
Kings viii. 1 — 11. 
Kings viii. 12 — 50. 
Kings viii. 62—- 66« 
Kings ix. 1 — 9* 
Kings ix. 10—23. 
Kings ix. 26—28. 
Kings X. 1—29. 
Kings xii. 1 — 19. 
Kings xii. 21— 24. 
Kings xiv. 21, 29—31. 
Kings XV. 1^ 2, 7| 8. 
Kingdxv. 9 — 15. 
Kings xv^ 16 — 24. 

Kings xxii« 2—35. 
Kings xxii. 41—50. 



34. 2 Kings viii. 16~24. 



1 Chron.xi. 1 — 3. 
i Chron, 3(iv. 8-T-I6. . 
1 Chron. xiii. 5 — 14. . 
1 Chron. xv. 25-29- : 
1 Chron. xvi. 1—3. 
1 Chron. xvii. 1 — 27. 
1 Chron. xviii. 1 — 17. 
1 Chron. xix. 1—1 9. 
1 Chron. xx. 1 — 3. 
1 Chron. xx. 4 — 8. 

1 Chron. xxi. 1 — 27. 

2 Chron. i. 7— 12. 
2 Chron. iii. 1 — 4. 
2 Chron. iii. 8— IS. 
2 Chron. iii. 15—17. 
2 Chron. iv. 2—5. 

2 Chron. iv. 6. & v. 1. 

2 Chron. v. 2—14. 

2 Chron. vi. 1 — 39. 

2 Chron. vii. 4 — 10. 

2 Chron. vii. 11—22, 

2 Chron. viii. 1 — 10. 

2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. 

2 Chron. ix. 1—28. 

2 Chron. x. 1— 19. 

2 Chron. xi. 1 — 4. 

2 Chron. xii. 13 — 16. 

2 Chron. xiii. 1, 2, 21, 23. 

2 Chron. xiv. 1-3. I6— 18. 

2 Chron. xvi. 1—6, 11 — 14, 

&c. 
2 Chron. xviiL 1 — 34. 
2 Chron. xx. 31—37. & xxi. 1 . 
2 Chron. xxi. 5—10^ 19, 20, 

&c. 
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3^. 2 Kings viir. 2d—Q>9. 

36. £ Kings xi. 1-^3. 

37. 9 Kings xi. 4—20. 

38. £ Kings xi. 21, & xii. 21 • 

39. 2 Kings xiy. 1— 6v 

40. 2 Kings xiv. 8—14, 



2 Cbrou. xxii. 1—6. 
2 Cbron. xxii. lO — 12. 
2 Cbron. xxtii. 1—21. 
2 Chron. xitiv, l-^27. 
2 Chron. xxv. 1— *4. 
2 Cbron. xxv. 17 — 28. 



17—20. 
41.2 Kings xiv. 21, 22. xv* 2 Cbron. xxvi. 1—4, 21—23. 
2—7. 

42. 2 Kings xv. 32— S8» 

43. 2 Kings xvi. 1t-<-20. 

44. 2 Kings xviit. 1 — 3; 
4.5. 2 Kinga x^iFiti. 13> 17'--S7. 
46. 2 Kings xix, l-r-S7. 



See 

21. 



8c 



47. 2 Kings XX. 1—11. 
46. 2 Kings XX. 12—21. 

49. 2 Kings xxi. 1— Q. 

50. i Kings xxi. 17—26. 
^i. 2 Kings xxii. I — 20. 
52. 2 Kings xxiii. 1—3. 
63. 2 Kings xxiii. 21—23. 

54. 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. 

55. 2 Kings xxiii. 30—37. 

& xxiv. 1 — 6. 

56. ^ Kings xxiv, 8— 17- 

57. 2 Kings xxiv. 18—20. 1 

XXV. 1—30. ) 

58. 2 Cbron. xxxvi. 22, 23. 

Many of these variations are only different expressions of the 
same things, and are probably copied from diffierent accounts. 
For several authors 

(compare 1 Chron. »xix. 29* with 2 Cbron. ix. 29* & xii. 15. 
2 Cbron. xiii. 22. 1 Kings xv. 7. 

2 Chron. xx. 34. 1 Kings xxii. 45. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 2 Kin^s xv. 6.) 

were often employed in writing the history of the same reign ; 
and the compilers of the books of Kings and Chronicles, which 
are evidently compendiums of larger accounts, have no doubt 
followed the diction, sometimes of one, and 4<Miietimes of ano- 
ther copy. Hence it is i^asy to account for the different phrase* 
ology which occurs in passages other wi^ coixespondent; though 



2 Chron. xxvii, 1—9. 
2 Cbron. xxviii. 1 — 27. 
2 Chron. xxix. 1,2; 
isai, xxxy'u 1 — 22. 
Isai. xxxvii. 1^ — 38. 

Cbron. xxxii. 1 
Is^i. xxxviii. 1 — 8. 
Isai. xxxix. 1—8. 2 Chron« 

xxxii. 24 — 33. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 1—9. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 18—1-25. 
2 Cbron. xxxiv. 1-^28. 
2 Cbron. xxxiv. 29 — 32. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 1, 17 — 19. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 20—24, 

xxxvi. 1. ' 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 2 — 8. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10. 

C Jerem, lii. 1 — 34. 

I 2 Cbron. xxxvi. 11-^21. 
Ezra i. 1 — 3. 
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something! perhaps^ should be attribated to the genius of the 
compilers tfamnselves. But though there were extant several 
histories of the same reign ; yet one of them seems to have been 
always held in higher estimation than the rest. From these mosC 
approved accounts of every reign were the histories which we 
now have chiefly extracted. 'Diat the authors of Kings and 
Chronicles copied from the same originals, is evident from the 
thread and texture of their narratives, and from the glaring 
uniformity of their diction. There is one difference indeed, 
which savours not a little of superstition, and it is this : in many 
places where Kings has TXVV, it is changed in the correspondent 
passages of Chronicles into DVPM. At what time this super- 
stition of substituting DVPM, &c. for nVP began to take plac« 
among the Jews, it would be difficult to say : perhaps some 
time before the captivity; but this is uncertain. ' It is the 
general opinion,' says De Missy, p. 18. § 3> ' of the Jewish 
Church, and adopted by the Christian, that the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles were composed by Ezra. But are not the 
fore-mentioned differences, respecting ther name of God (sup* 
posing them to have subsisted in the first copies) plains inters 
rial proofs of the falsity of this opinion? supposing them 
to have subsisted so early. But, to speak freely my mind, 
I strongly suspect that they are of a much later date, and took 
their rise from the foolish superstition of comparatively modern 
Jews. A superstition that seems to have had some effect not 
cmly on these later historical books, but also on the Psaims, and 
even on the Pentateuch : for the Hebrew has now the word 
DVTvK in several places through the Books of Moses, w|iere 
the Samaritan text reads HirP.' 

IV. Certain Psalms, Precepts, Sentiments, Messages, 8cc. 
are often repeated in Scripture : v. g. 

1. Exod. XX. 2—17. Deut. v. 6—21. 

2. Levit. xj. 2—19. Deut. xiv. 4—18. 

3. Numb. xxiv. 3, 4. Nqmb. xxiv. 15, 16. 

4. Numb. xxiv. 9. Gen. xlix. 9, & xxvii. 29. 

5. 2 Sam. xxii. 1—51. Psalm xviii. 2 — 50. 

6. 1 Chron. xvi. 8—22. ^ i Psalm cv. 1—15. 

7. 1 Chron; xvi. 23—33. > < Psakn xcvi. 1—13. 

8. 1 Chron. xvi. 35, 36. 3 t Psalm cvi. 47, 48, 

9. Psalm xiv. 1—7. Psalm liii. 1—6. 

10. Psalm xl. 13 — 17. Psalm Ixx. 1—5. 

11. Psalm Ivii. 7— 11. Psalm cviii. 1—5. 

12. Psalm Ix. 5—12. Psalm cviii. 6-13. 

13. Psalm Ixxx. 3, 7, 19. Psalm cvii. 8, 15, 21, SI. , 

14. Psalm cxv. 4-^8. Psalm cxxxv. 15—18. 
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■ The pamllels contained in Nos. 6, 7, 8, clearly show: how 
improperly the Psalms have been disjointed.* This catalogm 
tiiight^asity have been extended. In that case the Proverbs vfoM 
have supplied a good stock of smaller, and the Psalms of larger 
sentences. Numberless passages from the books of Moses 
are repeated in Deuteronomy. 

V. In writing on similar subjects, the same ideas have been 
frequently expressed by different prophets. This^ arises, as 
De Missy thinks, from the same representation being spiritually 
impressed on their minds ; and hence he accounts for that 
similar train of thoughts, and those similar turns of expression, 
which occur so often in the prophetical writings. But the 
prophets not only make use of similar expressidiis; but also, 
in some remarkable predictions, copy '6ne another's words-^as 
will evidently appear from an accurate colhtiotfi of the following 
passages': 

1. Isaiah ii. 2— ^4. Micah iv. 1—- 3/ 

2. Isai. XV. 5. Jerem. xlviii. 5. 

3. Isai. xvi. 6, 7, &c, Jer. xlviii. 29 — 3l, 8cc. 

4. Isai. xxiv, 17, 18, Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. 

5. Isai. Hi. 7, &c Nahum i. 15. 

6. Jeremiah X. 25. Psalm Ixxix, 6, 7. 

7. Jerem. xxvi. 18* Micah iii. 12. 

8. Jer. xlix. 14 — 16, Obadiah v. 1 — 4. 

9. Jer. xlix. 27. Amos i. 4. 

10. Habakkuk, iii. 18, 1&. Psalm xviii. 33. 

1 l.^ephaniah ii. 15. Isaiah xlvii. 8. 

Some of these passages, as they are often applied to different 
subjects, critics may perhaps look upon rather in the light of 
adaptations, than in that of real and formal quotations. But 
in whatever light they may be considered, they should be care« 
fully collated, for it will be found by experience, that they are 
of the utmost importance in confirming and correcting the 
parallel texts. 

VI. " If the prophets," says De Missy, '' quoted from one 
another, it can be no wonder, surely, that they often borrowed 
from themselves ; or, to speak more accurately, that they were 
impressed with the same id^as, and consequently made use of 
the same language^ dn different occasions ;" and within a few 
lines he adds, ** whether n/Z these repetitions were purposely 
made by the respective authors themselves ; or, whether some of 
4hem might not be unwarily inserted in two different places by 

VOL. XXIV. <:iiJl. NO. xi>vii; F 
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the collectors of the prbphetical writiogfl, is H q«eit»OB ; Ihtt 
deienres to be seriously coosidered. The factt howfUftf, ll 
certain ; as will readily appear from the collation of the foUoiiP' 
ing texts:'' 

Isaiah. 

1. Cb. V. 25. & is. 12, Ch. x. 4. 

17,21. 

2. Ch. xi. 6, 7* Ch. Ixv. 25. 

3. Ch. xviii. 2. Cb. ?(viii. 7. 

4. Ch.xxxv. 10. Ch..li. IK 

Jeremiah. 

1. 5. Ch.ii. 28. Ch.xi. 13. 

2. 6. Ch. vii. 30, 31. Ch. xxxii. 34, 35. 

.3. 7. Cb. vii. 33. Ch.xvi.4.8Lxix.7.&xxxiv.20. 

4. 8. Ch. vii. 34. Ch. xvi. 9. & xxv. 10. 

5. 9. Ch. XV. 2. Ch. xliii. 11. 

6. 10. Ch. XV. 13, 14. Ch. xvii. 3; 4. 

7. 11. Ch, xxi. 9, Sec. Ch. xxxviii. 2, Sec. 

8. 12. Ch. xxiii. 5, 6. Ch. xxxiii. 15, l6. 

9. 13. Ch. xxiii. 7, 8. Ch. xvi. 14, 15. 

10. 14. Ch. xxix. 5. Ch. xxix. 28. 

11. 15. Ch. XXX. 10, 11. Ch. xlvi. 27, 28. 

12. 16. Ch. xlviii. 40, 41. Ch. xlix..22. 

13. 17. Ch. xlix. 19—21. Ch. 1. 44 — 46. 

EZEKIEW 

1. 18. Ch. i. 15—21. Ch. x. 8—17. 

.2. 19. Ch. iii. 17—19- Ch. xxxiii. 7—9- 

3. 20. Ch. xi. 18—20. Cb. xxxvi. 25-:-28. 

4. 21. Ch. xviii. 25. Ch. xviii. 29. Sc xxxiii. 17, 20. 

Habakkuk. 
1. 22. Ch.ii. 8. Ch.ii. 17. 

Zechakiah. 
1. 23. Cb. iv. 5. Ch.iv. 13. 

There are many other short repetitions dispersed through the 
several prophetical writings, which need not be particularly spe* 
cified : but though short, they are often of great importance 
in correcting and settling the text. Of this a curious iustaoci 
may be seen in Ezek. xviii. 25, compared with v. 29. And alab 
in Zechar. iv. 5, compared with v, 13. 

VIII. Whep we fix upon any. of these parallels for tbefittrpose 
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of cboAdtr'mg them critically^ we should firs;^ cotnpare them, 
and tkA^ down with exactness every variation : we should then 
eiiNisult the ancient versions with care, and. see what assistance 
they may afford : if these methods fail, we may now use our own 
judgment, applying the rules of grammar, and trying the sense 
by similar modes of expression : if the text still remains embar- 
rassed, we ought to consider lastly, — that the words may have 
b^en transposed, or improperly divided, — that letters may have 
been added, omitted, misplaced,* altered. Sec. and accordingly 
endeavour to rectify the whole upon that constcferation. And 
that we may be the better prepared for this difficult branch of 
criticiam, it would be advisable to note down in a separate 
book) all the additions, mutations, transpositions, &c. of words 
and letters, ^vfaich we may observe in collating the several pas* 
sageis, iiccording to the following sdieme, — by glancing upon 
which we may perhaps be enabled to rectify an error, that might 
otherwise occasion no small degree of difficulty, 

£ Kings xxiv. 18, &c. and Jeremiah lii, 1, 8cc. 
Compared according to Simon's Heb. Bible. 

2 Kings xxiv. 18, 8cc. v. 

rmtii 20. rrnrn 3. 

n'iTWVT /ui^^a t. (Ch.xxv.) ii^jwiinrattrn 4. 



Jei*emiah lii. 1, &c. v* 
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)y<m • nrtik a. 
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• 17. 
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DOD-)i naaitn nDi* tfi;!?» 



wiSij 18. 
rwom 

occurs twice 0/12^ 20. 



rKmbDHurs 14. 
qyn Jiirrm 15. 

jiiiorT 18. 

D^DHJIW 1^.- 

nrpion ii»i jtisdh nw 
iiiwij -HRy ly WTpnm «o.- 

on^Qirm 21. 

TVODp 

twin mwn D>3Dnn rm ss. 



n^iS)2i 24. 

rrn nitfi* 25. 

occurs twice Un\l^ 26. 
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From 2 Kings xxv. 22 — 26^ is not found in the 52nd chapter 
of Jeremiah^ and therefore is not collated ; though it easily 
m^ht be with Jer. xl. 5, 7 — 9^ and xli. 1, 2. 

ro'nrr 27. p-nm 31. 

nynn rwam 

WD ^ irate 

»7D,n^aD • • »^3nmDw»Nn 

DWDH KD3 ^0 28. DWD NDD7 7i«DD 32. 

Hiitn 29. njtw 33. 

Vffl^ T0J1 TDn ViS)7 

rn , vn 

* iten 30. t>23 17D 34. 

* • • iniDffi^Ty 
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r added^ Gen. &c. 
-^ \ omitted^ Exod. &c. 
^^^°^^ transposed, Deut. &c. 

(^improperly divided, Isai. 8Cc. 

A scheme of ^ ( '«'^.!^;". *t "^"'^ . * « 

^1 omitted, \n the word * 

\ } transposed, in the word * 
Letters-? (changed into * 
J r added 
C •. } omitted 

j transposed 

C changed into 

And so on through the Alphabet. 
Chesterfield, April 20^A, 1819. W. 



OBSERVATIONS ON MR. BELLAMY'S 

REPLY TO KIMCHI. 



I HAVE just read, in the number of the Classical Journal for 
March, Mr. Bellamy's reply to some remarks of mine on his 
New Translation of the Bible ; and especially on his new anci 
extraordinary version of Gen. vi. 14. As I do not wish to 
'enter nt great length on the discussion of a subject i/vhich has 
^Ircia^y/KMXiipied much abler pens than mine^ and which, X 
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traat, has been nearly aet at rest, I shall chiefly confine wlfMS 
10 Mr. B/a new version of Gen. vi. 14, and hii chargfe of 
infidelity levelled at those critics who differ from him m to dii 
present state of the Hebrew text. 

After the able, detailed, and satisfactory manner in which 
Mr.'Wbittaker has confuted Mr. Bellamy's assertion, that off 
Modem Versions of the Bible derive their origin from the Vul- 
gate, I did not expect that he would again venture to assert 
*^ that those contradictions in the authorised version, which 
have enabled objectors to shake the very foundation of society, 
have no authority in the sacred language^ but have been made 
hy the ignorance of the first transhitors tn Hebrew ^ continued 
in the tramlation of Jerom^ and copied from the Latin VtiU 
gate into all the European translations. '^ Mr. Bellamy per- 
severes in maintaining that those who disapprove of his new 
translation are hostile to any improvement of the authorised ver- 
sion. This is. by no means die case. I should rejoice aa 
much as Mr. B. to see the learning and talents of our first He- 
brew scholars directed to brmg the authorised version to a 
higher degree of perfection ; and, I believe, not a few of Mr« 
B.'s opponents concur with me in this sentiment. Ttie point 
at issue between us, is simply whether Mr. Bellamy is. Or ia 
not, eompetent to so important and so difficult ft task. I wish, 
as I have said Jbefore, to impute no ill design to Mr. B. On 
the contrary, I believe he means well, and thinks he shall 

S'omote the cause of religion by his projected alterations of the 
nglish Bible. But I oelieve him to be too little skilled in 
Hebrew Criticism, too careless and inelegant as an English 
writer, too fanciful in his theories, and too deficient in judg« 
ment, to execute wifh iliility and suoceas the task he has under- 
taken : these are not merely my owQoimiionB. Many Hebrew 
scholars, whose sentiments are intitled to far greater respect 
than mine, have expressed their opinion as to his incompe- 
tence; nor am I aware that any Hebrew critic of note has ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of those parts of Mr. B.'s transla- 
tion which have hitherto appeared. Mr. B. says, that many 
exceUent Hebrew scholars have approved his work. Why 
does he not produce their nam^s i If they are really excellenl 
Hebrew scholars, tlieir te^tiinony in his flavor will doubtlesa 
have weight with the phblic. It is with reluctance that I bring 
charges of incompetence against Mr. B. : but my respect 
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far that which has been generally considered as one of the 
best versions of the Holy Scriptures in . existence, will not 
permit me to. suffer such groundless accusations of inaccuracy 
and contradictions to be brought against it, without some 
attempt to repel the charge. 

Without further preface I will proceed to the consideration of 

Gen. vi. 14. With regard to the meaning of the word *19D* t have 

little to add to the unconfuted arguments in my former letter. I 

have never asserted that "lED signifies 'Wo cover" in any pa^ 

sof^ of Scripture. Yet that to cover is its primary sense is the 

opinion of some eminent Lexicographers.' I confess I do not 

understand what Mr. Bellamy means by the following passage : 

^' It is needless to attempt to show the want of information io 

Kimdii respecting the translation of 1 (vau) by t^i, there: the 

truth is obvious, as proved by the common version"^ What 

truth is proved by the eonmoli version? Does Mr. B. quote 

diat version which he censures so much^ to prove that ^ meana 

ibi ? but let me ask, has Mr. B. taken the trouble to ascertain 

whether ^ is ever translated there in the common version i 

The reader will be surprised to learn that ^ is not translated 

there in the common version, either in 2 Kings xxv. 22, or in 

Jer. XV. 8, or in any other passage in the Bible, as far as I can 

learn. Taylor gives 1 the sense of ibi in two passages, Noldiui 

Ml one, and I endeavoured briefly to prove that it has not that 

sense in either passage, and consequently that Mr. B. has no 

sufficient authcHity for giving it that sense. Mr. B. says that 

I have wrongly charged him with omitting the translation of 

n/)M [othah]. '^ To show the reader,'' says he, '' the manifest 

injustice which is done by the misrepresentation of the new 

translation, I quote the note on the word HDlk [othah], page 

4& of the new translation. I shall now refer tlie reader to tha 

intermediate words in this clause, JV20 H/IM [oihah mibayith]. 

TrESE WOEDS ABE RENDERED ONLY BY THE WORD 

WITHIN. fVM [othah] is a compound- word, ofDl^ oth, which 
b^re means in, see 1 Sam. vii. 16— *ix. 15« Psa. xvi. 11.— cxL 
IS. £zek..xlvii. 25, and the feminine termination H Aa, which, 
agreeably to die Hebrew,, reada in her; but according to the 
lAem of our language, in it, or within. Accordingly I hav# 



' "ISD '^'i'y •P^nHMinivit, 6bHBivit, obturavit, Schindlen L6X. Pefffif 

^yS^ to cover hif stnearingy &c. Taylor's Heb. Cone. 
' ^^3 to cfrotTy overspread, Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. 
*^lla«/s»fply,p.Wt. . 
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her« ' translated the text, thou shali expiate in It^ giving tU 
compound word HJIM [othalij its plain literal reading; [Qa«2 
meaning :'\ but which Kimchi positively declares 1 kavQ 
omitted; but why, he knows not!"' Mr. B. has coorteoi^y 
expressed his unwillingness to tax me with ignorance or wilfiu 
misrepresentation ; 1 hope 1 shall be able to prove that 1 hftfe 
been guilty of neither. Mr. B. himself allows that the two 
words ITZ'O tllM^ [othah mibayith] ** are rendered only by the 
word withiuJ' Admitting therefore the correctness of his own 
statement in the note on his Bible, he is reduced to this dilem-^ 
ma ; either he has omitted to translate the word tlT)Hf as 1 veij' 
innocently supposed, or he has given to n/lM a new and un» 
heard-of meaning, and has omitted to translate JVSO. But 
unfortunately Mr. B.'s note does not accord even with his own 
text: the note acknowledges that the words SVSO 7Vi)H are 
rendered only by the word mthiH, Whereas in his New Traiuib* 
lation/ as quoted by himself^ he translates the words Pi^^i^ nJlR 
by the English words, ^^ in it, even a house!!** Make for 
thee, an ark of the wood of Gopher ; rooms thou shak make in 
the ark ; for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, also with to 
outer room for atonement."^ in fact Mr. Bellamy seema la 
have been so little satisfied with his own^Vs^ translation of ihik 
verse, as published in his prospectus, which now lies before 
me, that before he sent his Bible to the press he seems to^ 
have altered the verse in several particulars. This will appear 
from the following transcript of his first translation, with wbich| 
by some strange blunder, the note in his new translation ac* 
cords, whikt it differs from that very text which it was desrgnsd 
to illustrate! ^* Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher; 
apartments thou shalt make in the ark : there thou shalt expiate^ 
within and without, by atonement," It was on this^W^ transla^ 
tion, and not on that quoted by Mr. Bellamy from his Bible^ 
(which I endeavoured in vain to get a sight of,) that my remarks 
were made. But even this second nQvt translation is at Jeast 
equal! V objectionable with the .first Mr. B. says that IVMk 
[othah\ is compounded ** of /TM oth, which here means in, se^ 
i Sam. vii. 16. ix. 15. Psa. xvi. U. cxl. 13. Ezek. xlvii. £3,; 
and the feminine termination n ^^^^ Now in the first place 
the word jpf^ oth does not occur in any one of the passages 
^ucfted. In fact tliere is no such Hebrew word, either in Tay- 
lor or in^^ Noldius's elaborate work on Hebrew particles* In 
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three of the passages quoted the word is /M e^A : in one /)M 

eeth, and in the remaining passage I find the compound word 
^K itto : and though riDl^ [othah] is a word of very frequent 
occurrence, I challenge Mr. Bellamy to bring forward any one 
imssage in the Hebrew Bible, in which any one translator or 
lexicographer of reputation has given HJMA [otliah] the sense of 
in it. In his first new translation of this verse, Mr. B. had 
very properly followed our authorised version in translating 
D^2!!^ within : a sense which it frequently has. See Exod. xxv. 
Jl. xxvi. S3, xxxvii. 2, Sec. In this latter passage the expression 
bears much resemblance to that in Gen. vi. 14, "lliTD 3nnnE)2M 
tTTDI iy*2D ** And he overlaid it with pure gold tmthin 
and without/* But in his amended translation he has given 
JVIID the sense of even a home. /1^2 certainly signifies a house ; 
but 1 defy Mr. Bellamy to produce a single passage of Scripture 

^ which the sense of even is given to D by any translator or 
writer of authority. I believe he will find equal difficulty in 
proving that yTT ever signifies an outer-room. '* pHDl also 
with an outer-room.^* If, in addition to numerous grammati- 
cal errors which Mr. Whittaker has proved him to have com- 
nutted^ Mr. B. can produce no authority, besides himself, for 
like sense he has given to nilM» to rV^y2i> and to Y'V^^'^ in the 
passage under discussion, I think no one will be at a loss what 
weight to attach either to his censures on the authorised version, 
or to his new translation. 

I now proceed to Mr. B.'s grave charge of infidelity, levelled 
at those who hold that the text of the Old Testament has suf- 
fered from the faults of transcribers. *^ Now if this be simply 
the state of the case,'' says Mr. B. ** if the sacred inspired 
tolume be corrupt, through the errors of transcribers, we do 
Aot know to what extent those errors have been committed, the 
whole genuineness and authenticity of Scripture would be ^wept 
9way at once. A better argument than this could not be put 
iiito the hand of the objector ; it surpasses all that ever was 
advanced against, the truths of the sacred volume. ^ But,' says 
Kimchi, ' it has suffered more or less, as every human work 

, has done, from the occasional carelessness or mistakes of tran- 
toibers.' Here then our modern Kimchi, and every one who 
believes in divine revelation, are at issue. If the sacred Scrip- 
tures be divinely given, if the sacred writers were inspired to 
write them, then they cannot be a human work, or the work of 
man, as Kimchi ventures to assert. They would be of no 
greater authority than the Koran or the Veda.''^ 

I Bellamy's Reply, p. 180. 
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It is not a little extraordinary that Mr. B. should 
Kimchi of venturing to assert that the sacred Scriptures are^ 
human work^ when in the very same sentence from which \0 
has drawn this illogical inference Kimchi describes the text of 
the Old Testament as '^ penned by the inspired writers,'* It js 
the reverence with which 1 regard the Holy Scriptures^ as tb^ 
word of God, and as alone able to make us wise unto sahatioHp 
which has led me to protest against the groundless innovationa 
of Mr. B. The charge of disbelief in divine revelation, which 
is so prodigally made by Mr. B. against his opponents, must 
iqpply not less to ^^ the best Hebrew scholars in this country,'' 
as Mr. Bellamy justly calls them,' Lowth, Kennicfott, BlaynejFf 
Newcome, than to the Quarterly Reviewer, Mr. Whittaker, 
and myself; for they all agree in entertaining similar viewa re» 
specting the state of the Hebrew text. '^ All writings,'' says Bishop 
Lowth, '^ transmitted to us, like these, from early times, tl^ 
original copies of which have long ago perished, have suffered 
in their passage to us by the mistakes of many transcribers^ 
through whose hands we have received them ; errors continually 
accumulating in proportion to the number of transcripts ; ana 
the stream generally becoming more impure, the more distant 
it is from the source. No\y the Hebrew writings of the. Old 
Testament, being for much the greatest part the most ancient 
of any; instead of finding them absolutely perfect, we may. 
reasonably expect to find, that they have suffered in this respect 
more than others of less antiquity generally have done.''^ '' As 
concerning the present defective state of the Hebrew text," says. 
Dr. Blayney, '^ the various kinds of mistakes, that have found 
their way into it, and the ordinary sources of its corruption, Sic- 
all these points have been so thoroughly examined, and repre-. 
sented with so much learning, skill and precision in the before-^ 
mentioned Preliminary Dissertation of the Bishop of London^ 
&c. that I have nothing new to offer concerning them/^f 
'^ Other causes of the difficulties with which these prophefioijL 
writings abound," says Archbishop Newcome, ^* are tlie want o^ 
historical records, 8cc. and above all, the many corruptions 
which deform the present text.''^ Dr. Kennicott's opinion oa 
the state of the Hebrew text is so well known, and has been sa. 
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often ttfeiired to by- Mr. Bellamjy that it h needless to quote injr 
passage from his works in proof of his opinion. 

The fear of Mr. B. that^ if the corruption of the Hebrew text 
through the faults of transcribers be admitted^ the M'hole genuine*^ 
ness and authenticity of Scripture will be at once swept away^ 
if perfectly visionary. " It is a fact undeniable/^ says the learn-* 
4Mi and sagacious Dr. Bentley, '* that the sacred books have 
91kffered no more alterations than common and classic authors ; 
attd have no more variations^ than what must necessarily havcf 
hipp^ned from the nature of things. And it has been the com-« 
llidti sense of men of letters that numbers of manuscripts dc^ 
Kot make a text precarious ; but are useful, nay necessary, td 
Its' establishment and certainty. The result then of the whdld 
tttatter is, that either all ancient books, as well as the sacred, 
must now be laid aside, as uncertain and precarious ; or to say, 
tfiat all the transcripts of sacred books should have been privi- 
leged i^gainst the common fate, and exempted from all sKps 
and errors whatever. I have too much value for the ancient 
classics, even to suppose that they are to be abandoned ; be^ 
cause their remains are sufficiently pure and genuincf to makci 
us sure of the writers' design. If a corrupt line, or a dubious 
reading, chances to intervene, it does not darken the whole 
context, nor make an author's purpose precarious. Terence, 
for instance, has as many variations as any book whatever, in 
proportion to its bulk ; and yet, zeith all its interpolations, 
omissions, additions or glosses, (choose the worst of them on 
purpose) you cannot deface the contrivance or plot of one play ; 
no, not <y one single scene ; but its sense, design and subser^ 
inencyio the last issue and conclusion, shall be visible and plain 
through all the mist of various lections. And so it is widi the 
sacred text. And why then must the sacred books have been 
exempted from the injuries of time, and secured from the least 
change i What need of that perpetual miracle ; if, with all the 
present changes, the whole scripture is perfect and sufficientfor 
uU the great ends and purposes of its first writing ?"' " Tiikc 
any one, the most faulty Hebrew MS. in the world,'' says Dr. 
Kennicott, ** and I humbly presume, that it will be found to 
contain the same Bible in the main, and teach the same 
great doctrinea and duties as are taught at present/'* *^ Fwwitfm 



"^ Bentley's Itemarks on Free-thinking, quoted by Eennicott in bis 1st 
Dissertation, p. 563. 
* Kenoicotf 8 Sod Dissertation, p. 685. 
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itaque dicunt/' sajs Vossius^ *' quia nullum exemplar fit om- 
nino puriim, ergo nusquam esse sacram scripturam. Imo vero 
nullum tarn mendosum exemplar, quod non pro sana scriptura 
debeat habere. Abuiide et copiose e quibusvis sacrorum libror 
rum codicibus omnia ad salutem et fidem necessaria, possuat 
hauriri."' If Mr. B. before be had stigmatised that opioiov 
respecting the state of the Hebrew text, which has been held bj 
Seeker,^ Newcome, Lowth, Horsley,) Blarney, and many more 
of our first Biblical scholars, as '^ an mjidel doenia/'^ bid 
taken the trouble to examine Kennicott's or De Rossi s collatioiia 
on any important passages of scripture, he would have been 
satisfied that the various readings do not at all affect the divine 
authority of the scriptures or the doctrines and precepts of re- 
ligion, and would have abstained from a charge so utterly 
groundless. 

But let me ask Mr. Bellamy, if a perpetual act of providence 
has miraculously preserved the text of the Old Testament from 
those errors of transcribers from which every human work has 
suffered, would not the same cause have induced the Almighty 
miraculously to preserve the text of the New Testament? 
Could it be of less importance that the words of our Redeemer 
himself, the sublime truths of the Gospel, and the terms of our 
salvation, should be handed down to us, in every word and letter 
as they originally came from the pen of inspiration? Does 
then Mr. B. maintain the opinion that the text of the New 
Testament is now as pure and perfect as it was when first com* 
mitted to writing by the inspired evangelists and apostles of our 
Lord ? If so, where is this pure and perfect text to be found i 
Are we to seek for it in the Alexandrian or the Vatican MS.i 
and how are we infallibly to distinguish, which is the pure 
transcript of the autograph, and which has suffered from the 
faults of transcribers f for all Mss. which deviate at all from 
the genuine text must inevitably have been more or less cor- 
rupted. But if Mr. B. admits that there is no standard and 
immaculate text of the new testament, why are those to b<B 
branded as infidels and deists who maintain the same opinion 
respecting the text of the old testament ?s 

Falmouth, July, 1 82 1 . KIMCUL 
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« Vossius de LXX luterp. quoted by Kennicott, Diss. 2. p. 586. 
' "* See his notes on the Psalms and Prophets, inserted in the^orks 
of Merrick, Newcome and Blayney. 3 See his notes on the Psalms. 

♦ Bettamy's Critical Examination, p. 39, &c. 6cc, 

/ Mr. B. accuses me of want of candor, in not referring the reader to 
his <« Critical Examination." The reason was, that I did not tkenkwjm 
that such a work bad been published. 
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THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY. ' 

Quo spectanda modo, quo sensu credis, et ore ? — Hob. 

Unde necesse est, iode initium sruuiatur. — Cic. r 

Xqe direction of our studies is usually determined, not so 
.fldttch upon grounds of abstract dignity or usefulness, as by the 
comparative importance of different pursuits with reference to 
our views in life. The philosophy of man — in other words, the 
philosophy of history, is almost the only study, at oiice so com- 
prehensive and so necessary, as to command the attention of 
every one who is to reason or to act. Whoever would specu- 
late upon the safe foundatidhs of induction, or avoid in practice 
the errors incident to ignorance, must explore the principles of 
human nature as they are developed in the annals of mankind/ 
and investigate the Past as the great index of the Probable. 

But in order to derive the highest possible advantage from 
die moral and political lessons of history, the attention should 
chiefly be confined to those systems of affairs, and expositions 
of character, which are traced out for our examination in all 
their bearings, and subject to the test of our familiar apd dis- 
tinct conceptions. Man is so much the creature of circum- 
stances, that to theorise upon any notions independent of these, 
is a> certain road to be deceived. However uniform the origi- 
nal principles of his nature may remain, their influence and 
Operation must be perpetually modified. As the current of 
events rolls on, the sources that supply it may be fixed and 
immutable, but its channel will be for ever shifting, and its as- 
pect varied by continual alterations. The agency of external 
afnd contingent causes has power to control, diversify, transform. 
Characters, or actions, which have little real dissimilitude, will 
be attended, under changes of aera or condition, with very oppo- 
site appearances, and widely discrepant results. The tyrant of 
One century would be the fool of another : The action that at 
one period might be excused as an harmless licence, or recognis- 
ed as a legitimate proceeding, would be sufficient, at a diffe- 
rent epoch, to kindle the flames of revolution, and deluge a 
nation with blood. 

Hence arises the peculiar and paramount importance of 
Modern History. To govern conduct by example, to judge 
of the probable issues of affairs by the rule of experience, being 
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the grapid ends of historical study, an adequate idea of lhe>niodel. 
to be imitated^ a perfect comprehension of the case to be appli- 
ed^ are primary and most essential steps. Reasoning from am^ 
logy is always a method of much nicety. If a due cantifNi 
against oversights be not observed, and a prudent horror of 
precipitate conclusions maintained^ it may become a method of 
much danger. In its comparisons, the omission of a single tens 
will vitiate the entire proportion: in its combinations, admit 
the slightest mixture of an unwarrantable element^ and jod 
destroy the whole. Yet analogy is the only medium for . coQpr 
verting history to use ; the preparatory oideal through wbidi 
her stores must pass, before they will be clear of doubt or ix 
for application. No aid should therefore be neglected that otti 
promote the safer management of so indispensable, but so deG* 
cate a process. It is wise to afford the judgment every cbract 
of security ; and, where the materials for employment are almoat 
without limit, to select for closer operation that portion whose 
properties and relations we can most fully appreciate and uodv-^ 
stand, 

. It will not be inferred from this, that the portion of history 
which treats of a condition of the world slenderly related to its 
existing state, has no claims to be considered of importance* 
The importance of ancient history rests upon a basis, too 
secure to be undermined, and fortunately too evident to be 
otherwise than wilfully mistaken. For general examples of vice 
or virtue, folly or wisdom, strength or weakness, it forms a 
vast and inexhaustible repository. It reveals the secret springe 
of human conduct: it abounds in every thing to warm the 
fancy, inform the memory, and elevate the taste. Stamped by 
the all-powerful hand of genius with the characters of truth, i% 
retains that everlasting impress which '^confers a value whef« 
currency is lost. 

Even the science of political philosophy had made a wonder** 
ful progress among the ancients. They supply the student of 
history with more than bare materials ; and speculate as well M 
describe. The unostentatious wisdom that mingles with the 
details of their professed historians is uniformly fraught wilh 
instruction ; while the just and comprehensive views upon poll-* 
tical subjects taken by their philosophers are frequently astonish- 
ing. Thus Archytas could deduce, though from a defective 
model,' the splendid doctrine of a balanced government, which 
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ft karbeM the work of centiiries to realise in the most perfeet 
of' modem con^tutiotis^ Thus the piercing sagacity of Aristo^ 
tle^ from an extensive range of laborious researcbe0> drew that 
analysis of practical phileaopby, which has been compared Ui 
the work of Montesquieu^' and which Locke recommended as 
an essential preliminary to the stndy of history and politics.* 
And even the errors into which the. mystical imagination 'and 
lofiy abstractions of Plato betrayed him, are not unmixed wi^ 
eaiiclusions at once accurate and sublime. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten^ in considering the useful lessons to be derived 
from the details of antiquity, that Maohiavel, so pernicious a 
writer, where he argues from modem events, and the transac«» 
tions of his own country, has found a beneficial scope for his 
transcendent talents in reasoning upon a portion of the ancient 
annals.} 

But something like the discernment and abilities of an author 
whom Herring ton"^ has characterised as the only politician of 
later ages, is requisite for the safe accomplishment of such a 
task as Machiavel performed. It is too hazardous for common 
understandings. The danger is, lest by too ardent and implicit 
an attention, too. intense a study of the ancient models, the dis-» 
criminating sense should be gradually blunted, until self-decep- 
tion become pleasing, and the labor of separating illusion from 
reality at oncejdisagreeable and difficult. To discover an ex* 
ample of such danger, and of its fatal effects, we need only tnm 
to the great instance of the French Revolution. Amid the 
Imingled horrors and absurdities of that disgusting scene, it is 
easy to detect an anxious imitation, ti^oiigh it produced nothing 
better than a distorted resemblance, ef a classic original. When 
the minds of men are once heated with a favorite notion, its 
influence grows soon predominant. The idea is cherished 
ontilwhat was at first an institution of reason, or perhaps a 
movement of caprice, ends in a principle of passion : and its 
force is entirely uncontrolable, because every op|)osing consi* 
deration is either constrained to fait in with the domineerii^. 
fancy, or, if stubborn and uutractable, is thrown out of sights 
jandialtogether disregarded. 
' To erect, in this manner, a standard borrowed from antiquity; 



* Miller's Philosophy of Modern History. 

* Letter to Mr. King from Locke. 

3 Discourses on the Tirst Decade of Livy. 
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tncl to adopt with unhesitating zeal . what ^ould be *acntti- 
nbed with cautious scrupulosity ; is thus strikingly prepotftefoitt. 
As well may the traveller hope to direct his route with certavl^ 
ty through an unknown country by a chart whose divisions are 
obsolete and very names forgotten^ as the statesman expect to 
be guided with plainness and precision by examples which 
must often be imperfectly applicable^ and often indistinctly 
stpprehended. 

Modern history, at whatever aera we may fix its commence- 
menty displays a striking and extensive change in the conditioo 
of the world. Even if we descend with Bolingbroke' to* the 
close of the fifteenth century, we shall perceive a vast, thoegh 
not a total alteration. New series of events, and new systems 
of causes, connected by a very sensible and . intimate relation 
with the present disposition of human afiairs, begin -at that 
epoch to appear. From that epoch too it is raoi'e requiaitQ to 
study history in detail. The difierent Powers of the civilis^ 
world are thrown into closer connexion with each other ; the 
veil is drawn away from many objects formerly obscure; and the 
genius of governments and growth of constitutions in the several 
countries, while they become a more necessary, become also a 
more ea^y and more open topic of inquiry. i 

But in order to consult the grander views of political phfloso- 
phy, and to aflFord the student of history a completer survey of 
that great machinery which has produced such wonderful .effciCtSi 
it is proper to ascend to a much higher period than Bolingbrbke 
has marked. The subversion of the Western Empire, in the. year 
of the Christian aera 476, presents a point at which the cbaiq^e 
is alAiost perfect, and from which nearly every step in our ob- 
servations must be progressive. The exterminating swords 
of .the barbarian conquerors, as they urged the work of desola- 
tion, left scarcely a vestige of former systems behind them. A 
deluge passed over the face of the earth, and its moral aspect 
was transformed. Looking forward from this point, we pert 
ceive mankind acting under impulses, and placed in situations, 
^hich were previously unknown. They come uppu the stage 
with a change of character, of appearance, and of attitude ; 
a wider theatre is opened^ and unexpected scenes expand. 
History becomes a study of augmented interest; and the politi- 
cal philosopher acquires a field for speculation, at once altered 
in its nature, and enlarged in its extent. 
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. it f» do longer, as. hi Uie «arl|: history of oritetat conntriei^ 
m aucceaiioB of brokeo and confined' tradkioDs, a aeries qf gor*- 
geoiis but uDcertaio aod uusatisfactory picturei, thai is hidij 
lo excite, or. pocurly to repay^ his attention* It is no lof^atr 
Greece, with her teveriah and fluctuating dealiiiiea, her pciv 
plexed politics and endless divisions, her gleams of grandeur 
M^d long tracts of gloom, whose jcecordS' ace to appal M^le (hey 
iustructy and to instruct, for the most par^ by aegalivie eBBiii»> 
.pies. It is no longer Rome, m her gradual rise, her broad do*> 
jniifiioB, and her slow decline, — a briiliani illustratioa of tba 
Polyhian theory of constitutions,' hut too: engroasifig to afford 
v^iety, and too singular to bear oonpariaony-^that is ta (00*^ 
fine bis observation to one system, sinple inita principles, ^nd 
aure in its results, described in aline by Virgil, and comprehended 
iq a[ paragraph by Tacitus. CouairieB^ divegarded in the hiig«( 
and cuoibrous mass of Roman terrttovy, Jtioftiid their energies and 
assert their dignity. Navigation spreads a bolder sail, and adveii»* 
tare finds a way to shores whose existence had never been suspto 
.ted. The iljercyniau Forest teems with empires :-^Isles, which 
Aoman contempt would have banished almost beyond the linula 
.of the world, assume a more imposing attitude; and we bail with 
patriotic exultation the progressive advancement of Great Britain 
to that station of eminence, from which her laws have heendic<- 
Uted U> wider regions, than Rome^ at the zenith of her greatnesr, 
ever knew ! 

Tq this creation of fresh dynasties and rise of powerful sMoS) 
where ancient history had depicted barbarians or neglected 
slaves; to the gradual process of civilisation and discovery, which 
enlarged the sphere of human action ; and to the attendaipt 
i^arie^ of growing causes and new interests, which adi»nc- 
ing tune was to bring into coUision, w*e must ascribe not only 
the primary impulse that gaiv« birth to a different order of things, 
htut likewise the first origin of those additions to the objects of 
historical study, which, as much as the argument already drawn 
from the uncertainties of andogical. reasoning, bestow impor* 
lance on the consideration of modern transactions. Such an 
extension in the scope of hbtorical study has been followed by 
a similar extension in its aims : the science has found new sub* 
ject-Qiat^r, and the subject-matter has reacted on the science^ 
Two chief and remarkable additions at once present themselves 
to notice. The doctrine of the equipoise of power, as it b now 
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understood and establishedy and the doctrines of political eco-^ 
iv>inyy form' branches of practical philosophy^ whiich cannotbe 
overlooked with impunity by any one whose historical leaearcbfes 
-have a higher end than the mere satisfaction of curiosity, ^afld 
^hich may easily be traced, in their first elements, to the cauiei 
specified above. 

' When the pressure of universal dominion has once been re* 
moved ; when the province has risen into the kingdom ; and 
tributary states have become independent, nations quickly ieaiii 
to measure their own strength with that of others, to bejealoui 
of their separate rights, and to confront with resistance the at- 
tempted -inroads of aggression. This is the mere spirit 6f self* 
preservation ; the rudest policy which danger dictates to man. 
To discern the approach of danger, while its actual assault |i 
directed against a different quarter, and to lend a timely sue* 
cour in the quarter assailed, lest the next step of success- 
•ftil violence should be planted on its own territory, is a ftir* 
ther lesson which experience teaches to a government, and an 
advance in the refinements of policy. From the want of appre^ 
ciating its utility, as the candid Tacitus has not scrupled to 
confess,' - the most powerful nations of the ancient world fell suc- 
cessive victims to the ambition of Rome. The riper politickns 
of antiquity, how*ever, were far from being ignorant of the value 
of this lesson. Grecian statesman and Persian satrap Were 
equally aware of the necessity of practising it : as the arguments 
ofCorcyra,^ the. speeches of Hermocrates,' and the artful wa- 
verings of the crafty Tissaphernes,* without citing another ex- 
ample from the instructive details of the Pelopounesian vt'ar, 
are sufficient to attest; : 

• But to descry, in periods of tranquillity, the latent seeds of 
future disturbance ; to display the wisdom of prospective policy; 
and to exert the great right of mutual interference for the preser- 
v^ation of the general safety, was a step beyond the actual, per- 
haps the possible, attainment of ancient communities. The 
iiith book of Thucydides alone, that singular Epitome of Gre- 
cian politics, contains enough to convince us, that althodgh the 
acutest politicians of the ancient world might appreciate the va- 
lue of a balance of power, it was but a temporary balance they 
ever .wished to create : and that, although they had wished to 
make it permanent, systematic bad faith and restless jealouiies 
must have baulked their best- concerted plans. It has been re- 
served for the governments of the modern world, acting in a 
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sphere too wide for ntiimosities as rancorous, and interests' as 
complicated, as debased and obstruct^ tbe internsttional arrange* 
hfients of ancient Greece, to erect the pr^cauiionary' system ofihe 
equipoise of power : and even in modern history we perceive, 
that though the elements of the system were so early formed,'it 
required a long course of centuries to ripen, andthe agency of very 
powerful *>timulants to bring them into steady and effectual' oper- 
ation. The great religious revolution of the sixteenth century; 
among its other glorious resultis, gave being to ^the system of the 
Idw of nations, which Grotius moulded < into form,' and to the 
fuller recognition and establishment of those reciprx>cal rights 
and obligations, npon which the beautiftil^tructure of balanced 
power reposes. The lasting principles of division and mutual 
resistance furnished by the ^ame cause have hitherto contributed 
to maintiain the fabric ;; while events of a still more ' recent date 
have impressed upon all countries theimpor&nce of preserving 
it entire. The lesson has been read to more- than diplomatists ; 
ahd maxims tirat would sacrifice the independence or integrity of 
the meanest state to the aggrandisement of another, are spurned 
lii the cottage, if admitted in the cabinet. May ambition never 
again have ihepower of thro wing Europe into a convulsion like 
that from which she has recovered ! May its unprincipled de- 
signs, whether displayed in the open aggressions of a sins^lc 
Usurper, or lurking in the plausible pretences of a despotic alli- 
artce, be ever bafflfed by the awakened vigilance of freedom ! 

- The science of political economy, if philosophically traced to 
it's virtual sources, will be found to be derived from the same 
division of interests, enlargement' of the splrere of human af- 
fairs, and consequent improvement of mankind in just views and 
liberal opinions, from which have been deduced the first prin- 
ciples of the equipoise of power. Tn a ^ecAw/cfl/ light, it has 
indeed been rigluly termed the offspring of that increased com- 
mercial activit)^,* which has so much affected the character of 
nations, as to render new combinations of philosophy necessary 
for iheir direction.* It was this gave rise to the essay of Ra- 
ieigli, the first methodical treiatise on the subject, which was 
combated at a much later day by the : agricultural theory of 
Qnesnay. But is is chiefly from their expositions of its intri- 
cate details, and various projects for surmounting its practical 
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difficulties, tfmt the celebrated writers on politic^il eoonnmj^ 
from Raleigh to Smith, and from Smith to philosophers of re« 
cent eminence, can be styled the authors of the science itself. 
Viewed in its noblest character, as the science which professes to 
regard the happiness of whole populations, aud to devise means 
for its support, political economy had begun to exist in realty, 
before it was thrown into a regular shape, or spoke in a lecbn* 
cal language. Notwithstandi^ the long prevalence of Feudal 
lism, with its oppressive and degrading maxims, the divisioQ of 
the great Western Empire into a variety of independent statei^ 
at the r.'ommencement of the modem aera, prepared the way for 
improvements, such as the world bad never known, and wfaicii 
were to increase the general sum of human felicity. Dispelled 
by those powerful causes, which have been traced by the saga- 
city of Robertson,' the feudal darkness at length disappeared ; 
the subjects of every country began to acquire a growrag in^* 
portance ; the slave became the citizen ; the citizen obtained a 
right to have his interests consulted ; and the arrangements of 
government were directed with a view to the widest diffusion 
possible of wealth and happiness among the governed. Even 
the increased spirit of commercial activity, if it must be allowed' 
to have been the immediate parent of political economy, owes 
its rise to the prior causes here alleged. For, while the nuil- 
tiplicatiou of independent states enhances the necessity of ma* 
tual bxcbange, the extension of personal freedom, that nurse of 
every virtue, gives new life to the pulses of industry ; the former 
is the shape which commerce assumes, the latter is the anima* 
ting principle that invigorates and sustains it. Under either 
aspect, the doctrines of this science, as well as those connected 
with the balance of power, are a creation of modem times: 
since both*the international arrangements of ancient dynasties 
were without the security of good faith, and their interior sys- 
tems of government were in no instance founded upon equitable 
and comprehensive maxims of genuine liberty. 

Such are some of the chief claims advanced by modern his* 
tory to the diligent and earnest attention of the statesoMUi 
and political speculator. But it is not only for the statesouWy 
who is to guide the helm of government, or the philosopher, the 
soundness or futility, adoption or rejection of whose theories is 
to affect the happiness, perhaps the very being, of millions, that 
she unrols her ample page. There is scarcely a profesSSiMi tf 
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any description, scarcely an inteliectual pursuit, that can be buo* 
cessftiily prosecuted without constaBt application to the rich and 
varied stores which that page contains. To the patriot rt must be 
superfluous to point out those attractions, which the history of 
his own country, in all its branches, cannot fail to present. Is 
there a right exerted — is there a privilege enjoyed, which will 
not call back to his grateful memory those glorious events, the 
landmarks of time, and those illustrious characters, the boasts 
of human nature, to whose united influence he owes their exis- 
tence i To him who considers how much the records of differ- 
ent countries are formed to throw light upon each other, it must 
be equally su|)€rfluous to surest that his historical views are 
not to be confined to tliose of a single nation ; especially from' 
that period which Boiingbroke selected, and since which, the 
universal progress of teience, the invention of printing, and other 
cibvious causes, haire l&led the world with suck a muhiipiiGity 
of authentic documents, that mistake is nearly impossible, — 
such a variety of materials to be compared, that truth must 
flash from their collision. To all it must be needless to remark, 
what the occurrences of every day will of themselves sufficiently 
dechre, that for information on most topics of ciKioaity, mnk 
direction in most cases of interest, it is modem history whicb 
must supply the reference, even in that earlier portion of its 
transactions, during which a considerable darkness is spread 
over objects of minuteness, and it is only on the more prominent 
and striking points that the eye of observation can repose. 

Those laws, for example, which afifed the course of inherit- 
ance and the settlement of property, objects of great and uni- 
versal concern, lead us back to a review of the fe«idal enact- 
ments, formally commencing in the heart of Lombardy, and 
towards the close of tlie sixth century,* which spread over 
Europe with so swift and steady a prepress, and have been dis- 
tin^shed by such durable effects. Itie superior humanity 
which attends the operations of modem war ; the sensibility of 
honor, and the refanements of gallantry, by which manners 
have been polished, and social happiness increased ; if they 
plaee us, in some important respects, above the highest attain- 

^ Th« Convention of the thirty-six Dukes of Lombardy with their 
Sovereign, A.D. 584, is reckoned by Miller the formal commencement of 
the Feudal Law of Europe. Butler agrees with tim, while Craig would 
carry us back to the days of Tacitus«->-Cr^gii Jh^ jRaM^fde. 
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ments of a classical: antiquity, are to be traced to that whirusi^ 
cal^ but useful, institution of chivalry,' which was the real authpr 
of these beneficial results.. Literature will own its debt of grati- 
tude to the exertions of her oriental protectors, who, by pro- 
viding in the erection of Bagdad,^ which the eighth century saw 
completed, a retreat for the learning of Europe, preserve^ .th« 
precious stores, which as soon as the confusion of the middle 
ages should begin to subside, were to be roiled back upon the 
VN^est. : And .Religion, while she exults in the great event of 
a .more recent period, ^'hich purged her holy fiame of its im* 
purities, must yet revert, with reverent emotions, to that power- 
ful and pervading influence of the Papal authority, which kept it 
burqine through the season of moral degradatipn. 

, An infinite number of more petty, but obvious relations, con* 
i)ect us vvith the saipje. series of transactions which has furnished 
these mighty lin^S)*. t T^k^ soft drapery, and fragrant balm, recal 
to memory >hoae;Conctjfi;ing cauvses that made Genoa and Ve- 
nice the, eipporia (or Jiili^t^ru traffic. Nor has commerce coo- 
verted one luxury of former^ ages into a comfort of the present, 
that does not remind us of the fortunate discovery which gavo 
navigation a guide in the widest. seas, and of the adventurous 
courage,- which carry mg the mariners of Europe into the j:&- 
motest climes^ has made the. treasures of both hemispheres .our 
own. > . . . . . 

: Thus, are we united to, the system of modern affairs by, such 
an immediate and personal connexion as ancient history cannot 
supply. Except, .perhaps, that influence of the Roman juris- 
prudence perceptible in the legislative codes of European na^ 
tions, we can detect no. chain to bind the ancient to the modern 
world... The separation is immense: there lies a gulf between, 
them* We. peruse the records of the former with curiosity,- 
with interest, almost with passion ; but it is only while the pic- 
ture is fresh and. glowing in the eye, while the eloquence, is 
sounding in the ear, whi)e the enchantment lasts, which reflec- 
tion will weaken, if it do not wholly destroy it. We turn to the 
annals of., the latter for causes, of which we are actus^ly. feeling 
the effects : here it is Experience itself that drives us to .the ori- 
cles of History. To us it is of little consequence to know that 
the liberties of Greece were saved at Marathon, which we now 
see struggling with far worse barbarians than thronged the Ic- 
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gions of Darius ; that customs were common which have ceased 
to influence ; or dynasties e^^tabiished which no longer - exist. 
To contemplate the. transactions of antiquity, however, disastrojus,, 
or however beneficial, at the time when they took place, is but: 
to gaze upon a scene where. we know, storms to have raged that, 
have left no vestige behind them, or plenty to: have once gla^ 
dened what may now be a waste of desdatioo. . How differ- 
^t the impression, when we look on the fresh prints of the 
earthquake, with the ground yet trembling under foot, or wel- 
come the dawn of the shunshine that is to enrich while it iUumi? 
nes, to fertilise as well as to delight ! , . . . 

There is one light in which modem history has been .consi- 
dered, that cannot properly be omitted in a review of. the study^ 
although it may appear to argue more of.piety than of judgment 
in, the persons with whom it has originated. It is. the professed 
object pf several writers, and especially of a recent author,' to 
tre^t the whole series of modern events as a scheme of Provi-r 
djential . government, laid down with all the .coherence and.the 
unity of a moral drama. But though few will be found hardy or 
impious enough to deny, that the disposition of human affairs^ 
in all ages and in every country, must be under the : itnmediate 
influence of the X)ivine control, and that there .must exist some 
grand and .ultimate aim, to which, the various combinations of 
events are slowly and silently directed, it . seems too. arduous 
an undertaking to analyse the system of Providential agency, 
or to point out with absolute precision the result it is intend- 
ed to produce. Distinct and minor portions . of modern his- 
tory may indeed afford fit subjects for an attempt that is always 
laudable in the design, if not always happy, in the choice 
of materials. Thus the History of the Reformation, for 
instance, will yield an example, where the aim of Diyine interfe^r 
ence is clenrly discernible, and the means employed are. strpngly 
and distinctly marked. As a splendid Episode in modem, annals, 
it may, with this view, be very usefully. contemplated. . 

But it is ancient history, in reality, that presents the most fa- 
vourable field for observations of such a tendency. Looking to. the 
most important and interesting event that ever, took place . in ,the . 
annals of mankind, as. the end proposed by Providence., there 
is a. regular system of converging causes plainly and palpably 
exposed. It is a Drama complete in all its parts. . £ach sepa- 
rate, incident, on this magnificent acale of actipn, evidently 
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leads tomurds tbe atrfal aiMl sablime catastrophe : aad no 
sooner 18 tbe end . accompiithed, than the syitem begiaa 
todiiaohre! Tbe feeds of ruin had already begun to hip* 
lold tfaemaelvea m die iwsoni of the Roman Empire, whik 
J«dea was witnestang the fulfilment of those great desigoai 
hi aid of which that empire had been suffered to obtain soccea- 
si^ masleryoirer all her rivals, and, in the words of one of her 
owti CsMars/ to arrtf e at such a satiety of glory as made her 
willing to give peace to the world. This striking and ilhis- 
trtovafact may also aenre to explain, why the Christian Reli^ 
gion, the establishment of which was one conspicuous result of 
the tvent alluded to, cannot be considered, like the inflaewee of 
the {toman law, a bond of oonnezion between the ancient apd 
aaodem syitems. Aldioagb founded nnder the first, ita cbiaf 
uporation and authori^ hare been reserved to adorn and tienefit 
the last. From the time of its earliest appearance, the hiatoria* 
has to relate thegradual decline of Roman dominion, until dm 
pariod when it vme Anally subverted, and modem history corn- 



it must fiat be forgotten, likewise, that for thus examining tbe 
plan of tbe Divine dealings in the ancient world, there ia an 
onetving guide to regvlate inquiry. An interpretation not to be 
mistrusted accompaoiea the volumes of antiquity. The predie* 
tions of the inspired writers, and especially the famous propbe- 
ctas of Daniel, form a key to the most remarkable and autheitf* 
tic fiEicts which are recorded in them. The fated revolutions of 
empires, the destined agents to be employed, the very times of 
action appointed, are specified with a boldness which bespeaks 
the confidence of truth, and an accuracy which must confound 
the Pyrrfaonist whom it fiuls to convince. We are left to wander 
in no labyrintii of eonjectnre : the path is open, and the clue is 
in our hands. 

There is no such assistance to direct our efforts in unravelling 
the Providential scheme of modem history. The attempts of 
ingenious men to a{q;)ly the book of Revelations to this purpose 
liave not been characterised by nMich success, nor productive of 
any ceKainty. In contemplating, from that earliest point whicb 
has been (fixed for their commencement, the succession of mo^ 
dera transactions, we look along a vista whose termination can* 
not yet be ascertained.* No event that has hitherto occtirrad, 
within ^e period de sig p mtc d, can be compared in its magnitude 
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or its effects, to tlmt wiMch has been pointed ^ut as the grand 
end of the Divine government throughout- the ages of antiquity, 
though it might not exactly synchronise with Iheir conclusion : 
and our prospective view is necessarily bounded and obscure. In- 
treating of particular cases, the philosophy which teaches by ex- 
amples may sometimes be prophetic; — ^bnthow shall it presume 
to sketch out a general plan for Almighty wisdom f~ hoiw pre* 
tend to fathom the uncompleted counsels of Qa&uipotenQel 

Since, then, modern history presents no entire and afansoliitv 
Whole, upon which reason mightbeexerciaed with confidence; 
and since all light from higher sources is either withheld, or ouly 
liartially^TOUclMftfed; tpeculationa oftUs nature are*better restrict* 
cd to a more suitable and certain range. The abvuvdities into 
which tbejBoat powerful and phibsophic fninds faave'been betray* 
ed, in the endeavour to appfy the study w« haire been considering 
to an ol^et for which it i% not adapted, denote the futility of the 
al^mpt* But there is at least one grand and interesting corollary 
to be drawn from its details, whidb may be announced without 
the fear of seeming visionary, and affirmed without the rashness 
of presumption.**— If analogy instruct us to believe, that the des* 
tined end of the present system of afivhrs will display at once tlie 
wisdom and benevolence of the great Being by Avbom its opera- 
tions are coutroled,— -patriotism may teach us to hope, that a 
Country, whidi has hitherto sustained so proud a part in modem 
biatory, will not be without a most important share in adjusting 
ibe final dispositiona of the world ! 

D. K. SJNDFORD, B. A. 

Christ Church. 



REMARKS 

On the diferent methods of Ploughing adopted by the 
. Romam^ tndng a speciv^n of a new Translation^ with 
Notes particularly ilmtrative of the didactic pre- 
cepts^ of the first Qeorgic of VirgiL 



Xhe (ollowingjB the ancient plough of H.esiod and Virgil^ defr 
seated in the edition of Virgil by Paul Sandby; and taken from 
a medallion of Ceres^ £x.iiumismate Qentis Vibise^ ex Begeri 
Thesaur. Tom. ii. page 593. Spectat Geor. i. v. 17a 
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On the Mode of 




REFERExNCES. 
a. The Buris. 
6. The Groove for the Temo. 

c. The Dentall. 

d. The Stiva^ with its manicula at e. 

The first Georgic of Virgil is divided into three parts. The 
first division consists of an ^* Exordium/' and an Invocation kj 
epic measure : the middle^ of a series of didactic precepts^ in 
what Servius calls a middle style, except where his subject act" 
mits of a higher strain of poetry, of which he always contrives 
to take advantage : and the third, of a prayer to the Gods for 
the safety of Rome, and the welfare of Octavius Caesar. 
: The following is a specimen of a new Translation of the-first 
Georgic of Virgil, with notes subjoined, and is confined tO:tb<( 
mode of ploughing described by that author: the metrical trans- 
lation beginning at l^ere novo, v. 43, and the notes at Ilia segeSp v. 
47- The design of this article is to explain the operative part 
of the husbandry of the Romans, (a task not hitherto undertaken 
by any practical agriculturist, and consequently not executed 
with aiiy degree of precision,) as well as the classical diction of 
the poem. 

Vbre novo, gelidus canis ciim montibus humor 
Soon as in spring the snow-clad mountains flow 



Before the precepts are minutely 
investigated, it will be necessary, in 
taking a general view of the Roman 
husbandry, to premise, that it con- 
sisted of two distinct methods of 
managing the corn-lands, (agros 
frumentarios): and the field destin- 
ed for tillage was either called 

campus novalis," or " ager rcsti- 
bilis:" the " novalis'* was what is 
now denominated ** convertible 
ground,*' at one time in pasture, 
and at another in tillage, with an 
intervening; fallow,inprocessof time 
forming adecomposea mould (putre 
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solum) : and the ** restibilis" was 
in ** perpetual tillage*' without fal- 
low on a rich soil, (pingue solum). 
Varro, who was extremely' fond 6f 
derivations, having himself written 
a grammatical treatise on the Latin' 
language, thus defines V novalis,'' 
De Re R. 1. i. 29. Novalis ai M 
satumfuit antequam secundd aratUme 
renovetur : i. e. the ** novalis'' is 
that land, which has formerly been 
under the plough, before it happens 
to be subsequently renewed by a* 
fresh ploughing. And the ^ resti- 
Bilis" he derives a n§tando,,i[um* 
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Ploughing described by Virgil. lOT 

Liquitur, et Zephyro putris se gleba resoivit; 
DepressQ incipiat jam turn mihi taurus aratro 
Ingemere, et suico attritus splendescere vomer. 
]lla seges demum votis respotidet avari 

With trickling rills, and mellow'd soils remit 
Their icy bands at Zephyr's mild approach. 
Let the strong ox his iabVing toil begin. 
And plough'shares glisten by the furrow worn. 
Yet heedtul mark, tliat corn-field best repays 



reitat novali qviescente: i. e. it re- ploughing called " terram offrin- 
Jiiairts in action whilst the *' novalis*' gere?' this was generally across the 
is quiescent,^ Rettare means ** to first ** prescinded" furrow. Thus 
keep its station." Thus Prop. 1. iii. Pliny, 1. xviii. c. 19. Omne arvum 
8. SI. Dum vincunt Danai dum rectis tulciSf mox et obliquis subigi dH- 
reitat barbartu Hector, And Ovid, bet. Again, quoting Festus; 0/frin- 
Fast. 1. i. V. 151. Re9tant tibifrigo- gi terra dkitur cum iterum tfansversb 
ra reUani,. By keeping this, dis- iii/co aratur. After this followed 
tinction in view, the frequent allu- the "occation,"or the comminuting 
sions in the poem, either to the one the concrete masses of the glebe by 
or the other, may easily be compre- the rake, mattock, &c. It then re- 
hcnded, especially, by those, who mained at rest during the winter; 
have any knowiedge of agriculture, and a third ploughing called " ite- 
The first mode of. ploughing to ration" succeeded in the 'spring, 
which Virgil systematically adverts With the " occaiion" also if requirM ; 
is the " novalis:" this was perform- this Virgil describes as having felt 
ed, as will be more fully explaineit the pulverising effects of two sum- 
by various quoted authorities, by mers and two winters ; the whole 
ploughing first a deep furrow, .and then became what the rural writers 
the surface turf bein^'cut through call putre solum (a decomposed or 
to the depth of a few inches, which mellow mould). The soil being re- 
was technically called terram pro- duced by the plough, by subsequent 
tcindere, was deposited in the bot- bard labor, and by atmospheric in- 
torn of this first prepared deep fur- fluence, was sufficiently adapted to 
row, and the returning plough the production of corn without ma- 
making a second bout in the same Dure. . The seed- wheat being then 
furrow, penetrated a few inches sown in the autumn was covered 
deeper, and covered the buried turi^ by the " sarrition" of the rake, or 
with the subjacent earth, thus ^sarculation"of the hoe, by dintof 
brought to the surface: and a dou- manual labor: but it was deemed a 
ble portion of time was allowed to slovenly practice to have recourse 
,tbe plou^hmaa to perform this to the ** occation" after the seed 
** proscission.'' On this process was sown. The wheat from this 
Pliny remarks: 1. xviii. c. 19. course of preparation was accounted 
Prnuquam ares^ proscindito : Hoc mure abundant at harvest, more 
iUiUtatem habet fuod inverso cespite nutritious, and less liable to ble.- 
herbarum radices necantur. In this mish, than by any other mode of 
state it remained, from the time of culture, 
its first ploughing, ejr/entoA' a mens»- mi. .. ^ i; u ^^ rn 
kii anni, till thi summer, solstice That Corn-field, v. 47. lUasegei. 

following, when it received a second Seges in the first acceptation of 
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i^gricolae, bis que solem, bis frigom seniit* 

The sanguine peasant's hopes, twice doomM to feel 
Tlie suramer's heal, and twice the winter's frost. 



the term, signifies " sown corn" or 
** standing corn." It is thus defin- 
ed by Varro; teges dicUur qufld ara- 
turn taium est. It also signifies 
*^ corn in general &s iu the first 
tine tif the Oeorfiic» 

Quldfaciut ueta$ ugetet. 
In the passage under review it sig- 
nifies metaphoricallyi '^ the field 
prepared for tlte tillage of corn ;" in 
this sense it is also used bj Cicero; 
Vt entm ^ segetes^ agricoU tubigunt 
argtrU muUo anteauam ierurU. And 
in a more extended sense it signi- 
fies *^ the land assigned to everv 
species of agricuhural economy. 
Thus G. iv. i^J. 

Cuipauca relicti 
jugera ruris erani; nec/ertUis UI0 

Nu p€cari opporiuna ** uget,** nee 
cmnmoda Baechp* 

Twice doom'd to feel, v. 48. Ba 
qu£ tolem. 

The commentators vary much in 
their exposition of this precept; yet 
considered as a general rule, it is 
very plain to the understanding of 
a practical farmer; it consists in gi- 
ving the land, especially if it should 
happen to be or a stiff loamy na- 
ture (such being usually considered 
best adapted to the culture of 
wheat), a two years' fallow ; as well 
for the sake of affording it rest and 
of extirpating weeds (and some 
seeds of weeds lyill not vegetate till 
the second year, of which class the 
wild oat (avena fatua) is reputed to 
be); as of causing the ground to 
recruit its strength, ana to work 
more freely. 

There were two distinct methods 
of management comprehended un- 
der the *♦ novalis" system: the first 
had respect to what is now called 



** convertible ground,'' such being 
in pasture, corn, cr lucerne for an 
alternate scries of years; the second 
to an alternation of wheat and fisl- 
low In each successive year: the 
former correspunds with tbe prac- 
tice of Virgil, the latter with the 
definition of Pliny: IJmmkmi^fm§d 
aliemU annis mH/iit. L. XTlii. c. 
49. And it is not an uneommoa 
pfaetice in some districts of EngiaDd 
to alternate wheat with fallow, anirf 
wheat with beans, in coDstaot mnd 
regular succession. 

The same process of fisUowii» 
according to Theopbrastus obtained 
in Greece : •« "M Si itm^ymri^ 4m vf 
year icctr* iiiiipar4pas riu (tpoi, KtA ^ipom^ 

4 yV* L. iii. c. 84. H^ #w* Am 
Ursinus. *' Arare novales oportet 
utroque tempore, et s^tate et by- 
erne, ut frieus et solem teira seB«- 
tiat." In the mountainous parts of 
Tuscany, where the ground from 
its rocks and declivities can only 
be worked by the hand-labor of -the 
spade, it is customary at the pie* 
sent time to allow to wheat-lands a 
great latitude of fallow. << Dans 
Jes montagnes de Pise^ k Buti, 
Calci, Sainte Columbe, oec; i^p»b 
la recolte de bl6 on donne a la terte 
deux ans de repos." 8imondi De 
1' Agric. Toscane, §. S2. 

According to the alternating sys- 
tem of Plinv, by which the shorter . 
time of fallow was adopted, tbefe 
were usually only three plou^hings^ 
the •* proscissio,** <• iteratio/' ftod 
" terttatio;" the ground would thus 
be eight months under corn, and 
sixteen months under fallov; but 
he notes that Virgil rather rcconi<- 
mends the long fallow, which ra» 
i|uire6 four ploughings: Quta^iovmrn 
»eri tuUo rirgiUus exuUnmtmr «0^ 
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Illius immcnsn ruperimt borrea messes* 
V. 7 1 . Alternis idem tonsas cessare novales, 

Immense the stores his bursting barns have strained. 
Suffer the lea- field in alternate change. 



kiUte, cum dixit opiimam tsse sef^etem^ glish commentators have given a 

** qum bis iokmt bis/rigora setmuetJ* very vague and discordant con* 

L. xviii. c. 80. But he remarks stniction of these precepts, it may 

that in close loamy soils more fre- not be thought irrevelaat to exhibit 

au^nt plotighings were necessary, the whole in an enlarged veroaeu-^ 

&lfi8siu$ tofum^ sictd plerunque in Tlo- lar translation, as under. 
hof qvinto wlco teri melius est^ in At the commedcement of th* 

i%usci8vero nono. L. xviii. c. 90. yetr be^n to plough your stiff 

Tu sow in the ninth furrow, loamy soils, that they may become 

means to sow after the ninth plough- mellow by exposure to the solsticial 

ins. sun of summer; but the lighted 

mHus m«y refeV eicTier ta stigetit lands being; liable to be ityured by 

or agricoia ; it seems rather to be- a long fallow, are to be ploughed 

long to the apart agrtcola* The with only a slight furrow a few 

meaning is, let the husbandman be months before seed-^time. Btit 

ever so covetous, his fruits at bar- there is another method of sowing 

vest by this mode of culture will be wheat in general use, and equally 

abundant, will reward his patience, profitable; therefore you may chuse 

and amply repay his labor and ex- your alternative; and either suffer 

pense. your land, divested of its herbagi^ 

Ruperunt is put in the perfect to lie fallow in its alternate courses, 

tense, because the appeal is made and the field thus ploughed to re- 

to experience; what has happened main inactive by rest fur a long pe- 

to the peasant before, he may safe- riod; or changing the season trom 

ly reckon upon occurring again, an autumnal to a vernal tillage, you 

Bivium enim nobis ad cuUuram dedit may there sow your trimestrai 

natura, esperientiam, et imitaiionem^ wheat, whence you may before 

Varro, ^. 18. De Re Rust. Either have taken a crop of such of the le- 

of these, experience or imitation, gu mi nous tribe as are known to 

will lead the attentive cultivator to fructifv the land, and to be produce 

the desired end. tive of ripe fruit, when the seeds 

_ , tf ,. ^, . detached from the margins of their 

Sufer the lea-field, V. 71. AUerms jj^ear receptacles shake in their 

i<^^f>^» pods; such as the offspring of the 

The poet having detailed his first trailing vetch, which may either be 

general mode of cultivating wheat cut green for soiling, for a provision 

on fallows, in alternate series of of hay, or suffered to ripen its seed; 

years, and alternate changes of or the frail stalks and rustling 

fruit and rest, by the system called haulm of the ripe lupin, having 

<< novs^is,*' proceeds now to exem- bitter fruit; but flax, oats and poppy 

plify the second genc^ral mode with- on the contrary, if admiited into 

out fallow, by the scheme of << per- the rotation, deteriorate the ground, 

Eetuai tillage*' called '* restibilis,'' and in a manner burn it up: still 

y which spring wheat was cultiva- nevertheless your labor may be ap- 

tedi in every fourth or fifth year. plied with advantage, even to the cul- 

Since both the ' foreign aiid £n« tivation of these exhausting fruits, 
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Et segnem patiere silu-cUtirMtere campuoi: 

Bare-fed a long inactive fC#Cndure: 



\U their alternate courses, only be soils, chiefly that the weeds (herba?,) 
not fastidiously ashamed to saturate and the grassy turf, (cespes,) should 
with fat stall manure such land as- be prone to decay; for having nu 
j&; become arid by these produc- knowledge of the modern horse- 
lions, ^nor to scatter a surface dres- harrow in the time of Virgi», arid 
sing of wood-ashes from the hearth, of its tritjiiratmg powers by its quick 
raixed'with all such other sortsof motipn, they were constrained by 
conip^st ingredients as are com- necessity to adopt the system of a 
raohly sown by hand, for the sake Ipng intermission, that both the 
of/giving an additional <•' stimulus'*' buried sod and the superficiat 
in the spring. Thus also, as well glebe might become, what the pro* 
as by the fallow, the ploughed auction of corn without manure 
iields have a sort of respite from- required, a decomposed mould 
the change of fruits; and in the (outre solum), for Virgil, says of 
meantime a great return is made this, > . 
frpm the cultivated land with its ^ ^ ,.^.,„„„, „,^^. 
ploughed-in seeds, which oth€rwise ^ q jj y^ ^a 
would • be unproductive during the 
time it remained under fallow. * The crates viminia of Virgil, arf 

These are the plain and precise the crates dtntata of Pliny, 

instructions of Virgil, yet very poe- : Martyn's iianslation of these 

tically embellished, and contain an two lines alternis identy Sfc, is ren- 

outline of the modes in most com- dered thus; " Suifer also your ara- 

mon use for the preparation of the ble land to lie fallow every other 

wheatentillage, and are ofthe most year, and lei the idle field grow 

easy comprehension to any person hard by lying still." It is here to 

in the least conversant with the be remarked that Virgil does not 

praclical management of arable inculcate that all arable land is to 

land. lie fallow, but only the " novalis*' 

. ' , A, . of • which he had been trealin?, 

AUernate change, v. 71. Alterms. since the « restibilis" being undJr 

The precept requires that alternis perpetual tillaoe, was incapable of 
in this place as well as below, v. 79, the fallow. Neither can the field be 
should be rendered by ** alterna- supposed " to grow hard" (for Mar- 
tiro,*' having in its strict and most tyn gives this ^ense to durescere). 
obvious sense the meaning of .** al- hy lying still, for this is contrary 
terms vicibus seu ordinibus." Ser- to- the- natural propensity and use 
vius gives the construction of an. of fallow, as well as to experience, 
adverb to the first a//erms, and of andmoreover defeats the end ofthe 
an adjective to the second: but precept. 

VirgiPs methodical arrangement in The fallow (vcrvactum) was a 

his connected series of precepts necessary appendage to the renew- 

will not admit of this variation. ^ able system. Varro derives it from 

Servius also supposes that the " verc actum," because it was well 
use of the fallow was merely to en-, worked in the spring by the plough, 
able the field to return to its pris- and other implements of husband- 
tine vigor; but the Romans had ry, and reduced to a cunvenient 
Kcofirse to its efficacy in loamy .stale of tillage. Other cowinenla-' 
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Ant ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra : 
Or changing seasons sow the golden *• far," 



tors have also rendered durescere, 
by " induresccre" (to grow lianl), 
aintrary to every notion of a fallow, 
which to all intents and purposes. 
is to render the ground melluw and 
friable by an exposure to the sun 
and air, to the winds and frost, in 
order to reduce it to the state called 
by the poet pulverulent a, 

Virgil adopts each of these words, 
durm, durare, durescere, in the sense 
of Jong Continuance. Thus durus 
applied to the unremitted work of 
pruning vines and weeding. corn, 

Durus vierque labor ; 

G. ii. V. 412. 
And thus durare applied to the 
longevity , of the oak (Espulus) 
G. li. V. 394. 

— Immota manet^ multosque per annos 
Multa viHim volvetu durandu sacula 
v'meU, 
And thus aVso durare in the sense 
of dureacere, applied to wine from 
the: vine called argitis; G. ii. v. 99. 

Argiiisque minory cui non certaverit 

uUa, ' 
Auitantumfluere, aut tot idem durare 
■ ■ per annos. 

Gesner (Thesaur.) gives to duro 
this signification amongst others: 
" Sed . frequentissime simpliciter 
notat manere, statum suum et con- 
ditionem servare;'* and exemplifies 
it by two quotations from Qijincti- 
jian, L. i. I. 13. " Cui (aermoni) 
cufn Gritca Jigura ttssidud consuetu- 
dine haserihty in diversd quoque lo- 
quendi conmetudine j^ertiaacissime 
d%rant. 

Mnd ^gain, 1. v. ii. Neque enhn 
duraumt haB'dn aternum, nisi vera 
^mnibut viderentur. 

'^'Dttrare, &c. is used in both these 
senses by all the classical writers, 
Jkit the translator cannot refrain 



from bringing into notice the tbi- 

lowing lines of Lucretius for the 

sake of the ^loral, as well as tb« 
illustration. ' 

Sisyphus in vitd quoque nobis ante 

oculos est: 
Qui peter e a popuh fasces, savasquis 

secures 
Imbibit; et semper vietus, tristisque 

recedit. 
Nam pel€re,imperium, quod inane *it 

nee datur unquam 
Atque in eo semper " durum** nufferre 

laborem ; . 
Hoc est adverso nixantem tradere 

monte 
Saxum: quod tamcn a summojam ver- 

tice rursum 
Volvitur, et plani raptim petit aquora 

campi,. 

L. iii. V. 1008. 

Where durum lahore.m does not 
mean hard or severe, but continued 
persevering labor, ileyne ascrihes 
the sense of" requiescere" to the in- 
ceptive verb durescere. 

, And moreover situ is governed by 
segnew (unproductive through rest), 
and is put in contradistinciion to 
the productiveness of the inarala: 
terra, v, 83 below, (the ii)ploughcd 
or cultivated land.; 

Or sow, V. 73. Aut ibi sera;. 

The poet now enters on the se- 
cond general mode of liiling wheat 
by the system. called " restibilis:" 
this term has been noted before 
to be derived according to Varro, 
" a rcstando.'* (Had there been 
any authority for the surmise, it 
would rather appear to have been 
derived from " res stipulse'^ (a thind; 
of stubble,) ** quasi ' restipilij"," 
changing the letter " p" into " b'' 
for a better sound's sake, because 
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the field by this sjsjtem was always relij^ious rites, cercanooifs and sa- 
in stubble when it came tu be crifaces; hence it was called ** far 
ploughed. '' To stock the stubbles^'' sacrum/' ** piuni/' and sometimes 
— ^ to plough the stubbles,'' are without any other appellation lim- 
common phrases with modern far- ply ** adoreum." It is still culti* 
mer». Tated in Switzerland and Germa- 
. A general description of this sys- ny, but is scarcely koawo . w 
tem now follows, which consists in England. Its generical clo- 
the changing the season (nrntato racter according to Iian»u% is 
ndtre) of sowing wheat from the ^ triticum spelta." A figjure of the 
autumn to the spring; and subject- plant is given in Gerard's Herbal 
ing all itsdifferentspeciesin courses under the article *' spelta.'' The 
(ordines) with other seeds to a tri- glumes stick very close to the 
mes^ culture; but the fruits at grain in its spike, and could not be 
harvest were not accounted so hea- separated from it in the Rcunui 
vy, so productive, or so luxuriant ** 2ixt9L^* it was therefore always 
as those of an earlier seed-time, measured in its husk, and sown 
Many districts were so cold or wet, also in this state: on this accaunt 
(loci frigidi et uliginosi,) that they ten ** modii*' of seed according .tQ 
would not carry sementival wlieat Cato were allotted to a BLomau 
tlirough the winter. '' Jugerum,** whereas five wera 

-, deemed sufficient of any other 

Or changmg seasons, V. 73. Mutato species of wheat. It was one of 

**^''** the employments of the long nishts 
Martyn in his note on this pas- of winter to separate the charfftrom 
sage thus descants; ^ Pierius found the body of the grain by fir6; and 
' mutato semine' in the Reman to this Virgil alludes m this Gear- 
manuscript, which seems a plainer gic, v.367. — Nunctifrfeteigmjhtga^ 
and more intelligible reading than nuncfrangite saxo, 
tmUoto nderty This reading is also In the com portion of the coaner 
approved by Wakefield. But household bread, the husk or gluoM 
surely this change would destroy was not removed, hut pounoed or 
the whole scope of VirgiFs reason- ground in a mass with the flower. . 
ing, which depends not on chang- Some commentators call thb an 
tng either seed or grain, but on ** hysteron proteron,*' assertiiy thtt 
changing the season of sowing the corn must be ground heme it 
wheat from the autumn to the is subjected to the fire; this is not 
spring. ^ By keeping in view the the case : the '' far*' was first rQaste4 
proper distinctions of those two to get rid of the husk, and after* 
^systems, to which our author so wards broken in the mill, and final* 
frequently refers, his precepts will ly formed into different condimenli 
more readily be comprehended. by fire. Thus Ovid^ Fast. I«. i, 

The golden « far," v. 73. FUna ^' ^^^' 

farra. IH^iceos fittutf pasturaque farra tii 

The *« far" was the common r^T^ ^. jf. .^^ 

grain of Italy used for bread, and «or*w^«« *'^<^* fi^nare rmiM 

other condiments of meal, even ^S^^' 

before the settlement of the Ito- It was often used, especially io tlMt 

mans; it was by them held in high trimestral sowings, as well as thi| 

estimation, and always made a ** silijgo/* to support the trailiftgile- 

part of their consecratea first-fruits, gummous plants* and cut as mtm 

and was used also in their various fodder; and this produce ba|D§ % 
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Unde pritis tetum 'siliqua qaassaote leguiUj^D^ 
Aut tei^e9 foetu9 viciae^ tristisque lupini 

Where late luxuriant iq their shaking pods 
Were gathered legumes; vetch with trailing stalk, 



mixture of many softs, of which blc to stipport itself on its slender 

" far" was the basis, was called stem without the aid of a prop. 
•• farrago,'^ and gave rise to a mcta* i 

pKor in common use, expressive of v. 75* IVktU^He kipmL , 

Juvenai, 5at. i. v. 85. tristes, irMsque lupini. Sans doute 

Qmcgiod^gtmt homines nostn farra^ il fait aUusion ^ ieur 6tymologie, 

go lUteUt. tir6e du Grec •* X^," qui veut dire 

The after-winnowing of corn con- tristesse, ou a Ieur amertume d^sa^ 

sisting of liglit grains and various grSable. Catruu. 
seedsof weeds, was also called/ar- The Greeks give the name of 

rttgq, and chiefly used as food for " Oep/ibf " to the lupine, derived '« a 

the aviades. e^p«" (to heal), from its quality of 

T »^ O.I. refreshing land after it bad been 

legumes, v. 74. Sdiqua. impoverished. 

Tkeiegomes are so called because The lupine was sown in the raid- 

they are plucked by hand. Thus die of September,' when designed 

Varro, 1. i. c. 23. Hoc emm legumen to be ploughed in for manure ill 

(cicer) ut cetera gtut velluntur e terrd May, but in the Spring for other 

nan $ibtec4uUur; qua quod ita legun-i uses. The fruit of the lupine in ita 

tur, iegumina dkta. By the siliqua crude state was bitter ^tristis), and 

f iftmoftfe^ the poet means to infers was always boiled previous to being 

that the seeds being detached from used. Cato mentions the allow- 

tbe longitudinal margins of their ance to a yoke of working oxen 

aheaths in the haulm when ripe, and each tiigh t, when lupins were given 

rattling in the shaking pods, is an with hay : Dato hubus modium Stpini 

evidence that the legume is luxu* macerati, et fani pondo quindecim, 
riant (laetum): and it is observed in De Re Rust. $. 54. 

modem husbandry, that the greater According to Pliny, millet and 

the produce of what b called '* a radish were frequently sown after 

fallow crop,'* the more certain will barley^ oats, or pulse in the same 

be the subsequent produce of corn ; year, on rich ** restibilis'' ground: 

and a failure of one is generally and modern travellers report that 

followed by a failure of the other, the inhabitants of Tuscany are still 

Siliqua is governed by latum. The i n the habit of cultivating five crops 

fniitfid sutqua quassatUe is contra* in three years on their rich plains, 

distinguished from the barren siU- the second crops of the same year, 

qmsfallaahus below v. 195. commonly legumes, being fed off 

«r 4 u -.r m jy . the land, or ploughed in for manure, 

Vetch, v. 75. Tenuesfatus vtcue. ^re accounted ameliorating, and 

The vetch was more generallv sufficiently preparative for a second 

cultivated as fodder for cattle, ei- crop of wheat, and a third of other 

tiier cut green, or made into nay, grain in succession. » 
t^an for Its seed. Itisstiled l^ntitf " Les assolements de la plaine 

(weak or trailing), from bein£ una- fotment peut-^tre la partie ]k phie 

VQL.2qay. vi,ju HO. Java a 
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Sufttuleris fnigiles calamos, sylvamqae sonantemi 
V. 77. Urit enim lioi campiim seges^ urit avenaB| 

Or lupine rustling on its fragile reed. 

But oats and hungry fiax-seed burn the soily 
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int^ressante de Vagriculture Tos- ait solo virtu eiceriif et lint: aU^ntM 

cane; le cours de r^colte y dure en quia sit taluBf alterum quia dt fervid 

e^n^ral trois ans, et Ton s^me cinq da nature: quod ttiam Virgiliut $ig» 

foisla terref' nificat dicendo ; 

"Lcvoici.'* <« UrtY cniw /ini commim fcgei, HI* 

" Ic Ann^e, ble, lupins en au- avena; 

|omne." JJrunt uihao perfusa paptnera 

" 2e Annee, ble, en automne ./»m^/» " 

raves, treme. ou autre fourrage.' ,.,. • j i- _ • ^ ••« : 

*• ie Ann6e, ble de Turqule (ou ^f^"^ ^,"7 f""^'""^^ ^« ^, ?** tSl 

mais), millet, ousagine." Simondi, nibusifffcsteturager^iu^utetumfi^ 

De Agric. f oscani, p. 59. 'J. ^''*^^-. ^'^. ^''* '^^. J!*^^,^ 

The lame author thus describes dictomm leguminum scgettbutfotaat, 

ihe cultivation of lupins for ma- ^rta prasem medutna eft ntter^ 

nure. §. 14. " L'on s^me le lupin ^^"^«' f ^"^^^^^ ^"^* '^ •^ 

pn AoGt, ou en Septcmbre. Ce lu- iw^wtorc/owiw 

I _ " 

maillesi 

parer la terre. — L'op6ration ^ ^**- . - .l « r » n .. 

terrer le lupin pour engraisser la the case; the "far" was first roait. 

terre, montre une grande intelli- ^ ^^ g?^ "^ of the husk and ato- 

gence des bons printipes de Tagri- wards broken in the mill, and fi- 

Culture, et r^ussit lierveilleuie- «»"^ ^;?'™«d into different condh 

nient i fertiUser le terrain. Les ^^""^^^^ ^'^- ^^"' ^^^^' ^**^* ^^ 

paysans s^ment encore quelques *' ^' "^^* 

autres plantes dans la m^me in ten- I^iticeos fatus, passurague farra hii 

tion^ etentr'autres les f^ves; roais ignem 

aucune ne pourrit si bien et si vite Hordeaque ingenti fanore redM 

€[ue les lupins, et ne poss^e a un ager. 

Si haut degr6 la vertu de fertiUser." xhe fanm of Ovid corresponds 

l-iax-seed, oat, poppy, V. 77. Vrit with the ^rirfia of Virgil. 

linlseMts Theophrastus thus notices the 

-^ ^ *. . oat. ncpl^vr. 

It was a common opinion among »Eiriicapir(f era* cr^w^pi koI 6 ofytWi 

the ancients, as it is with us at the ^ y^^, ^oi %<m iroX^pifw, isal w6hh 

present day, that flax. If suffered to xaiXa/ioy.' 

ripen its oily seed, very much im- (" Avenaadmodiim agruro defrti- 

poverisbed the ground: the oat also gat propter radicum, et calamonim 

was reckoned an exhausting plant, multitudinem.") 

as well as the poppy. A quotation This is rather to be understood 

from Columella, who notices this of the ** avena fatua" (iE^lops)^ 

parage, will happily illustrate it. but is equally applicable to the 

Ac de Osqucgue leguminibus^ qua . <' avena sativa." •' 
vtlbintur, Tremettm obesse maximf ' (Tirere in its applicatioQiotM af- 
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Urunt lethaeo perfusa papavera somno. 

And fraught with sleep lethean poppies burn. 



fairs of husbandry means to injure, not only sown in our gardens, but 

as well as to burn and exhaust, grows wild also in several places; 

Thus Geor. ii. 1. 196. the seeds of it are sold for birds 

Sin armenla tnagis studium vUulosque under the name of '< mawseed.'^ 

tueriy Marty n. 

Autfatm ovium, aut ^' urentes'* culta '' Ceres bein^ much agitated at 

capellas. the loss of her daughter Proser* 

. pine, and being deprived of sleep, 

Poppies, V. 78. Papavera, was advised by Jupiter to eat the 

The Romans cultivated both the seed of poppies, which brought her 

%yhite and black poppy, the seeds the desired relief.*' Servius. 

of the white were sometimes served Sleep was called Lethean, because 

up at their tables mixed with honey, the philosophers who taught the 

hence the epithet vescum papaver: doctrine of the transmigration of 

Init the chief use made of them souls, were wont to feign that the 

was to feed their thrushes, and shades of certain departed spirits, 

other birds in their aviaries. It a^ter a purification of a thousand 

was mixed in certain proportions in years, were compelled to drink of 

all their food, and given to all young the waters of Lethe, which produc- 

unfledged birds, immediately on ed an immediate oblivion of every 

quitting the egg-shell, especially to thing that had happened to them, 

young geese. Thus Palladius, 1. i. whilst antecedently dwellers upon 

tit. 80. Parvi anseres semine papa- earth, before they personated other 

teris primis decern diebus intut pascen^ fu ture bod ies. 
di sunt. 

The Romans who were adepts in Yet in their turn, v. 79. Sed tamen 

the fattening of all kinds of birds aUernis. 

for the supply of the luxuries of the Servius supposes the poet return^ 

table, relied much on the assistance again to the system of intermission, 

of sleep, and of darkened enclo- and that '* agris*' is understood,* 

sures: in addition therefore to nou* confusing both the construction 

fishing food, they had - recourse to of the Imes and the bearing of 

the narcotic quality of the poppy, the precepts, for the first and se- 

aided by the sumost total exclusion cona altemh cannot with propriety 

of li^ht. have two different senses, neither 

It is no uncommon practice with can the system of perpetual tillage, 

|he housewife of the present day which is now discussed, admit of 

to put a lump of charcoal in the the intermission. The term altera 

Urater-trough of the fatting geese, nis requires to be used adverbially^ 

for the purpose of administering as *^ alternatlm," or as *' altemis 

sleep to this watchful tribe. vicibus'^ in both places. This sen- 

' ** The white poppy is cultivated tence is connected with and evi*. 

in our Physic gardens, the heads dently depends upun the two im* 

of them being much in use, for of mediately preceding lines ; thch 

l^em is made the syrup generally meaning is, that the labor bestow- 

iLnown by the name of *' diaco- ed on these exhausting or burning 

4tem.^ Aod the Mack poppy is- crops is capable of accomplish*^ 
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On the Mode of 



Sed tamcn altemis facilis labor; arida taDtum 
Ne saturarc fiino pingui pudeat sola; neve 
Effoetos cinerem immundum jactare p^r agroSi 

Yet in their turn e'en these thy toil reward. 
Deem it not shame with stall-manure the soil 
Dry-parchM to saturate, nor shame to spread 
Thy compost ashes o*er the meagre field. 



nienty and will be favorable to your 
exertions and wishes, provided a 
sufficient quantity of manure is 
allowed to recruit the land when 
thus impoverished. — Facilis is to be 
rendered by " quod qui facere po- 
test/' and is opposed to haudfaciUs, 
or difficiUs. An interpretation as- 
signed to it by Ainsworthy << that 
which happens according to your 
wishes/' well accords with the 
meaning of Virgil in this place. 
Facilis IS used in the same sense 
** positively/* G. ii. v. 460. 

Victvmfacilem/undit tellus: 

" and negatively/' v. 122. below. 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haudfacilem esse viam voluU: 
which very strongly iuculcates, ac- 
cording to the poet's usual figure, 
that the ways of culture ordained 
by Jupiter are extremely difficult 
in execution, and do not happen, 
without great care, according to 
your wishes. 

And labor means that specific la- 
bor^ which excites industry, atten- 
tion and judicious management: 
the labor of the subsequent passage, 
V. 150; Mox etfrumentis labor addi" 
tus, has precisely the same signifi- 
cation; and all these expressions are 
in perfect unison with Virgil's agri- 
cultural and philosophical notions., 
The adjuncts, enim, tameuy and 
guoguCf have each their relative 
Ibrce and meaning; they are by no 
means, to be considered in the way 
of expletives, since the clauses of 
the sentence depend entirely upon 
their right construction. 

Dry-parch'd, v. 79. Arida. 
Arida manifestly refers to the 



urit and unmt of the former littM^ 
and is a connecting link between 
them. 

8tall-manure, v. 80. FimopU^l. 

The poet is said to throw about 
his dung with such a grace, thai 
the lowness of the subject is ovep- 
looked in the dignity of his main 
ner, and the sweetness of his miite< 

Cinerem immundum, v. 81. 
It was usual to throw dry woo<l 
ashes by hand (Jactare), oq the 
green blade of corn in the spring, 
before the culmiferous stalk was 
formed, giving it what was called 
a ** top dressing ;" and the cinermn 
was termed immundum^ because it 
was mixed in a dry pulverised conft- 
post with what was collected ^m 
the dove-cotes, aviaries, &c. 

Pliny affirms these manures were 
always used distinctly. Utro^ue 
tamen (cinere et fimo), non utuwtmr 
in eodem arxo, L. xvii. c. 9. 

And that the Cisalpine Gauls 
preferred ashes to the dung ot cat- 
tle; Transpadanis cincris tuus aieo 
placet^ ut anteponant fimo jumenio* 
rum. Ibid. 

The Roman farmers were parti- 
cularly attentive to the saving and 
collecting of manure, and every la- 
borer, according to Cato, was ex- 
pected, to save the sweepings of his 
chamber, the product of his hearth, 
the off-scouring of his body,' ana 
even to commit the water in whicli 
he washes his oily person and 
clothes to the compost pile; and 
after all kinds of impoverishiog 
fruits, the ground was to be ma* 
uured even to saturation. 
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Sic quoqne mutatis requiescunt foetibus arva. 
Thus also fruits id change the lands refresh. 
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Thus also fruits, V. 8d. Sicqw^ue mmqnam mm am magna fanore 
mutatis. ** gratiam*' reddidisse. L. iv. c. 3. 

Almost every comiBentatf^ of A careful attention to etymology, 
note has ^iven a different explica- to the conimon acceptation of the 
tion of this passage : Ruaeus inter- words, and to the ol:(ieGt of the pre- 
prets inarata by « Quae non arata cepts, will afford a clqe to their 
fberit.*' And Servius by ** non easy solution. The lines in a lite** 
sataB;"andMartynby "uncultivat- ral translation will run after this 
ed;** all which are unhappily the manner: ''Thus also the arable 
reverse of Virgil's meaning. Jnarip. fields are caused to have respite by 
ta is the participle from inarare: the change of fruits, nor m the 
the agricultural writers give only niean time is there no return to 
one sense to this verb, and that is the in-ploughed land : that is, there 
* to plough in," and is applied to i» a great return from the land be- 
" plough m" manure, stubble, or ing ploughed and sown. These 
seedy as the case may require, two lines taken together are a con- 
Thus Pliny, 1. xviii. c. 88. Autumno eluding corollary deduced from 
aiiquidsahtniSy Seplembri mentejimum ^l^e preceding precepts, having re- 
huirtt post imbrem. And again, L spect to the two general methods 
zviij. c. 20. Salassi, cum sttbjectos of the Homan tillage — the fallow 
Aipibus depojfmlarenttar agros, pant- ^y rest, and the interchange of 
cum, miliumque jam excrescens ten-- fruits by perpetual tillage, and by 
tm>€re, Postguam respuebat natura a more dinqse explication wiU 
^ inararunt:** at ilta messes dupltca- ^ear the following construction. 
^4 docuere. Cato and Varro also ** Thus also (as well as by the fal- 
use stercus inarare, low, the word guoquc re^rring to 

The term was generally applied ^l^is operation before noticed at v. 
to the ^ ploughing in'' of seea un- 71, 79.), the arable fields (arva) 
der furrow (sub suico) at the final l^ave a sort of respite by a change 
ploughing, and in a special manner of fruits, aud in the mean time (by 
to that of the " restibilis" system, the figure " litote," to which the 
which in a tender soil (pullo solo), author has frequent recourse by 
reauired only one operation. Thus ^<vy, of ornamenting his variety of 
Columella, I. ii. c. 10. Cum semen diction, and under which is couched 
crudo solo infecerimuSf inarabimus. much more than is expressed); 

A-"" ^-^ " " - • - ***— '*- ^ 

the 

unsow, .- ^^ ^ j3 _. 

solute contradiction in terms. tivated under the scheme of perpe- 

Oratia properly means a " gift," tual tillage, 
"grant," or"favor;"itisheretaken It is remarkable that this pas- 
to signify ^ an advantageous return sage has never been satisfactorily 
for work performed." Columella explained by former commentators, 
^ses the word in the same sense in their mistake has arisen from ^iv^ 
a passage much resembling the ing the construction of the adjec- 
pbraseology of Virgil. Experto tive of Horace and Ovid, inst^ of 
mik$ crede SUvine, bene positam vi- the participle of Virgil, tp imiraia. 
neam ffonique g)sneriSf H bono culiore, It will b9 ttec^sary l^^r^ tp Qp- 
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Nee nulla interea est inaratae gratia terras. 
Aud vast returns meanwhile from tillage rise. 



tice the criticisms of two distin- " Urunt Letfuto peffiaa papawer^ 

euisbed expositors, Martyn and tomno, 

Wakefield. Martyn's marginal Sic quoque mutatis reguietcwUfMm 

translation of the line, Nee nulla arva^ 

interea est inarata gratia terra, is Sed tamen altemisfacUis Ubor; arid§ 

this: Nor at the same time is there tantum ^ . 

any grace wanting ** in an unplough- Ne saturare fimo pingui piudeat soUi 

ed field/' And in his notes he neve 

says, by inarate he means <* uncul- Effoetos cinerem inmundum jacimt 

tivated." And he continuesy " he per agros, 

here again encourages the hus- Nee nulla interea est inwratm gr§im 

bandman to let his ground lie fal- terror 

low a year or two, \\ he can afford ^' Sic guogue mutatis : id est, hac 

to wait so long, and assures him ratione ' etiau' mutatis fQBtibii% 

that his forbearance will be well arva quodammodo requiescUDt." 

rewarded/' The word quoque is here indefi- 

Martyn by misunderstanding this nitely explained by '' etiam'' in 
passage, and treading in the steps large letters: if it is meant to con- 
of many of his preceding annota- vey anv other sense than the pbua 
tors, makes the author contradict ''also, the conclusions to be drawn 
himself, for how can tlie ground lie from the poet's propositions are 
fallow a year or two, and yet pro- defeated : and by this ** unhappy 
*duce an interchange of pulse, or of transposition" of the critic^ w 
'pulse and grain every year. The connecting clauses are completely 
fallow had been disposed of before, deranged. The lines themselves 
at V. 71, 72, and is now quite out of in their regular order, exhibit the 
the question. The intention of the clearest proofs of practical know- 
poet clearly is, to introduce either ledge, methodical arrangement, 
annual ameliorating, now called and illustrative perspicuity, 
fallow crops, or else manured crops. By the plain construction of the 
previous to a trlmestral sowing of words, and by the evident iutima- 
wheat, in the room of the bare tion of the precepts, the land was 
fallow preceding a sementival by this second process to be plough- 
one, ed, sowed, and cultivated: by the 

And Wakefield, equally misun- mutato sidere, there was a change 

derstanding the reasoning of the in the sowing season of wheat from 

author, recommends a gratuitous the autumn to the spring: and by 

and unwarranted transposition of the mutatis fatibusy there was an 

his lines, and creates confiision in annual interchange of puls^ and 

the most intelligible precepts. He ultimately of pulse and wheat, 

thus expresses himself in his note We may suppose the courses (or» 

and proposed amendment, v. 79. dines) to have been somewhat after 

'* Transpositione infelici laborat this manner, 

hie locus, sed ne multis et lectorem 1. Beans or pease, or with ma- 

et meipsum morer^ suo ordine ver- nure, flax or poppy^ 

sus collocabo, aui loci rationem, 9« Barley or oats manured either 

bene perpendenti, propria luce, ni upon the crude soil, or upon tiie 

^lor^ commendabitur/' spine of the plants thenMebre^ 



CRITIC A SACRA. ijg 

De 1 Corinth, xi. 10. 
* Jtoi ToSro i^elXei ^ ytiy^ i^oua-lav i^ety M r^^ xefotXri^ hi rovf 

jyiuLTUM de hoc tocoperquam implicitosudaveruntalii; neque 
tamen hilum profecerunt Conjecturarum numero mea quoque 
addi potest. . Legere soleo^ 

dyovo'otv yeXow : 

Quapropter minime mulier capiti imponat velamen, rUus 
excitaturum. 

His verbis Apostolus moreoi, qui obtinuit apud Corinthias 
inulieres^ sugillat. Eae etenim solebant, utpote Venerem plus 
sequo colentes; et munditiarun^ appetentes, velamen splendi- 
dius capiti imponere. Id decus muliebre appellabatur BoXlu. 

In Theocrit. Id. xv. 39* *Afjarixowif ^eps fMi xa) rdv doXluv, 
hera e domo exitura (l^mcra) ita ancillam loquitur. Vocem ibi 
^xponit Valckenaer. *< Toiv BoXlav umbraculum Lacenas Suklec^ 
vocabaut. Hesych. SuXia, vXiyiMi xaXadca Sfiotov, o ifr) rvi$ 
•xs^aXris (popov(riv al Aixouvar ol te, SoXta. Cf. et PoUuc. vii. 
*174. BoXiUf TrAeyfta ti — m ayn o'XioS/ou l^^gcovro al yvvaixesi 
necnoii Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 1508. Sxio&lov — ffp^ouonv a\ Kavf^" 
^og04 aviovtrai elg ru 'EXevcrlvict: unde emenda Schol. ad 
Arfstoph. £q. 1345. SxeTracfii ti, onep ed yvvuixeg itapoL rol$ 
'Aif^vams 6;^ou<rf ieovcai, legendo t/pixri h^m<rM,*' Ubi tamen ipse 
bialim eU ^ietv 'm<rM. Minime debui dissimulare Heringam iu 
literis ineditis ad L. C. Valckenaerum vidisse in vulgata lectione 

•l I i 

Vittianafter-erop iu the same year, Some of these were esteemed 

Df millet and radish: this process is ameliorating crops. Thus Plin^ 

tnentioned by Pliny. quoting Cato : Nee non et satis qta-' 

'. S. Lupins or lentils , or other busdam ipsis pasci terrain dicit Cato, 

pulse. Segetetn stercorant fruges lupiniffa-' 

4. Vetches or panio, for hay or ba, iricia. Lib. 17. c. 9. And thus 

soiling, or for being ploughed-in as Varro, 1. i. c. 44. Illud quoque muU' 

manure. ' turn interest in rudi terra, an in ea 

. 5. Spbing WHEA3'. seras qua quotamiis obsita sit, qua 

. 6. Turnips, rape, or cale. vocaturrestibilis;aninvervactOpqua 

.7. Rye or barley, manured and interdum requiescit. In OlyrUhia 

$own afterwards with panic and quotannis restibilia esse dkunt, sed Ua 

tadish. ut terlio quoque anno uberioresferant 

. 8. Beans, pease, kidney beans fructus. He afterwards subjoins 

(phaseli), or lentils. his own advice: Agrum alternis 

• 9, Farrago for soiling or plough- annis reUnqui oportet, aiU oauUo Ic' 

iug-io. viorUfus satiombus terere, ia est, qua 

10. Fab» or Other Spring wheat. mimii sugunt tfirrMu 
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rerbum haywira latere. At cetera nbn vidit. In i^iwca inct- 
derat quoque H. Junius de Coniay c. 4. ante Toupium ad Sui- 
dBtb, ut didici e Scholiis L. C. Valck. T. ii. p. ^79-/ qui tamea 
negat l^ma-a similibus exemplis firmari posse. 

6. J5. 



CONJECTURJE IN HORAT, 

Od. iii. 29. 5. et Epist. i. 8. 12. 

•Intbr omnigenos fere Romanos scriptores^ Horatium tarn 
iinicum ab omnibus lectum^ a nemine intellectum, ecquis probe 
eruditus confiteri recusat i Id Marklandus primus palam dicete 
ausus est. Id quoque comprobatum satis est commentariit 
editionibttsque, aicut arena, numero carentibus. Mihi ad 
mantis esse multai neque prius audita, unde Horatius melim 
intelligi queat, nihil attinet commemorare. Libet tamen ape* 
<:imen aliquod hujusmodi proferre, ut aliquantisper viro haact 
literas diligenti, si potero, satisfaciam. Is in CI. J. No. xmxL 

p. 383. attulit verba Horatii ita vulgata. eripe te morm; 

Ne semper udum Tibur et JEsuIib Declive contempletis anmm 
tt Telegonijuga parridda: ubi Nicolaus Hardinge, testa 
Marklando Explicat. Vet. Auctor. p. 258 r= 267, fertur ita 
emendasse, ut semper-udum: cui conjecturae suiFragatur S^ Pir^ 
rius, et opitulari voluit Kiddius, voce aeheus vel aetmg apud 
Graecos. At conjectura ilia admissa, Horatius oportet aifai 
dispar esse videatur. Scilicet is, ^ui Roma Tibur amat''^ 
Tibure Romam, Msecenatem vult nihil aliud facere, quam con!- 
templari ruris amoenitates. Non ita cum principibus vixit H07 
ratius, neque omnis adeo rusticus fuit. Hoc unum voluit, ut 
tempore sestivo Maecenas omitteret mirari beatte Furnmn ei 
opes strepitumque Roma, Vide igitur annon legi debeal,** 
eripe te mora; Messe i per udum Tibur ^ ut Msula — conitm^ 
pleris : ubi messe est pro astate : sic Anglice dicitur harvest, pip 
harvest'iime: sic et Graece, "Aporog et IIo/«. Ad Heaycb. 
'Apirw$* iviaurovst So^oxXvig Tgax^ivlutfy citat Sopingius Calli- 
mach. Fragm. 182. Alyymos Trpoirapoii^ W ilvvea xipf tro itolu^f 
necnon Rhianum apud Fausan. Messeniac. iv. 17* XeifMtra t$ 
wohts re U» xui uKwn itwrcis. Probata igitur voce messe hic^ 
corrjgl potest similiter Epist. i. 8. 12. Roma Tibur an^im 
ventosus Tibure Romam, legendo Roma^ Tibur amem nive, -ai 
astu Tibure Ranutmf Certe ventosui intelligi nequit. ' 

G.m 
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NOTICE OF 

Professor Gaisford*s Publications; with Emmdor 
tions on the Supplices and Ipbigenia in Tauris of 

Euripides. 

In conformity with a kind of promise^ given in the last Nuni«- 
ber, of devoting an article occasionally to the review of dif- 
ferent Classical works^ which have appeared in this Country, 
since the commencement of this Journal, but which from various 
causes have been either neglected or only partially noticed, 
«re shall €nter without further preface upon a rapid examination 
^f the Greek publications from the Clarendon Press, and especi» 
<ally those,. of which Professor Gaisford is either the avowed or 
supposed editor. 

in our recent notice of Mr. Elmsley's Bacchae, we had oc- 
casion to regret that any scholar, whose reputation stands do- 
iervedly high, should be unwilling to exhibit proofs of native 
vigor of mind on occasions, where ample scope is given for the 
exercise of it. A feeling of similar disappointment has been 
^SMated in our breast in the perusal of Mr. Gaisford's editions ; 
certain as we were that in a scholar, whose industry never tires^ 
And whose judgment is ever on the alert, the power could not 
be wanting to remove much that deforms the half-hidden beau- 
dee of Grecian Literature. 

But whatever may be our own feelings on a point, the impor- 
tance of which is differently estimated by minds of different tem- 
jperament, all must agree in one opinion, respecting the honora- 
ble manner, in which Mr. G. has by continued exertions put 
to the blush the indolence and inability of those, who have 
been content to sleep away their time in the otium sine digni' 
Ufte of a professorial chair in either University. 

The publications, in which Mr. G. first appeared anonymously 
in the character of Editor, are the following plays, printed sepa- 
rately: 

Enripidis Electra V ^^^ y^^^^ Lectionibus. In usum 
v l^ , C Scholae Westmonasteriensis. 

True to the very unassuming title of the work, Mr. G. has in 
the Electra given only varioua readings, extracted, in very few 
words, from the writings of preceding critics, with the excep- 
lioti of one passage, where he has ventured upon an emendation, 
%lluch baa been subi^qpieatly flmdeby G. Biii|;ea ad Troad* Ap- 
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pend. p. 171. Bloo^giBld in Edinburgh Rev. N. 38. p. 481. 
and ad S. C. Th. 21£. and by Seidler ad Electr. v. 1«21. AI- 
though the emendation is rather an obvious one, yet the credit 
of it may as well be given to its first promulgator* 

In the Alcestis although we do not find any emendation from 
the pen of Mr. G., yet we discover a slight change from his previ* 
ously concise style in enumerating various readings ; and we are abo 
-favored, at v. 492, with an extract from Eustathiiis, reapectiog 
the Homeric and Tragic forms respectively, xlp^awS and xiy^ayw, 
«which Porson, we believe) was the first to notice and to adopt 
in the Glasgow iSBschylus. 

Equally sparing of original matter is Mr. G. in the Andio^ 
mache; though rather more liberal in making extracts from 
-works not in the hands of mere tyros. We allude more par* 
ticularly to the notes in v. 17, 80, 103, 147, 180, 228, 276, 
419, and 1251. 

- The Jiext anonymous publication of Mr. G. was one with 
-the following title : 

EuripidisTragoediae, Hecuba, Orestes^Phoenissas; cumvariis 
lectionibus et notis Sam. Musgravii, 1809* 

The various readings, here alluded to, are from a Ms. once 
in the possession of William Hunter, but where at present pre- 
tserved is not stated; nor is there any account given of the 
number of plays which it contains. We suspect, however, 
•from the inspection of its readings, that it belongs to that nu- 
merous class of Mss. of Euripides, which, containing only three 
plays, are all modern transcripts of one archetypus, which 
-partly coincides with, and is partly superior to, the Aldine text. 
Although the value of the Hunterian readings is not very great, 
yet there are some which deserve the attention of such scholars 
as know how to use properly a Ms. ; an art, that^ simple as it 
seems to be, is one, nevertheless, of which editors only of the 
Bentley school can boast the knowledge, or are capable of 
applying to any efficient purpose. 

Mr. Gaisford's attention as an Editor was next given to the 
following publication : — 

Euripidis Supplices Mulieres, Iphigenia in Aulide et in Tauris. 
Cum notis Jer. Marklandi integris et aliorum selectis. Accedunt 
de Graecorum quinta declinatione imparisyllabica et inde formata 
Latinorum tertia, Quaestio Grammatica ; Explicationes veterum 
uliquot Auctorum ; Epistols quaedam ad D'Orvillium datie, 
xum Indicibus necessariis. 

< Of this edition the merits may be discussed in a few worda. 
-Although it does not contaipi, like the pre<?eding publicalioQ, liuB 
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collation of a Ms. not hitherto inspected, it is enriched 
with some . notes of Porson, which have been subsequently 
printed in his Adversaria. As far as relates to the notes of Mr* 
Gaisford himself, the scholar will be glad to find s^ translation 
of Burner's well-known article in the Monthly Review respect- 
ing the diflerence of metrical quantity in the comparative ad- 
jectives in icoVyin the language of Athens and other parts of Greece. 
On the head of emendations we have it in our power to quote 
two instances, where Mr. G. has made an attempt of this 
kind ; but even of those two, one is subsequently repudiated. 
In the. letters of Markland will be found an egregious emendai- 
tion of Lucian ; the corrupted state of whose text Markland 
affirms, in opposition to Bentley, that the edition of Graevius 
has not corrected in one place out of four. A similar observa- 
tion might be made respecting the three plays of Euripides, 
ieven after the appearance of Markland's publication. Such at 
least are the recorded sentiments of Mr. Elmsley, in the Quar- 
terly Rev. N. xiv. p. 445, who will probably be not displeased 
to find that the very individual, to whom allusion is made, 
under the name of the British Bothe, has in some measure verified 
his predictions, by communicating to us his refiction of some 
most difficult passages, and demanding no common hand to 
bring them to the state in which Euripides left them. To 
those who take any interest in such subjects, the length of the 
following extracts will be their best recommendation. 

In the dialogue held between Adrastus and Theseus in the 
Supplices we in vain endeavoured to find the least connexion, 
till we were taught thus to read v. 181, and following: 

eXdiiv 8* BTXri<rav ievpo xa) f evov TroSa 
Seivaf, [i6\i$ yepMot xivovtu^ jxsXij,' 
vpsa-fieoiMiT, ou Ariiirirpos sig jxtiO'T^pia, 

Tsxvctfv ra^ua'a$ x«po-)v, cipoLloov tv^^Iv 
riy^ ^^'^ ^^ eiiroiSy HeKo'jriav Trapslg xl^ovoi, 
VMS Talj *AiYjvoLig rivie irgofrTicra'OD vovov ; 
syco ilxMog el[j^* a^riyua-ion raSs. 
frirfiTU iei robs v\ovciov$ aTrojSXsTreiv, 
^ijToSvS* ov oiris XP'JjW'aTcov epcos fj^jj" 
SfripTfl jxsv cJ/x.^, xa) Tre^oixiXrai rpoVot;^, 
Toi i ofXXa, fAixpoi xucrievYi' TroXig hi crvj 
[lovf^ ivvonT flfv TOvS* uflTOCT^vai ttSvov 
xa T olxrgot yap SeSogxe, xa) vtoivtuv 
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XO. xiyw 70V itvriv rSHs cro) X^on Xiym, 

BHS» vo^if yf 9rfv/«y r* flox^poif rov oX/3ioy^ 

iWots TM ilww, olf flffitXXav 6$)$ ixfl -* 

Xjiywv* iXe^i yoiq ti$ tig rot X''S^^> x, r, ?u 
Respecting the literal alterations^ the English Bodie thoiq|lU! 
it unnecessary to saj much, referring us to Markland's notes for 
the confirmation of Zv ettka$ — and ^wrru^eig ^t^pxinup and cknig 
in defence of his own af^iXXav ie)$ — A»vaiy a similar pMsago » 
the very same play, v. 458, aiiiXXav yoip o-v wpovitineis xiymif. Ow 
attention was chiefly called to the transposition of the verses ; 
where he bade us remark that in the proposed arrangeneaff 
the commencement of Tlieseus' speech alludes, as it oogbt to 
do, to some sentiment expressed by Adrastus : nor did be fvk 
to state, that the tetrastich, which Tyrwhitt and others fancied 
an unaccountable interpolation in this play ought to be placed 
in the next speech of Adrastus ; the lines preceding which^ at 
being miserably corrupt, he thus corrected : 

niitm hyd <rol ^oiJt,fji,a^o$ ysyif(roftaf ; 
T» TTpos woX/raj touj fjxou^ \iyoo xaXoif ; 

avTOs, 7r«5?6»v crijy rup^ijv r^jt^oig Xlav, 
X0» ^[uaprer ou veaXTT) 8* avipwTroo ro^e 5 

he<rrr (ruyyvwiLy^v <re tojS* ?;^6<y XS^"^^' 
AJP, ovTOi hKaoTvjv <r elKofiriv Ijxoov xaxeov, 

ou^, eT TJ 7rgu^ot$ |x^ xoiXws euphxofJi,ai, 

TOUTwv xoXouTT^v xavirijXi]T^v <r* Iw* 10 

(Tjioyeiv avoiyxf^ T0i(r8* lfJi,oig' rl yoip TraJt 

oM* ujurvowo/bu toSttoj, " Sv t/xtjj jxgAij, 

yaigovra t*xt6iV ^v Ss [a^ ^oto'x^ ToSf, 

ouTOi SyvaiT av olxoiev y armf^evog 15 

repveiv tiv** adXS^ 8* oure ;^g^p Tep^vijv ?p^e^'' 

To confirm his emendations in this passage, the English 
Bothe deemed it necessary to write the following Latin notes, 
as enabling him to express his sentiments with greater concise- 
ness. 

2. Vulgo Xeyoov. At lingua postulat ti — Ksyoo; quid dicam 9 
Vid. Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 374. ed. Kidd. 

3. Variant libri inter x«'g»v *8« (i^ o*j yap fiefiovXeva-cu ueiX»s 
et x^h^^ »^* ^ f*^ yag— ilermannus probante Elmsleio ia diii- 
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iical Journal, N. xvu p. 424., xi^lpm M** el Sg ft^ et mox 

iel vice Xiav : ubi pro r^v ?ulgatur cffif^ 

6. Vulgo ev vioKTi S* ayi^iyK<i8v roSf. Quam graviter in hoc 
versu peccatum fuerit| mnaes vident; at qua ratione corrigi 
debeat^ neino. Quod ad v%maT\ cf. Hipp. 343. !qftsi^ ou vfaxrri 
8t;o-Tu;^si^. Quod ad sentendam, cf. Arcfailoch. Fr. *'//]*- 

7* Vulgo Ta;v$'. ReponituriuS'. £terum dicto coS* ad vittas^ quas 
minibus Supplices praBferebant, digito Adrafstus intendit. 

10. Vulgo xa9rir»|xi)r^y ay«^. At iva^ hie abundat. Ne(^ue 
idi«g€bat Pdlux, a quo citatur in ix. 140^ xoXourra) TtuTririfMirai 
xaxtav e Sophoclea Fabula Tlpoxplh, non alibi commemorata : 
1^ tameo legi debet Evpiv, '/xeriS, Verum et ibi xaxwv irrep- 
sit ex iilis hxaarrv}v — xaxooy. Restituitur a eco, te sino, 

Jl. Vulgo aW* (i$ ovaiiMfv, ei H jxij /SouXsi TotSe, At lingua 
rejicit wuiji^Yiv, et postulat, quod metrum non sinit, Svcop^ai. 
L^i poterat ovcojxsd' : sed ols uf^vvcof/,' est ratio potior. Redde 
quibus me tuear. 

. 12. Vulgo To7(r» (ToTff. At coUa^o Soph. Philoct. 540. ^Eydi 
8* ayayxyj 7FpoiJiJ.a6ov oTepYSiv xaxa, patet legi debere To7(r8* IftoT^. 
Non enim dicitur quis CTepyeiv tol aWcav, verum t« oivrov, xaxji. 

] 3 — 16. Hoc tetrasclichon ita vulgo exstat in Adrasti oratione 
superiori. 

ya/oovra T/xT£*y* ^ te jxij ^raj-yw to'Ss, 
ouTOf ouvouT OLV ojxocfsv y arwf^evos 
ripfreiv otv iWov^' ouSJ yag S/xijv ^ei. 

£x istis nemtni intellectis eruitur^ quod Euripidem saltern 
Bon dedecet. Adrastus excusationem sibi praetendit^ quo mi- 
Bus verba amplius profundat. Etenim fingit sibi dolorem lin- 
guam praspedire^ neque velle dicere aliquid invita Minerva. 
Quod ad illudy nescio cujus, poetse dictum^ conferri debet 
Horatianum^ Nam neque chorda sonumreddit, quern vult manus 
et mens, Poscentemque gravem persape remittit acutum. 

Such are the notes we have received from the English Bothe^ 
who has favored us with another refiction of a sadly perplexed 
paasage in the same play ; where he thus reads in v. 703 : 

vixfiovra 8* Ttttoi^ dg xtku^ a.xno\» CTpotriit 
Kpioov TOV ftvflgvS*, ireav XajSav X^^h 

oi, ^VYXura^avreg kv) <ri[MraVTB$ xquTei, 
2vr«yoy^ ixreivovTO, xa) irai^yiyyvcov 5 

t ^ Mkw<riiiJo¥ i)JiiikHffi (Tui/.fftAXjF ^, 
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'' flfV , avripeiit rohg 'EofvJtf/Saj 8op//* 

xaLft^v T^ 6i](rteo; •/ oux oxycp S«ff^pi|* ^ 

X^o; 8* S66ifT(09 o^iog i^f^vigwfuifos . • 

isivog iraXotia-Tris jjv* ^xXive ycip ^ip»g ^ 

TO Kxiov ^liMV, Sff^iov S* ^oveDftrvoy 

^fHyu TO xefvflov* {v S* ^yeov Wip^of 

Kav TaSe tov a'Tganjyov a\vi(rai voifriv, 

ov yap TO vixav toDt' ^x^paiVffv /xovoy, 

oXX'y ola Tf^ 9ffO(, ki^irp avapta(rcig Hvka, 1$ 

Ta;^* op^rr' eJ^ to xif^vov olxsioti orjaToO. 

Here also, as before, the notes of the English Bothe are pr^ 
sented in a learned dress : 

1 . Vulgo wFslieTo. At ratio antitheseos postulat airod, quod 
respondeat vocibus tov hviiv^ : ita enim Hermannus edidit. 

4. Vulgatur xa* ^vfATraToc^ams jxArov vurra cTTparov, At ver- 
biim (Tvi/i.TraTda'iTw est nuUius pretii« Restituitur iuyTtar^m' 
Te$. Mox |xg(rov hie plane oppugnat iis, qua? praecesseraiit. 
*lbi enim sermo est de rebus per totam aciein, minime de lis per 
mediam exercitus partem, gestis. Ita enim scripsit Euripides 
in V. 690 et seq. 

iSeuv ie 4>opfiots, og (JLOvafjiTrvxeov ivu^ 
ijy To7^ 'Eggp^flg/Saio'iy, dpiiMToov S^Xov 
f uv^vpsy aXx^ xaTa xpirog' ^o^o'covto 8g, 
01 TToiv TO Kahfiov ^te^uXoKrcov liC7rnt6v. 

Ubi, ne quid dissimuletur, versus transponuntur, et vice xixpaTouf 
restituitur xoltu xpuTog : de qua formula videsis Lexica : unde se 
tuebitur et hie kvi cvfjiTFOLVTeg xgarst. Faceta est annotatio Blom- 
fieldii in Mus. Crit. N. 11. p. 184, vice ^vfiTruTi^avreg " lege fw/x^ 
fTUTu^avT* tg, Creou scilicet ac Theseus/' Atqui Theseus post 
mortem ipse vivus in scenam mox intrat. Verum hoc, inquiet 
Blomfieldius, est ad Thesei morem, ex inferis alibi revertentis. 

14. Vice hxep^Mvev Musgr. voluit hxYJSMvev. Hermann, ixi^ 
Convey, Neutrum verbum Attice dicitur. Huripideum esse nej- 
paivev patet ex Hipp. 223, et Here. F. 518. J 

15. Vulgatur aXX' Jer evivg. At transposito versu, quod fieri 
debet propter sententiae nexum, abundat Tsto. Inde eruitur oXX' 
oTa Tij ieog. Respicitur ad Homericum in *lk. H, 207. Ala^ 
8g xop6<rc^o vdipOTTi p^aXxoJ* AuToip ineti^ Travrot 7Fsp\ XS^'^ eixtroro 
riv^vj, Sevar eireii*, olig re TreXigtog ip^eTon '^Aprjg. 

To the preceding specimens oi the English Bothe's powers 
in restoring the language of Euripides, we add another, taken 
from the Iphigenia in Tauris ; where modern editors could not 
have been at fault sa long in discovering the right readings 
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had they given as much attention to nautical subjects, as Mr. 
Blomfield boasts of giving to Walton's Angler. The whole 
passage, though long, we deem it necessary to transcribe entire ; 
and although the emendations sufficiently recommend themselves 
at one view, still the English Bothe has thought proper to for- 
ward his annotations. The extract commences at v. 1324^ 
where ^^^ AyyiXoi hids his master Bou^ consider 

BO, Tag<r« x.oiTi\qu tituXov hrrepoofjt^ivov 

Ar. Xey* eu yap eha$' 

BO, ou yip ay^hXovv irdpev 5 

Xfy ouv. 

o5 vav$ *Ope<rTov itp6fiO$ rjv (ipfj^ioriJieyyi' 

?^ovT«^, s^evgU(r oeiro(rTYivon 'jrgoo'co 10 

AyupLBfivovog fraig, ojg ounoppyirov fXoyu 
.66a'OV(ra, xa) xa^upfAOV, Sv ftgrajp^sro' 
auT^ y fe*<r9e HorpJ i^oixra to7v f Ivoiv / 

^gffo-xs y oftovoo5(r* toTj TroKXois, Sva^, 15 

yjpov(f 8*, Tv' ^ft7y 8pav ti ftij Sox J icXiov, 

avcoXoXv^e xa) xsiT^h fiap^otpa 

fiiXvif fjMyoi$ Tig cJ$ ^ivov vlfyvaa ^. 

hre) te doipov ^pLSV ^ftevo* XP^^^^> 

elarriXiev ^fta^, ft^ XviiVT§$ ol ^ivoi 20 

xravoisv aur^v, SgaTrerai t oi;^o/i36TO. 

^ojSo) y, a ft^ XP^''> e\<ropav, xaifjpi,eix 

(TiyJ* tIXo^ §6 T5o*<y ^v aurog \iyog^ 

erTei;^f*v 7v' ^cav, xahep oux fw/tevo*^. 

xavraW opwiiev 'EXXitog vecog (rxa<fo$, 25 

ifavrag ts wevrijxovT' ^wl o-xaXjxwv ^rXara^ 

tnntjSovTus, ex iecpLoov Ss rou; vsuvlug 

iXsudipoug, ^pujxvj T efiO-Tokag vetig' j 

xdrrobg 8* hcotpag el^ ^^' ®^ ^ I^oyr/Sojv 

iyxvguv i^ivrinrov, ol 8g xXlpLoixug 30^ 

irovTOvSe Sovrfj tJ f ev|j xaiU(roiv, . ; 

^oy 8* Ipfcov T»^ 8»i X^p»v ir^DiLyy^a-icC 

^fjuTig 8e, (fijXijtravT' It ow, eo^ f^Oftgy 

8^Xia r^wiiMT, Wxiy^vrha rf^ f tvnr . , . 
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^. Hie Tersas vulco exstat post 25. Verum ibi nbtindJM^ 

vidg, aitaf9$f et ir/ruXov. 

3. 4. Hoc distichofi vulgo exsttt post 34, Id loco plane nam 

8U0. 

4. Vulgo e^i;poiljEt(y. Restuitur l^apt^y rw* : etenim tjBtaxi* 
est Aeye rivfil h^otpilv Tm/Aov^ empcafjLivQV rapvcS xari^Uf Sid 
TrpjUrVijcricoy rf xai tSuynjp/a^ oToxo^ t^wpi/Mfov vmg : ubi vice X6A0m»| 
quod dicturus erat Thoas^ subdit Nuncius xiyt. 

'6. Ila Scaliger. Vulgo ^itJyotwiy. 

7. Vulgo l^e) flrpoj unrois, Restituitur kiy oSy. srpo^—^. Itt 
tandem intelligitur, repetito Xcye, qua ratione tristichon illwd, 
de sede sua inotum^ in alium locum migret. 

10. Ita Reisk. Vulgo $uot;(ra. 

14. Ita Valck. in Not. Mss. Vulgo wroTrra jxty. At manU 
festo antitheticum aliquid postulatur. Fuit eoiro, cui res ea 
fluspecta esset ; fuit, cui non. 

15. Vulgo "HpsfTx.e [liyrfu crol(ri 7rpo(rw6xoi$. At plane inepta 
est mentio frpoa-noKatv. Etenim omnes erant 7rpo(rvoKoty sec} non 
omnes de re eadem consentiebant. Restituitur^ quod coofirmat 
V. 23, riXog 8e wac/y rjv aurhg Aoyo^. 

16. Vulgo 813 — irXiov. Sententia postulat pt^vj — v>Jov. 

18, Vulgo pi,oiyivov(r 00$, At ^Aoy vifyu<rot intelligi nequit, 
omisso pi,ayoi$. 

29. Vulgo xoyrol; Se itpipoL^ el^ov. Haec nemo intelli^ere po- 
tuit. At quisque rerum nauticarum peritus satis intelhget xoy« 
Toh^ 8* eTTclpas el^ 08*. Etenim nautse remos erigere prius soIent, 
quam eos in aquas demittunt. Cum hoc loco conferri debet 
Polyaeni iv. 6. p. 374, aXXo* jttgy o^via-Troov to. a-^Ufty^cia, oAAoi 8c 
a:yeiK)iov Toi$ aTrofiiipas^ a/Aoi 85 ayxipag oofifJLwvTO : neque omitti 
debet Eurip. Helen. 1550. 'O fih yug Iotov, 6 8e vXirriv xaii^ 
QTUTO TapfTov re, x. r. \. 

S\. ita fere Joan. Pierson. in Not. Mss.^ qui reddidit demise^ 
runt scalas usque ad marcy ut adscenderet hospita^ Vulgo Uovrop 
dlhvreg T^y fsyijy. Musgravio debetur tJ jgyjj : quod pro suo 
venditat Blomfieldius in Mus. Crit. N. 11. p. 193. 

33. Vulgo 8* a(pei^iravTe$ oog l(re/8ojUrey. ibi nequeo intelligere 
&^iiYi<ruvTe$, Sentential nexus postulat 8g, ftjX^o'ayr' ir oSvy 
tog eTSoftey. Hesycb. 'E^fiXoxrev ^^irijo-gy respicit ad j^chyl* 
Agam. 475 : exstat et ^ijXou/tgyoi in Eurip. Suppl. 243, ubi 
Markl. citat Lycophr. 785, et Apoll. Rh. 111. 982. 

85, 36. Vulgo hoyf — - Khewrovrss — xal iv^voiiov. At ?ioy^ 
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«on satis est ad rem accoaimodatum. Mox xAi\(^«i/T6; lingua 
postulat. 

37. Viilgo t/v8^ tiV oSv t^vS*. Inde efScitur imros oov ai: uhl 
vi Marklaudo debetur. De imro^ saepe dfepravato vid. G, B» 
in Classical Journal^ N. xiv. p. 376. 

We cannot bring these annotations to a close without remark- 
ing tliat li future scholars hope to arrive at the truth respecting 
the remains of the Greek Drama^ xhey must adopt a bolder 
»t)le of criticism, than what has hitherto been acted upon. Of 
the necessity and utility of such boldness, numerous exan^ples 
uiight still be given, particularly in the transposition of lines, 
half lines, and even single words ;. but the preceding specimens 
must lor the present suffice. 
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•!)0L0NIS fuit dictum memorabile, *Aii yyigicKao TroXXoi JiSacxo'- 
/xevo;. Quod ex animo Editoris, si cujus alius, nuncjuam exci- 
dere debet, id mihi equidem ipsi ssepe reperi esse utilissimum, 
non oblivisci diebus novis inveterata peccata emendari posse. 
£n luculentum satis exemplum. I pae enim Euripidis Phcenissas 
decennio plus edidi ; et una cum iis, qui sibi videntur esse non 
e^ infima classe eruditorum, intellexi scenam illam nobilem, in 
qua fratres Thebani coram matre verbis digladiantur, e^se 
librariorum incuria, parte aliqua, non optime habitam. Veruni 
hodie factus oculatior intelligo, quantas inter tenebras olim 
versatus sim. Ne quis igitur in po^terum queratur se in Phoe- 
nissis, verba quidem Grseca legere, nee tanien Euripidea iutel- 
ligere posse, scenam omuem describere libet; quantum fieri potest, 
emendatissimam • 

ET, f/'YiTep, oi Xiyiov iym er' iXX* iva>\Mrxt x^^^^S 
ovv fji^icrc^ f^TtiVf vepalvei r ouSsv ^ TrgoSuftia* 
ou yap iv ^ufi,fia1iJt.iV aWwg, ^ V) tow-8* «I^)jjXfVO*j, 
cSa-re v»v, o-jt^TTp* ou xpuTovvTct, rovS ivxxT lav ^ovog, 
Twv [jLoixpeov 8* flttraXXaye7<ra vovisTitfJ*aTa)v fjJ toC 5 

xal <ri ToivS i^eo MyLO^ou Tsivf cov, ^ xaxJavel. 

If O. irpog Tivof ; t/j oov UTpcoTog, 6<rTig elg ^jxaj f I'f oj 
$oviov l|u,j3aAij, Tov autov ovx otirolo'eTai fjtopov ; 

ET. iyyu;, oi ir^offcf) /3ij3nxoV el; xh^^ \^fcr(reig f/xs ; 
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no. ffS «r* Sgo0| ifiX^y y 6 irXoDro; koA ^'Xot^uvov^ xaxAf, 10 

JET. x^tt (Twv voXXoi^ cv y ^X6e$ vpo$ tov oMif I; fwep^ijv 

170. oo-^aXi); yig^-rET. ^rd* afbiivflov ^ tpaab$ (rrjonjXan}^. 

170. xojxiro; fl* £T. o^ovSai; irivoiias, a! ere (rolit^ovciv ianiy. 

no, al; ere, levrep* oin, iuKcurSi crxyj^xroa xeA luipy^ X^^^^^' 

£T. oux SifFanoviiecrV' iyd yotp rlv ly^v oix^o-co Bo/xoy. 15 

HO. TOO jxipou; ^«V — -ET. TO wXfiov, ^^jUr' ^aXXoo'O'OV Si y^^. 

170. ciS fieosv jScojxo) 'Kotrpo^ow* ET. ou$ trv iropifiaroov ic&pei, 

no. xkucT ifiov' ET, rig iv xXvoi crov irarpl? hearpetrevfi^hw ; 

170. xai iemv rwv XfuxowcGx^v Sco/xaS** ET, £ a-rvyslg cuye. 

no, t^eXoLWOiJi.M yug, ET, !v ye xa) xrevM irpif no.iieoi, £0 

oiixlag ye o-ij^* • ET, MuxfjVMs, jx^ ivla$ , avxxeiKe$ 6e(ni$. 
no, aviartog vi^vag' ET, SiXX* ov vuTpl$o$, cog (tv, noXepLtog, 
nO,^ !g [u cifMipov e^eXaiiveig* ET. xa) yoip ^KJieg ?x jx' eXooy. 
170. i varep, xXveig & ic&ffytar £7. xai y^p olu dpag, xXuei. 
770. xai crv i^riTep' ET, iroD iifug (rot jxijTflo^ ovofj^aoreu xupa ; 25 
170. & iriXigr ET, luoXmv eg''Apyos, avaxaXei Aegwig vioo^, 
no, fTjXJ* jxij ft* alver ET. (r« 8* ulvco [j^yj erep ^ ef »Ji ;^9ovoV' 
770. 2f iju-fy* itaiipot 8* Iv oljo'oi^ fi<r*8«v — ET. oux av tw;^ojj. 
770. oXXfi^ TToipSivovg xhX^ig. ET, ovle TacrS* o\l/f* cu yf . 
770. w xoLcrlyw^TOLi' ET. t/ Taura^ avuxaXelg e^ii^rog ouy ; 30 

770. fi^yjffep, oXXa jctoi (TO X^V^* 

70 K. yapTa y* ow iraT^a), Texyoy. 
770. odxffT* eijxl waT^ (rig ; 70 A\ ^ woXX* ai\!u <r' ec^wtr* eyco. 
770. J^e y^p ej^ ^jxa^ u/Spf^^r £T. xai ycip avflu/Sp/^ojxar 
770. wow irooa (rTvi(retg wgo irvgycov ; ET. I> ti jx* laropelg riie ; 
770. oLvriri^oiMH xreyoov ce* £T. xajxe touS' epo*^ ^«i. 35 

.70 K. w raXeuy eycio, t/ ^pciaeTy to rixv ; 

170. xat £T. auTO arifiavel 

• — ' ». 
wj Tax 

70K. 2a xoLdonpLoi Tapy'* 

770. xa) £7. ou Touftov apyrjcrei il^og, 

10 K, ou Trargo^ ^sujecrj' *£g«vvO^* 

770. xa* ET. Iffperoo npoTroig Sojxo^. 

770. Tjjv 8s ipi^uo'ay i>^ lyco y^v xai ieovg fjLapTvpofjLOit, 

OVK e%cov, a cxiJTrTp' aTraiTwv JjXJov, e^gXatJvojxai 40 

8oOXo^ co^, arijxa woXXa xou t^ toG irarpog XajSciv. 

xai <ru, 0o7/3* avaf 'iiyuisO xai fiiXaipa. yjxlpere, 

^Xixe^ S' 01 jxol, iewv rs 8sJ/jx>jX' avaxropa* 

ow y«g oi8\ eT jxoi irpoo-ei^reiv auflij ecrS' ujxa^ wore. 

ikfrlheg 8* ouikco xadsuSouo"*, alj ireirotiu g^vv ieoigy 45 

Tov8* etTFOXTsivag, xpoiTfi<renf T^(r8ff Bi^^aloLg x^^^^g' 

xav ri (Tfii, xoXtg, yfwirai, jxij /X6, T^fvSj 8' aiT<». 
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Jnnotatiom$. 

1. Vttlgo IffT iLywv. Grotius oyoSy f<rr' et sic MS. peMi 
Ricardum Heberum. At Elms). Jid Henic). 7£2. U' ayiv. 

S. Vulgo TOi^. At coiiditionos idox proferuntur. 

4. Vulgo {W0T* fjxff cx^irrpMV x^T^uyra r^O'S' avaxr sIvai ^iovig. 
At niiiiis taiitologa sunt ^Jtrflnfuv .xgaroyvra et avaxr tlvau 
Opportune igitur MSS, alii a-xtprrga^ aJii <rx^ffTpoy. Inde erui 
^-xijirrp* oi. M ox bene sit MSto Harleiano exhibenti variam 
lectionein Ayoo-r^vai, utcunque pravam : inde eflim patet avftxr' 
that buc inferri e. v. 901 . j^r^S* ataxr' tlmi. Reposui igitur r^S* 
maxr' sha^ : et^i r^o-Sf stare poterat ; nisi ratio sana po^ulasset 
antithesin inter ea, quae frater uterque esset facturus. Proba 
Igitur est lectio "iiore viv irx^vrp' ow KparwvTu, rovS* Jataxr if¥ 
Xflovo;: ubi rovSc est ^iixr^xco^ dictum de JSteode.ipso. 

8. Vulgo IftjSaXwv. Lingua postulat ffn/SaX]]. 

9* Aid. iyyvg o3 tt^Vco /3s/3i]xa;* el^xcTpa^ Acvo'd'ffi; ijciua^. At 
MS. Paris, 2713. exhibet yp. 87/7^^ ou 7rp6(ra). £teocles^ dicto 
^YY^h ^ fratrem propius accedit. Unde iotelligi potest fl^ 
X^i^SJ^^& debere cum fie^xitu, De phrasi firimi eg xh^^ ^^ 
l^ix^v vid. Vakk. ad Theocrit. Adoniaz. p« SOO. necnon 
^ergler. ad Aristopfa. Pac. 315. Restitutis igiti^r fiefit^xir is 
^ifotf manifesto legi debet Ev o*' ^ vice EWopw. Ubi con- 
•temtuBi notat illud eu. 

10. Cum MSS. plerisque exhibet et Paris. £713. Ssivov: 
auperscripto tamen X a recentiori manu, Eustathium semel citat 
Poraon; addere poterat eundem in 7X. S. p. 119^. iei>Joyy^p 
6 ^AoOto^. Ad versus finem aliter quam vulgo distinxi. Jungi 
debet xaxov cum £5 cr* cpw. 

1 1 • Vulgo mKXoio'iv. Aid. iroXAoi^. ipse dedi voKKoig vi 
y : ubi <r6 yi contcmtum indicant. 

l£y 13. Hie quoque de novo verba disposui, quo melius per- 
apiceretur certaminis vis. Mutavi igitur hr* in ^ci' et ireiroiioos 
in Tnroito^. 

14. Vulgo xai org 8fu«gov y avonTw. At falsum hoc. Non 
ante regnum petierat Poljnices. Reposui igitur livreg* oux. 
Paulo ante mutavi xa) ai in oSs (re. 1 ta enim perspicitur tandem 
aententiaruH), qui nullus est in vulgatis, nexus. . 

19. Vulgo 01 oTuyowr/ (re.. At scire non potuit Eteocles, utruqi 
anvisusy necne, Diis esset Polynices. Potuit quidem fratri 
vitio vertere odium ejus erga I^eos ipsos patrios^ quorum templa 
ab eo forent^ Tbebis expugnatis, diruenda. Reposui igitur 
« ffTwyfT^ 0-6 yf. De 01 et a permutatis, vid. Porson. Med. 44,. 
De a producto ante or^cf. Med. 1293. scrrure rtiyri$. 
. . .20. Aid. iffXouFOjXfJai atrh iretrplicg^ xol yotpj ^\6sg i^shS}/, ahxif 
yfffji, wtsiki: atairo omnes fere MSS* oinittuiU: mox. plurimi 
lipffX«uyojybt0-(« : verum MS. Hutiter. cuiti tribus aliis apud Por* 
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sonHin V^MhauivoiuoLi: dein cum Aid. MSv Paris. 27l3.aSixi^yff a^, 
cl ffo/ : at alii MSS. omittunt vel y« vel 9^ vel c2. Unus Harlei- 
arius 6300. khKlet 0^ y\ & tioL His omnibus inter se collatii, 
erui ahxUi yi a-yig, oS Ifo/. Quod ad syntaxin opportuue Gregor. 
de Dial. Attic. § 70. 'Arrixw xa) to Xiynv '* tou Apacroti;". ^mr) 
T»0 *' i ToO J^ao'ou^," x«l *' T^^ oLVOLiitiag*' avr) to5 '* aS tij^ ayaiSfffaef," 
xa) ir«j *^f lO-TO^ovfi *' e5 ZfO — t^j KsTnirf^Tog tow ^pwmf" Ibi 
Koen bene vindicat rou ifciirov$ Philostrato^ quern alibi citat Gr^ 
gorius, poteratque vindicare r^^avaiSe/a; Gregorio SfumiiMf, quem 
••xies ad minimum citat Lexici scriptor. Theologi verba iu T. 
1 1 . p. 249. D. Foifuv o-u ToXfta^ ; r^^ovaiSff/x^ 00*1}, refero accepta 
Valckenaero ad Phoen. 1378. qui tamen non intellexit ea esse 
einendanda inr^; ivouheiag ye ^ris, propter ilia bluripidea in Ipb. A. 
327. ctf teoifO-Yig avoLi<r^6vT0\i (fpms^, quae ad amussim quadrant cum iS 
tao), uhKixsye (rr^s : ita enim voces erutae transponi propter meti*um 
debeut ; transponi quoque debent voces xa) yotp ^>Jieg i^tXaov^ pro- 
pter linguam: iis etenim dictis subdere non potuit Polynices; cS 
ho), uhxlxg ys arrig; quae verba melius conveniunt cum dicto fortiofi 
& vff Kx) xTsvw ffp^s: ita enim legi debet ilia versus particula, qu9 
vulgo claudit v. 23. ubi MSS. alii xa) xtccvm ye irpos • silii xoi 
xrevoo (re 7r§6g : alii xa) xxretxTivel Trpdg : alii xa) xaraxrifoa y^ %pii* 
Citat quidem Porson. xairiim^a) ye irgos in Prom. 73. et xa) irpig 
y exiXMyiig ^" Heracl. 642. Sed et ye abesl in Phoeh. 891 • voo^^i 
xA Tgo^^riftao-ftlyo^. Restituta tandem versus particula xa} xrcWo 
%yi% in sedem suam, deletisque glosseniatibus cuA varpthgf illico 
se produnt supplementa yap ov ye: ubi yap est manifesto neces- 
sarium ; ita enim ratio daturet precum,xXu5T' Ijxoy^et odii^ a crruyS. 
Postrenio^ transpositis vocibus xa) yap -^Xisc l^eAevv, liquido patet 
deesse pronomen, quod respondeat protiomini in verbis 0$ pt,* of^i- 
gov e^8\a6vei$, Dedi igitur Ix jx' sKm, Talis formulae exemplura 
Matthias Gr. Graec. § 594.2. citat Herod. 1 1 1. 36. ano jxev (rewvThv 
wKea-ag. Ipse addo £urip. Suppl. 829. xara fts ire^ov ySig ?Xoi. 
CEd. f . 1689. xara pie (poviog Al^ag sAoi. Acliani. 27^. xari « 
^(ocropi^sv. Vesp. 781. avd to* jxs Trsiieig, et ex emendatione. Nub. 
913. Sia roi or* ovh)g ^oirav lU\et, 

22. Vulgo Ts^uxa^. Atqui minime fuit e natura/ verum e 
rebus gestis^ avotnog Eteocles. Qua ratione vi'Pr^vot et vi^uxx 
permutentur^ vid. Porson. ad Od. H. 20G. 

25. Vulgo ov ie^nov j-oi f^iTpog ovofial^eiv xapa. At inter Tro^ 
chaicos anapaestus admitti nequit. id primus ipse monui^ facile, 

Juicquid in hac parte mihi objectum sit ab Eltnsleio in £</m- 
wrgA Rew. No xxxvii. p. 91. dejecturus. Hie Mp^vM 
dicitur eadem var. lect. qua MSS. alii tUvQ^a^ey, alii oMpMO-^i^ 
la f ha*n. 27. exhibent. Paulo ante tov dedi vice oi. Yid. 
Porson. Orest. 792. 
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nemo inteliigere potuit. Mea sunt^ neqiie alia possunt esse, 
JEuripidea. Manifesto vox eadem in tali dialogo repeti debet; 
neque repeti potest v6vu. 

28. MS. Paris. 2713. ^u^lv iretTJca Siftoi 88^ ISeTv. Alii yi 
ftoi io$ tWihlv. At minime decuit Pol3?nicem ita preces efFun- 
dere. Reposui igitur "E^iixsr iFaripa 8* iv oo-o-oi; «l(rj8cov— D« 
formula Iv S(r<rots lieiv similibusque vide Monk, ad Hippol. 1260. 
i8»y iv ojXjUra(riv. Hie efijxev Musgravio debetur. 

S9« Vulgo o\{/fj TTOTj. Sed ttotJ deest in MS. Hunter. Ipse 
dedi <r6 ye : quae voces contemtum indicant. Similiter .<r6 yt 
versum -^schyii claudunt apud Plutarch, ii. p. 86. F. et 
£ustath. * JA. r. p. 4 1 5 = 3 1 4. Tpuyoc, ymiov aga irBviyicng cv yf . 

31.. Ita Blomfieldius. Vulgo ;^agTiyouv. At Eumath. d<B 
ismen. vii. p. 270. citatus a Valck. exhibet *T<rftiv/«, x*'?*'^* 
*Eyo) Is, aXA' ov ykfra 'Koxryoi, Nihil hie habet yoOv. 

32. Filio sciscitanti, Ouxir* sljx) ^rat^ <ro; nihil aliud responderc 
poterat mater, quam ^ Wax* a$A/a a** l^uo-' ly». Ineptum esset ft; 
Waa' a$Aia ttI^ux' lyeu, quod vulgo legitur. 

34. Vulgo TTore or^irsi. Ipse dedi ^roSa. Cf« omnino Helen. 
986, *Hv 8* H i*6V (iAxiJy ft^ ^roS* avriftj »o8/ : ubi Aid. j^r\ 
Quem locum adde iis^ quae congessi ad Tro. 391* Similiter 
emendavit Brunckius Vesp. 1 162. "Evte; mit : ubi omnes libri 
TOT*, quod ad rem. Cf. Tyrtaei verba Kal iroSa waj 9ro8} JfJf, 
et £uripidea in Heracl. 836. ttou^ hKoKKoLyjiii^ 7ro8(. Mox vulgo 
«Sj t/ fi*. At perite admodum Valck. Ij t/ /x*, allegatis Trach. 

407. JSw 8* 8^ t/ 8j5 jxc TOUT egayn^cras «X*'^5 ^^ ^P^* '^^ ^9^* 
1^ t/ 8^ (To) ravT h rfiov^ f/i,aieiv ; 

37, 38. Vulgo fi'. a. At voces w$ T&ycf, de crifiimvei divelli 
nequeunt. Cf. Androm. 264. to 8* Jlpyov avro <rriiMivei tccx^. 
Versus igitur transposui ; transpositosque emendavi *fls ri^' 
cixiV alfuetnfipQV roufiov &gy^(rei f /f 05, legendo 'ils ri^' tot naicuiua 
ripy' od TOi5|M,ov apyi^cru ^ifo$ : emendatosque personis de novo 
distribui. Etenim haec omnia histrionis ad gestus sunt compa- 
rata. Nempe dictis avTJTafojxai xtmvwv ere et xoljas touS* ipco$ ixfh 
frater uterque gladii scapulum corripit : quo gestu matri perter- 
ritSB sciscitantique rl ipaarr w rixva, respondent -uterque simul 
Ulius, aurh <n}|xaysi dog riy^ : interque dicta gladium ipsum ali- 
quantisper protrahunt: ad quem gestum refer omnino verba tot, 
xdteniMt T&pya gestumque matris, inter iratres se projicientis et 
utrumque manu reprimentis ; cujus tamen manus uterque rejicit, 
dictis ou To^firoy k^crti ^l^og: mater vero ita repulsam aegre ferens, 
ad aedes patrias digito intendit, et jamjam e scena abitura, eloqui- 



tor 
que 



voce tristi illud 9r«T/9o^ od ft6Staf*Eo^ifwr* fimiliter filius ut^r- 
^gladiojam omnistricto ad patris aBoesiiitenduiit, dictis *£^^a> 
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nainUi iijAdf. HacteBusde rebus bistrionicis^ ad verba ipsa redeo. 
Opportune MS. Hunier. omittit oCxif : quod plane ineptum 
essety junctum cum «!ftan}§oy : non euim ^ifo$ fuit adhuc ^aift^^ 
Tiifw : neque melius idem intelligi poterit^ modo conjungatur 
cum o^o-fi : etenim 6a\x ri il^o^ ugyii inter hsBC verba, et facta 
ilfa, qua? nuncius de morte fratrum mox commemorat. Istud 
oinif in hoc loco turbis originem dedit, dum nescio quia male 
sedulus adtfcripsk Pboen. 765. *AK\* sliu, Sicoog av fiyinfr opyA^ 
fitv yi^a : ita euim ipse Euripides scripsit^ non, ut vulffo, 
^ X0irafyw|tAffi'« Igitur in hoc loco dedi ea, unde facuior 
wteiligi posset lusus in ifya, et affpy^o-ei. Quod ad verbum 
monosyllabon iat^ ssepe depravatum, verbis non opus est. Unun 
iUud moneo» quod in CEd. c. 119^. diu ad Tro. 333. emendavi. 
'ilAA* avrov ten frv' ^oirifOis yovu) xoiKaL 

39* Vulgo fte yai«y. At ratio sana postulat jx' iyd y^ 
Etenim haec solus ek>quitur Polynices, qui modo verba una cum 
fratre edixerat. Ideoqiie abesse nequit iyd, ue quis. suspieetur 
hsiec quoque verba ad fratres utrosque pertinere. MS. Paris. 
27 13, ad yaiav exhibet yp. virpetv. 

40, 41* Vice hujus distichi vulgatur tristichon, 
(Of aTif/.Qs $lHTp^ xatr)(a)v l^eXouvo/xtti ydovo^ 
htikog o^f aXA' o6)^ toivtov votxph^ OiSiWot; yv^m^, 
6v;^ IxcJv y«^ ^A0oy &nw9 S* i^fXaM/ojxai ;(loyoV. 
At MS. Harl. 6300. distichon ultimum prorsus omittit, et ver- 
sumy qui vulg6 exstat inter JouXo;— -et Oxy^ kadv, nempe xSv ri 
(TOi iriXjg yir/frak fji,^ f4» r^vSe S* alrio), margini adscriptum habet. 
Unde firmatur sententia Valckenaeri rejicientis Ovx ^w x. r. X. 
At manifesto e gl. est OiS/irot;. Manifesto quoque hunc locum 
cormpit alter ille versus ad fabulae iinem^ NZv S* iniiss oiict^; 
i^kanhoykOk xh^^* Collatis igitur Pboen. 6 10. kicoinm Q-Ki^wrpat 
et 80. vocT^cS* oafCitToo¥ cxyflnpoL, erui (DtTpnrp* olvohtoov ex olxrpit 
wiaxow*^ Mox de txj"^ ^^ '^^^ permutatis dixi ad Tro. Append. 
p* 188. Dein minimede nibilo estarijxa^ quod exbibeiit Aid. et 
MS Heberianus. Mox rauroD Trarpog est ineptum : non enim 
Polynicea bic Eteoclem loquitur. Denique OlS/vot; ftoAfliv exbi-, 
bet MS. Paris. 2713. superscripto tameu, yeycJ; glossae : ftoXeJy 
quoque MS. Florent. teste Vossio. Inde erui potest /SoX^y et e 
^oXcJy continuo fit Am^cuv. Ita Xufioov ani/ict ^roXXdi possunt 
oppoDi verbis o-xij^r^ iwMTciv. 

43. Vulgo iyikftMTit. Valck. intelligit aUaria* quOd fictri. 
niK)aiti Reposui Sat&wr^pet* £adem var. lect. in Tro. 15. 

47. Manifeato m suum locum reponitur versua> ^ui vulgq 
If^pHir iBter 40 et 4K Nempe vocem ing^atam popularibiia 
x^ttt^ffvurquodammodo mimih'dicttua ilLudti ri o-a), iroXi^, yfvfr*** 
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De Vita JOANNISJACOBI REISKIl Medicina 
Doctoris, Arabica Lingua Profcssoris in Academia 
Lipsiensi, Scholce Nicolaitance Lipsiemis Rectoris^ 
scripsit Sam. Frid. Nath. Morus, Gr. et Lat. 
Linguce Professor Lips. 

V OLuiSTi, Vir doctissime, ut narratio de vita Reiskiii cm samma 
Tecum amicitia intercessityeditioni Dionysii Halicaniassensis,quaiD 
aliquot abhinc annis Reiskius instituerat^ Tooque nomini-consecra-» 
verat, adjnngeretur, atque adeo flagitasti, ut a me potissimum seii^ 
beretur, quern nosses prs ceteris hoc debere Reiskio, et Ubenter se 
hoc debito exsoluturum sperares. Faciendum igitur putavi» ut vo* 
luntati Tua obedirem, quae ad integritatem amoris Tui erga Reis^ 
kium humanissima, ad meum animi sensum exoptata, et ad alio* 
rum de me opinionem perquam honorifica est. Quod enim sponte 
nunquam sustinuissem, cum Joannem Georgium Eccium, Profes*- 
sorem Lipsiensem doctissimum et elegantissimuiiiy ante plures an- 
nos de vita Reiskii Tui accurate scripsisse scirem, quae quidem 
narratio vitisphilologorum,ab Illustri Harlesio editis, inserts est, idf 
cum Tua auctoritas intercessisset, excusatius a me fieri posse arbi** 
tratus sum. Una in re non licuit Tibi obsequi. Nam etiamsi per« 
quam decorum erat, in eztrema parte opens Dionysiani, quod sum- 
ma Reiskii erga Te voluntas Tibi sacraverat, exstare narrationem 
de vita illius, Tuo suasu et hortatu consignatam : verissimas enim 
ei gratias egisti» quoniam potissimum in libro^ Tibi tradito» memo« 
nam ejus recolendam esse censuisti : nimia tamen operis imprimen'* 
di tardfitasi qua ne exspectatiotuafatigaretur verendum erat, effiscit^ 
ut h»c narratio separatim prodiret. Quodsiparum expressa fuerit 
amici Tui imago, humanissime rogo, ne Te mandatorum Tuorum 
pceniteat. Benevolentiam erga me Tuam, cujus tot habeo illustria 
documenta, ita mihi conservabis, ut Reiskii memoria tibi sancta 
est. Scripsi Lipsiac. Mense Octobri. cIcIocclxxvi. 



Omnis fere Reiskianx vit» summa fuit> non cedere mails, sed 
audentioreip contra ire. Quantacumque intelligi potest paupertatis 
foditas, eam omnem Reiskius expertus est. Quidquid cruciatus 
habet iUe morbus, sedentaria&vitse proprius, id diu noctuque animum 
et corpus ejus laceravit, cum post vicenmum fere astatisi smnum 
sspenumero pmnis cogitandi aci^s l:^betaretnr9 et po^ diurnas 
jac^tiones aut insomnes essent noctes, aut tumultupsis spx)aniis 
anxiip : ]unde malum ad eam sevifiem proces^ i;t imerdum se 
plane destitutum existimaret, ut nullum senectutis 4i9m doloris 
ffliutt vacuum ageret, ut summa trlstitia ffiim a4 Uter^ii anucos. 
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munera, rei domesticas comitaretur, ut anxietas et metus adstanti* 
btis lacrimas eztorquerent. Adde his jactnram parentuiDy incepta 
centies irrita* multa multorum odia, altosque per omnem Titam 
gravissimos casus. Poteritne major hac calamltas fingi, aut litera- 
rum studio tristius impedimentum objici ? Etiamsi vero tanta toot 
hflBC mala, at sineula smgulorum vitam satis reddere possint mmi- 
nosam : tamen Keiskius, his omnibus unus obrutus, multarum lite- 
rarum scientiam perfecit, multos libros scripsit, multis hommibns 
inserviit, muneribus cum fide functus est, et, copiolis suis omnibus 
in librorum editiones impensis, novo plane modo erga viros doctoi 
liberalis fuit. Hujus ergo viri vitam propius nosse, et ipsius et U- 
terarum causa fas est. Quamquam enim doctrina ejus, in librif 
expressa, omnibus ad co^noscendum proposita, et ad immortalita- 
tem famse satis commenoata est : non nulla tamen, quae ut e scrip- 
tis intelligi nequeunt, ita baud paulo plus admirabilitatis habent, 
videntur narrando promenda, ut, quidquid fuerit in eo, quam lu- 
culentissime adpareat. 

Misenensis fiiit, in oppidulo Zoerbigensi anno hujus seculi sexto 
atque decimo, die quinto et vicesimo Decembris natus, e Joanne 
Baltasoro, coriario, et Joanna Christina Klossia : a quibus filiut 
decennis, usus aliquamdiu privata Meisneri disciplina, in orphanotro- 
pheum Halense deductus est, ubi quinquennium exegit, interqoe 
alios prsceptorem nactus est Sigismundum Jacobum Baumgarte- 
nium, nuper theologum Halensem longe celeberrimum et eruditis- 
simum, cujus memoria tam grata fuit Reiskio, ut, si quid molesti 
habuisset illud tirocinii tempus, id omne suavitate nominis Baum- 
garteniani compensaretur. Saepius vero dolebat, se non ab omni- 
bus illius scholx praeceptoribus eo ductum esse, quo debebat, hoc 
est, ad eas artes, quibus reliquarum disciplinarum commentatio 
continetur : cum plerumque in recentiorum quorumdam episto« 
lis latinis detineretur^ raro veterem latinitatis genuinss scriptorem 
cognosceret ; aut, si quem attigisset, non tam bona ejus, quam 
verba externamque speciem intueri et admirari juberetur. Nee 
fiierat ea philosophic et matheseos scientia imbutus, quam illius 
aetatis intelligentia commode capit, carebatque multis, quae eum 
academisB maturum redderent. Igitur anno tertio ac tricesimo 
Lipsiam profectus, cum certam literarum viam neque ingressus esset 
antea, neque ingredi sciret, ab alio ad aliud delatus, tandem hi libris 
magistrcruih Judaicorum et Uteris arabicis hxsit, incurius de reliquo, 
quare eas et quo modo disceret : satis erat, eo sequi, quo nescio 
Quis impetus animi fluctuantem abstulisset : quamquam senex con- 
ressus est, adotescentiam suam in hac^uidem re stimulis glori« ac 
famx potissimum concitatam esse. Unde etiam curtam supellec- 
tilem arabicis et rabbinicis libris coemendis impendit, nee ullum 
almd vitae sustetltandae pra^idium aut oblatum accepit, aut spqnte 
quassivit, modo siiim istam expleret, ac totus in adamatis literit- 
csset. Nee reprehendimus hunc ardorem, sine quo nihil egregium 
exsistere potest; miramur tamen, multos in aliquo genereexcSkii* 
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tes Tiros ab initio fere sine duce, sine ordine^sine consilioet delecM 
▼ersatos esse, et temporis viriumque magnam jacturam fecisse, do- 
nee redirent ad se, cognita digererent, et studium ordine prudentia- 
que moderarentur : qui si statim perito monitore usi essent, incre* 
dibiles videntur facturi fuisse processus, seque ipsos superaturi. 
Sed quern semel acerrimum honoris et gloriss studium agitare.ca- 
pit, ei, praesertim juveni, vel summa festinatio tardior videtur. 

Inter hsec accepit a Wolfio, theologo Hamburgensi meritissimo, 
libnim arabicum Haririi, manu scriptum, quein cupidissime cogni- 
tum anno septimo et tricesimo Lipsise edidit. Qua re studium iUud 
tantopere confirmatum est, ut, cum maenam arabicorum librorum 
multitudinem passim in bibliothecis, Leidensi nominatim, latere in- 
audiisset, occasionem iis utendi quovis modo quxrendam esse existi- 
maret. Decrevit ergo, quamquam nemini apudezteros notus, et cum 
maxime multo gravioribus, quam antea, rei faniiliaris difiicultati- 
bus impeditus, JLeidam petere, ut, prxter codices arabicos, etiam 
viros doctissimos, qui Bataviam orientalium literarum excellenti 
disciplina illustrabant, cognosceret. Tanta vis cupiditatis fuit, in 
eo prsBsertim ingenio, quod rem inchoatam deponere nesciebat. 
Ipse hxc dese fassus est in meletematibus de modo adjuvandi studii 
literarum arabicarum^ quae versioni germanicx dissertationum aca- 
demic Parisinse adjecta sunt/ 

Ingressus est iter anno duodequadragesimo, in quo Raphelium 
vidit, et Wolfium, de quo diximus, qui et omnino animum juvenis 
confirmavit, et laetiorem incepti spem ei obtulit. Dorvillio enim, 
apud quem amicitia plurimum valebat, ita tradidit Reiskium, ut 
commendationis fructus mox enasceretur : quamquam in ipso Reis- 
kii ardore, quem omni modo testatum facieba£, baud exiguum fuit 
ad conciliandam Dorvillii voluntatem momentum. Promisit nempe 
Dorvilliussexcenorum florenorum stipendium, si Reiskius ipsi in con- 
ferendis ac describendis codicibus operam amicam addicere vellet. 
Quam quidem conditionem noster renuit, non quo fugeret hujus- 
modi negotia, aut lucrum tale sibi necessarium esse dubitaret ; sed 
quoniam incredibilis arabicorum codicum amor urgebat, ut Leids 
mallet arabica pauper discere, quam alibi, securus egestatis, in aliis 
literis tempus et operam coUocare. Leidx igitur, victis tandem 
obscuritatis difBcultatibus, Schultensio patri innotuit, per eumque 
veniam codicibus bibliothecs publicae arabicis utendi impetravit, 
in quibus legendis ac describendis quinquennium fere versatus est. 
Edito inter haec carmine arabico (Tharaphae Moallakah), multo eti- 
am magis se in gratiam Schultensii insinuavit, ab eoque jussus est 
catalogum codicum arabicorum Leidensis bibliothecse conficere. 
Premebat vero Reiskium gravissima paupertatis moles. Nam 



» Tom. XI. p. 148-200. Opusipsum sic inscriptum est: Hutoria aca- 
demui kumaniorum literarum Parinnit : quod Gottschedia, doctissima nuper 
(emina, e francogallico sermone in vernaculum transtulit. 
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labor catalog! conficiendi non fuerat macnopere fractuosuv ec 
cetera, quibus adlevare onus eg«sutis solebat, partixn operosiorsi# 
quam pro magni lucri exspectatione, fuerunt, partim non omnino 
prospere cesserunt* Cum enim errores typographorum correctoris 
nomine notaret, nominatim in Petronio Burmanniano, et glossarii 
Hesycbiani tomo priore : coeperat subinde in textu Petronii qufledam 
sponte mutare, justoque longius emendandi studio progressus, et 
gravem sibi contraxerat reprehensionem^ et alios ad mandandom 
sibi tale munus cunctantiores reddiderat. Una occupatio laetior 
fuit, cum grsBcarum literamm studiosos, in his Schultensium filiumi 
privatim erudivit. In omnibui tamen his vicissitudinibus Donrit 
liana amicitia non modo integra mansit, sed arctius adeo copvkta 
est, perpetuaque studiorum societate ad suavissimam familiantateiQ 
progressa* Scilicet Reiskius, in viUam Dorvillianam Leida voca- 
tus» ssepius mensem unum et alterum cum amico vixit, codices in 
ejus usum contulit, Charitonis codicem Florendnum deseripsit, ip- 
sumque opus, quamquam paulo breviore temporis spatio,^ latinum 
fecit, et alia, a Dorvillio sibi demandata, curavit, atque interdum 
baud paryam ejus liberalitatem expertus est. Hujus amicitise inagoe 
monumentum exstat in praefatione Anthologix graecs,' a Retsuo 
edits : nemo enim videtur majore erga aliquem veneratione qti 
posse, quam illo in loco erga Dorvillium Rebkius: adeo seei poslyo* 
nit, adeo observanter veniam rogat, quod edenda Anthologia sucee* 
dere in locum prsestantissimi Dorvillii sustinuerit. Sed cum ab una 
amico omnia yitae fortunarumque prsKsidianeque petipossent,neqne 
exspectari, et Reiskius tamen, omnibus copiis destitutus, muttit 
indi&;eret, praesertim qui ceteris, quondam amicis, nunc uteretur 
paulo alienioribus, munusque Conrectoris Campensis oblatum 
declinasset : et mcHiitus est ab amicis, et ipse decrevit, in patr 
reverti. Ante vero, quam Batavos reliquit, Leidas anno sexto €|t 
quadragesimo Doctor medicinas creatus est. Nam SchultensuUyi 
postquam integro biennio Reiskium cognorat, ei suadere coepit, Qt 
medicinas operam daret : id quod ita prasstitit, ut anatomias studio 
inprimis occuparetur, ceteras disciplinas medicae partes cognoscei^ 
quidem, sed n<m pari cum cura et ardore. Atque utei contigeratf 
celeberrimos medicos, quorum fama tunc omne^ exteros adllciebatt 
sequi, ita Doctorts honores ab his et sponte et gratis oblatos acc^ 
pit^ agente potissimum Schultensio patre. Per quam occasionem 
obseryatiooes, e medicis arabicis petitas, edidit, quas paucis abhinc 
mensibus, curante Grunero, Professore Jenensi doctissimo, et velc* 
rum medicorum interprete intelligentissimo, recusae sunt. Sed 
posthaec, sive voluntate, sive vitae g^ere, ad philologiam reversos, 
per omnem vitam in hac unice elaboravit. 

Dicendum videtur, priusquam reliqua persequamur, quos fruc* 
tus aut ipsi Reiskio, aut Uteris tulerit ilia linguis ar^bics scientia» 

^Pag. xxiiii. 
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treclecira annonun continue studio parta» codicibus omnis gei;beri$ 
veluti nutrka, auctoritate et eixemplo sununomo^ virorum g«]J^r- 
nata» et omnis vttae tenore exculta. Ac cetera quidem praemia^ 
quae ipse tuli^y fuere pauca, nee ullum illustrey prsettr miiBiUS Pro* 
fessoris lii^guse arabicfe in academia Lipsiensi : %ed ipse tanto plus 
alits profuit» honestisslraamqi^ recte factorum mercedem noerok* 
Si enim noa spemendum est, ab omnibus in aliquo geneve eiE^^Ueo- 
tern haberiy. noa quia fama sic ferat, sed intelligentissim viri itd' 
esse et sibi et aliia persuadeant : quis tandem neget, Reiskium hac 
extstimatione felicem fuisse, quern plerique in arajbkis eonsulerent 
et audirenty cnjus cognoscendi causa exteri Lipsiam ventitajrenty cu« 
jusesient per omnem Germaniam discipuli multi, qui« qua? a cete- 
ris essem defi^erata, explicaret commode, qui, quod indoleip lingua 
e divitiis codicunHy |;rammati€orum» ac scriptorum omnjus generis 
hausisset, non e lencis paucisque librorum non nullomm fr^gmen- 
tisy pr« ceteris audiendus videretor, qui plures cod^s arabicos sua 
manu descripstsset, quam aliis legere contigissets qui of na^ani quo- 
que Arabum scripturao^ quam quidem calligraphiam apiftd iUos 
in parte doctrinse et lectu difficiUimam ess^ constat^ expedite le- 
gere atque extricare posset. Cum enim Niebunus^ D^iKits, ex ara«> 
Dice itinere riedux, Reiskium salutasset^ tanta viri admiratione cap- 
tus est» ut in descriptione Arabia'), qu« anno hujus sequli s^cundo 
et quadragestnx> Hafhtas prodiit» profiteretur^ neminem se vidisse» 
cojtts in hoc ^eoere scientia Reiskianam aequaret, ^um ea adeot 
qme in Arabia nemo sibi dete^ere. potuisseCii Lipsia& patefecisset 
KettktnSii Vidinros ipsi Reiskmm, periQuU faciendi causa; illas 
Nieboriamas tabulas ex tempore explicaiitem» non celfsriter modo», 
sed et docte, cum vel de linguai vel de formic Uterarum et com- 
pendiis, vel de ritibus Arabjae» de antiquitate et historia uberius 
disseireret, quam in magna diligentia commentariii labpre multo 
ccinsignati^ expeetari potuisset. Taatum erat orationis flumeat 
tanta rerum copia. Et m hac scientia, in hac laude, tamen arabi* 
cis Uteris parvttm statuere solebat pretium. Nemo fere ejus dis- 
ctpltnam ^qoetiit,. quin ab eo graviter deterreretur^ non quidem au- 
gendis diffieiiltatibus, quarum cogitatio neminem debet a discendi 
spe conatuque d^eUere ; sed quod homines putaret plu^s adjumen- 
ti inde sperare^ quam ipsa res pateretur : nam nisi quis historiam 
ArabiflB speotaret, cetera, libris arabicis tradsU» non tanli videri, 
ttt iismultum tcnporis consecraretur. Sed fortasse faujus animi 
afienioris causae fuerunt in tadio repetendi centies eadem ilkt ele- 
menta, quao ingenio acriori diu placere nequeunt, aut in casibus 
achrersisy inter quos ipse ad iUud perttiat fastigium adsceoderat: 
quorum quanta sit vis ad minuend^ rerum jucundissimarum ob- 
lectationcaa, quis ignorat ? praesertim, si cui paulo mollins sit^ ao 
hnmanius pectus, quod alios, simili stadio deditos^ in simiUs mife^ 

' Pag. 9(5. et praefat. pag. xxv. et xxxiii. 
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im societatem venturos esic, frastra quideniy ted ainanter reretiir*' 
Nihilo minus, quern nactus fiierat discipulum, hunc tanta com fide 
et comitate adjuvit, quasi ipse eum advocasset, ejusque constan* 
tiam blanditiis demerendam putaret. Neque entm tempus modo, 
matutinum pariter ac vespertinum, et horam, quam ceceri fere <4>» 
lectationi et honestae quieti tribuunt, discipulorum arbitrio indnlsit; 
sed praeterea facilliroos habuit aditus, sermones(|ue, quaiidociiinq[Qe 
yellent, cum iis conseruit^ longe amicissimos illos et utilisnmoi. 
Atque his discipulis suis omnem adparatum librorum arabicoran 
manu scriptorum, ex Batavia adlatorom, liberalissime concessit^ 
eos tractare docuit, describi permisit, etiam typis imprimif sine ul- 
la invidiae significatione, aut lucri cupiditate : notis item addttis 
suam sententtam discipulorum interpretationibusadjunxtt: utiniOa 
SjTix tabula, quam Celebenimus koehlerus edidit. Eadem ho- 
manitate alios, non e sua schola profectos, amplexus est^ in his 
Eichhornium, Professorem Jenensem eruditissimum, qui nuperri* 
me' monumenta antiquissima historise Arabum edidit, ad qus 
tractanda multa sibi a Reiskio praesidia subministrata fossos es^ 
cujus etiam notas inseruit, et ad calcem libri animadTersionet cri- 
ticas Reiskianas in Hamzas historiam regni Loctanidarum, ab Al- 
berto Schultensio editam. Alia quaedam, studio Reiskii omatiif 
extant in doctissimi Hirtii Anthologia arabica.^ Ipse plura ediifis- 
set, si emtorum majorem copiam, aut bibliopolarum paratius sta- 
dium exspectare sustinuisset : saltem duas has causas saepe indigna- 
bundus commemoravit. Ad illustrandam hebraicam linguam raro 
et cunctanter arabicis usus est, profecto non inscitia hebraci senno- 
nis, quem pari studio cum literis rabbinicis excoluerat, nee yani- 
tate opinionis, aut eorum^ qui hoc agerent, contemtu. Nam» ut in 
notis ad Anthologiam Constantini Cephalas professus est,^ com- 
mentarium in librum Jobi, quem sine literis arabicis vix dimidium 
intelligi posse judicabat, paratum habuit ; sed gravibus de caont 
divulgare veritus est. Adeo non sprevit hebraica. Verum stataebat^ 
indolem pottus utriusque sermonis comparandam esse, quam singu- 
lorum Tocabttlorum similitudinem sectandam : illud habere ^ot 
laboris, quam pro suis occupationibus, quibus aliud atque aliud con- 
silium capere, et vix coepta abjicere plerumque cogeretur; hoc esse 
perquam lubricum, cum de cautionibus, ad eam rem necessariisy 
nondum satis constaret, et sine his libido omnia conferendi irrepere 
posset, nimiumque etymologifle studium. Quamdiu enim tanta li« 
brorum arabicorum typis impressorum paucitate laboraremus» 
tamdiu fieri non posse, ut homines nostri ambitum toUus lingoc 
emetirentur, omnemque usum loquendi perspicerent : latere item 
^rammaticos Arabes, quorum non nulli admodum subtiliter scrip* 
sissent : sed pluribus impressis libris, cognitisque linguae copiis, even- 
tumm, ut nexus singularum significationum, uni verbo tributamnit. 
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aon fingendo et philosophando excogitareturt sed observandis ex- 
fonplis reperiretur : id vero demum ad hebralca recte illustranda 
-.▼alerei hoc est, similitudinem indolis utriusque linguae aperlre. 
De his, ut de omni ratione^ quam in discendis ezcolendisque ara- 
bicis literis tenuity ipse scripsit, in meletematibus de modo adjuvandi 
ftudiiliterarum arabicarum, quorum paulo ante mentionem feci- 
mus. Quod autem dizimus^ in fructibus arabicarum literarum 
eum potissimum posuisse scientiam historic arabicse, id ipse prae ce- 
t^is spectavit. Nam reliquit historiam arabicorum regnorum* 
copiose elaboratam, sed pressam in hunc usque diem, eadem ilia 
de causa^ de qua supra conquesti sumus, quoniam, qui smntus 
faceret operi divulgando> neminem reperire potuit. Hujus operis 
specimina proposita sunt in excerptis prolixis universse historiap» 
quas in Britannia instituerunt Guthrie et Gray^ viri clarissimi^ unde 
in vemaculam translata jam a pluribus inde annis Lipsias deinceps 

Erodierunt. Hie cum ad volumen sextum ventum esset, quod 
istoriam Arabias comprehendit, Reiskius cum Heynio, Professore 
Gottingensi longe doctissimo, qui de hoc opere praeclare meritus 
est> communicavit animadversiones suas, magnumque ornamentum 
doctrinae suas huic volumini adjunxit. Ceterum plura ad illustran- 
das literas arabicas, jam parata prelo, reliquit, in his diatriben de 
numis Arabum, et versionem germanicam omnium carminum, 
quorum auctor Montanabbi fuit, cujus versionis specimen annis ah- 
hinc undecim Lipsias vulgatum est. 

Sed veniamus ad reliquum vitae decursum. Dum ergo Reiskius 
Batavos relinquitS ZwoUae salutat Abreschium, virum doctissimum, 
cujus in se excipiendo ornandoqiie humanitatem singular em saepe 
praedicavit. In Germania adiit viros, earum urbium, quas transibat^ 
celeberrimos, multosque eorum deinde amicos habuit, et constantia 
et integritate probatos, Reimarum in primis Hamburgensemy cui 
notas ad Cassium Dionem, Reimarianae editioni insertas, exhibuit, 
quas ipse tamen in volumine animadversionum ad scriptores grae- 
cos severe castigavit. Tandem Lipsiae substitit, unde fuerat ad 
Batavos egressus : in qua quidem urbe se reperturum sperabat, 
quo modo in literis doctorumque virorum consuetudine adquiesce- 
rety nee yitae praesidia, quibus ipsa ilia Lipsia tot alios instruxisset» 
sibi uni defutura. Sed altera haec spes eum diu frustrata est. 
Nam medicinae faciendae consilium , ut diximuS| abjecerat, cum 
ipse sibi diffideret, nee medicum haberet exercitatum» cujus consi- 
liis et commendatione adjuvaretur. Itaque ut vitam quomodo- 
cumque toleraret, molestissimos Ubores subire coactus est, indices 
majorum operum conficere, mendas typographicas emendare, fran 
cogallicos libros ad arbitrium bibliopolarum facere germanicos. 
Sed incredibile est, quas interea molestias pertulerit, famem, vigili- 
as, frigus, quae item sibi negaverit, neglectis propemodum omni- 
bus, in quibus spes tuendae vitae atque sanitatis posita est. Itaque 
per hos annos exie;uas roboris reliquias ita exhausit, ut numquam 
ad justam valetudinem rediret. Nihilo minus, ut erat literarum 
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literanim amantifltiinus« eodem tempore non tnodo rolaminm aniin< 
mdrertionum ad scriptores graecos inchoavity et anthologtani gMB* 
cam edi^i fede libris etiam recens editis summam ^xcetpsity 
inserendam actit eruditorumy bibltothec« britannicx, aliiscnie hu- 
jasmodi libris, mukis item accessionibus miscellanea Lipsienna au- 
it. Dao tamen commoda calamitatem illius temporis mintieimt: 
sdterumy mmnis Professoris. arables lin^us in academia Lipriem, 
cam amiuo salario : alterum, Emestii humaniias, qus intem 
faiennio Reiskium ccmsuetudine et convictu quotidiano ita exhua- 
ravity ut anxia de vits necessitatibus soUicitudo evanesceret. ' 

Sic transactis phiribus annisy a senatu Lipsiensi muneri Rectoris 
fcholae Nicolaitanx anno duodesexagesimo praefectus esty habmtqne 
adfinemvitaeyunde commodius viveret. In eo munere hoc cgity 
ut discipulos ad facukatem intelligendi scribendique proYebsrely 
nee diutius in eodem loco detineret : sed« multis omissis, qnie Yd 
ad minutias referebat, rel perfectioni reservanda judicabat, ad fk- 
miliaritatem cum scriptoribus ipsis adduceret : omninoque fide t% 
adsiduitate satisfecit officio. Quidquid autem temporis reliqui fuity 
td impendit legendo ac scribendo. Nam continuavit animadm^ 
siones ad scriptores graecos, edidit Theocritum, vertit in vemacu- 
lum sermonem Thucydideas Conciones et Demosthenem, instituit- 
que inde ab anno sexto et sexagesimo editionem Oratorum gne- 
corum. 

Sedf ut de his libris eo brerius dicere possimusy expbriendum 
videtury an ea rattOy quam in crisi et interpretatione tenuity sic a 
nobis describi possit, ut graecarum literarum studios! de ea recte 
judicent. Omnia fere legerat graeca, quse quidem aetatem tulerunty 
multa etiam inedita, et ita legeraty ut non tarn linguae ipsius ampUs- 
simam cognitionem sectaretur : nam obiter notabaty qux ex hoc 
genere essent : quam ad ipsam rem et sensum festinaret. Ipse 
multis locis fassus est, se iis parum delectariy quae uni memoriae 
•ervirent, judicio nihil magnopere adjumenti praeberent. Jam eisi 
nullas consulto coUegerat grammaticas observationes, tamen oiri- 
nem hujus linguae usum ita habebat in promtu, ut ei statim succur- 
reret, quo modo quidque dicendum esset, ut aetates scriptoruib 
diversas accurate dignosceret, exquisitamque atticistarum grseci- 
tatem egregie teneret, ac, quandocumque vellet, satis magnam exeih- 
plorum copiam ex adparatu illo, obiter congesto, depromeret. 
Cum ergo, velut impatiens morae, ad ipsam rem potissimum c<m- 
tendere soleret, raro disserebat de ambitu alicujus verbi unirersOy 
nee, nisi in Polybianis animadversionibus, in quibus ipse sibi vide- 
batur se superasse,^ omnes ejus significationes pluribus exemplts 
illustrabat : illud agebat, ut, quod videretur ad sensum cujusvis 
loci necessarium, breviter et sine ostentatione adderet, atque vitiosa 
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k>ca non magis^ quam dubia et obscura, illico emeadaret* Ac 
tail%i^ ^^^^ animadversioAfim ad scriptores graecos vc^iimina, 
in quLbus conficiendis ne codices quidem, aut edttiones priscas, vel 
omnes, vel principes, consulutt : at adeo omnia lere sint ingemo 
tribuenda, sive indolem spectes, a tarditate in singulis haerendi 
abhorrenteaif et ad emendandum procliveniy sive sagacttatemy 
▼el deprehendendi vitia, vel corrigendi. Nee videmnr injurtam fac*- 
turi Reiskioi si multa hie subito scripta dtcaBEms : niun ipse pas«- 
siin ea retractavit. Sed ne quis etim ingenio quidem exceHuisse, 
ei vero indulsisse, ac laboris in re critica necessarii inezpextuin» 
aut veras rationis, cui adstricta esse debet crisis, ignarum existimet» 
adeat editiones ipsas scrip torum, quos Reiskius censulto sibi trac- 
tandossumsit: et intelliget, eum codicibus et editionibus antiquis 
primum locum tribuisse, nee labori coUigendarum lectionum varia* 
rum uUo modo pepercisse, eum in glossariis atque schoHis velut 
habttasse^ et^ sicubi essent alia adjumenta, diligentissime coUegisse. 
Quae ut teneret, non modo sumtus fecit petmagnos, sed ipse omnia 
sua manu» suis oculis contulit, enotavit, disposuit. Nactus ergo 
materiem deligendi et judicandi, id, quod ipsa res in quovis loco 
postulate videbatur, in textum intulit, atque adeo, si ilia materia 
nihil probabile haberet, excogitavit ipse, quod congruere videretur 
rei» historiac, antiquitatibus, chronologiae, idque m oratione ipsa 
scriptoris posuit. Quae quidem libertas ejus a variis varie repre- 
hensa est* Non ea dico, .quae vulgus crepat, se non cupere con- 
.lecturas interpretum, sed lectiones ipsorum scriptorum : quae inter* 
cum mera est inscitia. Quid enim ? Tenemusne scriptoris verba, 
si aperte corrupta sint? si nullum sensum habeant? Nonne Ijbrarii 
sflBpe maniis est, quae lectionem, in se quidem probabilem, sed ab 
hoe loco aUenam, nobis prodidit ? An parum constat, saepe inter- 
pretationes loco verae lectionis irrepsisse ? £t sententia viri docti 
non potior erit aperto vitio ? aut minoris pretii, quam subita scri- 
bentis librarii opinio ? Ita baud parvus numerus emendationum, 
quae in textum recipi solent, ista cnminatione liberatur. Sed etiam 
doctissimi viri interdum optarunt, ut Reiskius parcior esset in 
recipiendis emendationibus. lUe vero sic statuebat, textum esse 
exhibendum, qui posset ubivis intelligi, neque aperta vitia conti- 
neret ; satis se cavere errori legentium, si indicaret disertis verbis, 
quidnam ipse mutasset. Quae sententia ab illo ingenio, quod paulo 
ante diximus omnia ad sensus integritatem retulisse, non abhorret. 
Utrum recte ita statuatur, an perperam, nunc non attinet interpre- 
tari, etiamsi, praesertim in obscurioribus locis, nee aperte corruptis, 
,paulo lentius festinandum est, cum alii feliciores nobis in repe- 
riendo sensu exoriri possint : sed sufEcit demonstrasse, quo sensu 
fuerit Reiskius, et quibus de causis sic potissimum egerit. Quod 
autem hac ratione efiicere voluit, id praestitit : lectores enim, qui 
in corruptis, aut difficilioribus locis haerent, plerumque reperiunt 
in Reiskianis animadversionibus, quidnam ad perspicuitatem desit, 
possuntque hoc adjumenta facilius ad cetera progredi/quam si in 
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medio renun nesa iubsistere* earumque Teluti Slum mmpere 
cogerentur. Tom vero contigit ei haec felicitas» ut» qni posduK 
aiumadTersiones dus ipsis scriptorum editionibus insererenty Rci- 
mams Dioni Cassio^ Wesselingius Herodoto, Ernettius Xenophooti 
et glossario Polybiano. Rhoerius PorphyriOy W^rttenbachiiu et 
Kngelius Plutarcho, ut ergo hi conjecturas Reiskiaiias saepitiiiDe 
tummi acumiois laade ornarent : sed Theocriti editoribus snam m 
ezplicando et emendando hoc poeta rationem perraro probavit. 

Videamus de prxcipuis operibus ejus, nominatim de edttioiie 
Oratorum grsccorum. Cuius operis consilium quomodo enatum sit, 
quam angusti fuerint ab initio limites constituti, (voluerat enim in 
uno Demosthene versari) quomodo prolati sint, ut, praeter Isocnh 
tem» tractaret omnes, ordinemque primo institutum mutaret, satis 
dictum est ab ipso editore in singulorum voluminum praefationibusi 
unde nunc repetere non opus est. Mutandi quidem consilii cansc 
plerumque fuerunt fortuitx, cum vel ab amicis moneretur, nt 
nunc quidem hunc vel ilium oratorem^ seposito Demosthene, tme- 
tarety vel felicitate quadam nanciscendi codices aliaque pnesidia 
adjuvaretur^ aut> mora et difficultate impeditus, interea in aliii 
versari cogeretur, quam quos nunc tractare mallet. Sed res liabuit 
immensum laborem. Quid dicam, codices consultos esse^ editiones' 
priscas undiquaque collectas, erammaticos et rhetores xtatis medict 
qui libellos suos exemplis antiquorum oratorum illustrarunt, per- 
lectosy scholiasten ineditum in lucem protractum, schedas Tayknriap 
nas, ab Askewio Viro Celeberrlmo transmissas, examinatas et ez- 
cerptasy confectos indices, consignatas paginarum tabulas, ut una 
editio cum altera conferri posset, commentarios denique conscriptos. 
Quae si indefessum laborem postulant, cum unum scriptorem trac- 
tamus, quanto videtur gravius onus, tot volumina conficere» tarn 
diversos scriptores tractare, quorum alii multos omnium xtatnm 
admiratores, imitatores et interpretes habuerunt, ut editor ne kgere 
quidem omnia possit, alii ita venerunt in oblivionem» ut eomm 
scriptamultis in locis corrupu sint et desperata. £t tamen Reiskio 
nihil omnino adjumentioblatum est, quo non uteretur, quantumvis 
molestus esset labor : nihil uspiam latuit, quod, modo sciret* non 
promeret, quantumvis procul arcessendum esset, magnoque sumts 
constaret. ^ Sed h«c in aliis quoque singula fuerunt, in quibusdam 
etiam conjuncta. lUud Reiskio proprium fuit, quod omnia h«c 
suis oculis tractavit, suis manibus scripsit, sua unius opera perfecit, 
pec, praeter conjugem, uUum umquam habuit socium et adjutorein. 
Quotnoctes fere insomnes exegit, quantam hebetioribus jam oculis 
injuriam fecit, quot horas, quas honesto otio exhilarare potuissed 
hac cura occupavit, quot oblectationes recusavit i Et in hoc inw 
jnani labore sumtus etiam ipse suppeditavit omnes, omnia, ad im- 
priniendam divendendamque editionen> necessaria, ipse admints- 
travit, rei familiaris jacturam fecit, saniutem penitus fregit, et 
ctim pauciores nactus esset emtorcs, tamen animum non abjeat, ant» 
si quando labasceret, ^onjugis dukissimae cohortatione se cpnfinna? 
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.£&clle passus est. Neque vero aut conscientia hujus studii^ cujus nos 
ssepe fulmus testes, aut suorum meritorum opinio eum ad fastum 
yel arrogantiam provexit : imo adeo tam modeste et sollicite de 
hujus bperis imperfectione propemodum conquestus est, ut ipse 
sibi plus justo detraherety et apud alios, qui nihil ipsi examinaht, 
Doceret. Sed conceperat animo earn perfectae editionis imaginexn, 
• cui nihil facile respondere posset, ideoque, cum opera sua multum 
ab illo exemplari abesse cerneret, exiguum iis statuit pretium, nee 
a\iud fere sibi reliquit, qiiam fortunam quamdam, aut absolvendi, 
qus ab aliis essent inchoata, aut colligendi, in quibus tamquam 
materia posteri elaboraturi essent. Atque has sunt re ipsa illius 
Qperis dotesy et meritum Reiskii est, viam aliis ad editiones absolu- 
tas muniisse. Quareaequum est, virum hunc e sua professione 
asstimare, et quoniam, quse prbfessus erat, pnestitit, grata mente 
Tcnerari ; non carpere, si quid desit, non dicere, imperfectam esse 
editionexn. Voluit praesidia critica futuris editoribus exhibere ; et 
«xhibuit : noluit historian), antiquitates, jus Atticum, aut grgscita- 
tem iUustrare. Si quis ergo critica in his voluminibus quasrat, is 
ita demum de mentis viri, de consilio et utilitate librorum recte 
jmdicare poterit. 

In meditatione hujus operis merito ponimus versionem Demos - 
thenis germanicam, quae anno quarto et sexagesimo I^emgoviae^ 
quinque voluminibus prodiit* Ea quin expresserit sensum exem- 
plaris graeci, nemo dubitat ; sed an omnes bonae versionis laudes 
mereatut*, de eo multum disputatum est, improbantibus aliis nimis 
xnulta impolitae et obsoletae dictionis germanicas vestigia, ut irivov 
.potius, quam evirivuav ; aliis tenuitatem carpentibus, quae non 
- iequaret divitias ornatum atque vim Demosthenis ; aliis denique 
6:^ensis humilitate. Neque nos dubitamus/emolliri quasdam potu- 
isse, et ad comtiorem habitum conformari ; sed decreverat, nihil 
nisi sensum reddere, sibique persuaserat, earn linguas nostras ra- 
tionem, quz apud majores o^tinuisset, cum efBcacia verbofum, 
turn simplicitate omnis cohforViationis, multum praestare ei, quae 
nunc vigeret. Itaque ejusdem fuit tenacior aliquot annis ante in 
vertendis concionibus Thucydideis, in cujus. libri praefatione objur- 
gatoribus paulo quidem acrius, sed ita respondit, ut quam haberet 
normam, demonstraret. In his vero concionibus Thucydideis 
idem fecit, quod in latina versione Lysiae, ut propter brevitatem 
scriptoris paraphrasin potius, quam versionem, exhiberet. 

Nobilissimus est liber de caerimoniis aulae Byzantinae, qui 
ad Constantinum Porphyrogennetum auctorem refertur, et Rei- 
skio curante in manus hominiim doctorum venit. Ac Leichi- 
us quidem. Professor quondam Lipsiensis eruditissimus, qui hoc 
ipsum opus e codice Lipsiensi edere cocperat, cum ad pagiham 
tomi prioris ducentesimam sextam atque decimam progressus 
esset, ei immortuus est. Statim omnium consensus absolutio- 
nem operis Reiskio demandandam esse censuit, qui ita successit in 
locum Leichii, ut reliqua mmnia graeca imprimenda curarety ver« 
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stonem latinam ab eo inde loco, ubi Leichius substiterat, elaborar^ 
ac priorem librum copiosissimo commentario illustraret. Fatendmn 
igitur est> Reiskium ad absolvendam editionem multo plura coikts* 
lisse, ipso Leichio, in cujus schedis non nisi paucnlae animadvet- 
siones et excerpta reperta fuerant, qux Reiskius locis suis inserait^: 
nee dubitari potest, commentarium ipsum multi laboiis esse mul- 
tseque doctrinas, turn vero illustre documentum scientie ritauni ac 
rerum, illi tempori propriarum : sed quae causa Reiskium in medio 
hujus commentarii cursu subsistere coegerit, ut ultra priorem libmm 
non progrederetur, id quidem nobis non constat, et dolemus* ta- 
lem librum, qui e codice primum ederetur, non penitus ab eo 
absolutum esse, qui cceptam ab alio telam pertexendam sumserat* 

Editiones aliorum scriptorum, ut Theocriti, Plutarchi^ Dion]riii 
Halicamassensis, Maximi Tyrii, ideo adgressus est, sire potiiu 
recepitj quoniam optimas horum scriptorum editiones re p e t e re 
bibliopolis placuerat. Ne ergo omni carerent accessione^ pnefiiit 
opens, quid et quo ordine recudendum esset, quidnam e recentio* 
rum libris addi posset, quamquam hoc perraro, monuit, edtticMUS 
^^eteres passim contulit, notata olim e schedis promsit, ezamihaTii» 
auxit, atque ita editiones additamentis notarum locupletavi^ 
Quantum ergo opera tumultuaria, sic enixn ipse adpellat, tffl&ci 
potuit, tantum pncstitit : et hue spectare debent omnes^ ne contra, 
quam editor ipse voluit, its utantur, eaque dijudicent, presertim 
cum hiagna harum animadversionimi pars non multo ante mortem, 
et erepta penitus spe recuperandse valetudinis, scripta sit, pleraqne 
item eo mortuo edita, qvat, si ipsi denuo percurrere licuisset, aliiun 
fortasse habitura fuissent speciem. Varum Constantini Cephadc 
anthologiam studiosissime perpolivit, neque tantum commentario 
iilttstravit, sed in primis tradenda notitia poetarum, quorum carmi- 
na ibi exhibentur, eSecit, ut opus ipsum multo utitias ac facilitu 
intellectu esset. 

Fraeter hasc immensae prorsus industriae documenta, et alia scrip- 
ta, quorum indicem huic narrationi adjunximus, tamen molta peni- 
tus elaborata viduiee docdssimas reliquit, notas ad Philostratura, 
Libanium, Aristidem* Ac Libanii quidem orationes cum tracta^ 
ret, ea firiicitate usus est, ut non modo lacunarum insignium. com* 
plementa in codicibus deprehenderet, sed integras etiam orationei, 
hactenus ineditas, quarum unam Reiskia nuper imprimendam cn- 
ravit. Aristidis vero Scholia nactus est permulta, et magnoa 
varianim lectionum adparatum con8;essit. Turn vero notatu dig- 
nissima sunt collectanea ad Herbelotii bibliothecam orientklemi 
cujus editionem cum instituisset, in margine notarat innumers^ et 
propemodum eo progressus erat, ut, si quis librarius opus hoc fe- 
dimere voluisset, brevi potuisset prelo parari. Quae exspectatio ctuh 
etiam in graecis scriptoribus, quos modo diximus, vivo ReiskJO 
frustra fuerit, eo magis laetamur, propinquam spem edittonis JLtba- 
nii a Reiskia factam esse, optamusque, ut, in quibus vulgandblbr- 
tuna marito adversata est, in his rdaatatem et liberiditatesn viiam 
adjuret^ , 
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Nondum diximus de ea felicitate, quae Reiskio contigit, cum 
anno quarto et sexagesimo matrimonio sibi junxit Emestinam 
Christinam Muelleriam. Ea enim, prseterquam quod amore, fide, 
ooncordia, comitate, integritate, inserviendique studio jucundissi- 
niam e£fecit societatem, in Itterarum consortium ita^cum marito 
venity^t siDgularis esset exempli. Nam cum exquisita recentiorum 
linguarum scientia animum ad omnem elegantiae sensum adsuefecis- 
$et, et TCteres graecos latinosque scriptores e versionibus cognosset : 
minun non erat, in consuetudine mariti, qui scriptores illos omnes 
perspectos haberet, conj ugem etiam exardescere amore earum lingua- 
nxmyquaslaudatissimis illisscriptoribusfuissetTernacula. Itaque grx- 
ca etlatinadiscere ccepit, eteo statim processit, ut poetas atque ora- 
tmes kgeret. Quse res ut multum admirabilitatis habet, si ab illo 
sexu non nisi ad oblectationem honestamque sciendi cupiditatem 
cQfnferatar : sic nova plane ratione adhibita est ab eruditissima 
Reiskia ad levandos mariti labores. In codicibus enim describen- 
dh «t conferendis, in variis lectionibus digerendis, inque omni ilia 
niDlesria, editori veterum ^criptorum necessaria, sic adfuit marito, 
Ht nflitl desideraren Ubi ergo hanc uxorts operam laudavit, ut in 
pivfiMaone operis Demosthenici, ibi non existimandus est amori plus, 
foam ventati, tribuisse : nam infra meritaejus est oratio. Itaque, 
cnm Reiskio non contigisset,totum illud opuseditionis oratorum grx- 
coram absolutum videre,tres ultimos tomos, elaboratos quidem illos 
et digestos,moriens itatradidit uxori, ut omnia e schedis imprimenda 
cmaret. Quod ilia tanta fide et dexteritate prsratitit, ut jam frua- 
mur Reiskii doctrina et labore, non secus, ac si ipse ejus nos par<^ 
ticipes fecisset. 

Annnum habuit, miseriis laboribusque perferendis non pauper- 
taie modo et adversa fortuna adsuefactum, sed multo etiam magis 
aasDore literarum, cogitatione honesti, et magnitudinis sensu con* 
firmatum. Nam cum, munere Rectoris scholse Nicolaitaiiss suscep- 
to, ut ante diximus, haberet, tinde commodius viveret, nihilo mi- 
nus tintum laboravit, quantum tix pauperrimus quisque vit« con- 
senrandae causa sustineat. In omnibus negotiis multum valuit 
odlitatis publicae cogitatio, quae quidem efiecit, ut in docendo mer- 
cedem non magnopere spectaret, nt,quos ipse possideret codices, 
cum aliis libenter communicaret, lit iis, qui librorum editiones 
molirentur, consilio et re adesset, itsque ultro ofierret, si quid ipse 
haberet prsesidii, ut eorum causa alios per literas adiret, iis codices 
exteros atque alia adjumenta curaret, omninoque neminem sua 
bona, suas copias celaret. Hinc si quid melius institui posse opi^ 
naretur, suadebat, et ipse adeo cum ofiensione aliorum operam 
8uaminterponeb.it: aut si quid jam haberet institutum, quod pub- 
lice profuturum videretur, vel cum valetudiais et opum jactura 
perficiebaU Se solum vivere dicebat, nulla magnopere cum aliis 
necessitudine conjunctum ; nuUas autem uni hommi opes corraden- 
das videri ; sc graviora olim pertulisse ; atque uxori canssimae, se 
moitao, 4ion defmorum aoxiHam divimum. Sententiam de aliis 
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non niagis, quam de sc ipso, liberrime dixit. Quoties fassus est» 
S3 non nisi iuchoasse aliquid, in quo alii essent elaboraturi, suam!il>* 
turn abesse a perfectione, se tan turn monere alios, se non omnibiii 
praestdiis adjutum, se aliis occupationibus distractum esse, se fes* 
tinasse. Neque vero in hac modesta oratione erat laiidis captation 
aut uUa simulatio : satis erat laudatus et spectatus, ut his artibus' 
non opus esset. De se igitur ita statuens, idem de aliis, quos noA 
ad metam pervenisse sentiebat, profitebatur, non reprehendendi aut 
obtrectandi studio, sed quia monendos alios putabat, ne opinion^ 
auctoritalis praesertim, decipi se paterentur. Quae quidem libertas- 
complurium animos abeo abalienavit. Sed habebat impetus animi 
paulo acriores, nee premere talia poterat. Unde reprehehsoribat 
plerumque paulo vehementius respondebat, iis maxime, qui nee 
causas reprehensionum idoneas, nee meliorem rationem demon- 
strassent. In sermonibus omnes fere laudabat, ipsos adeo illos; 
a quibus injuriam sibi factam putabat; aut si quid moneret, 
tantum apud familiares banc veniam sibi indulgebat. A quibus 
autem amari se sciebat, his plane deditus erat, seque totum conse- 
crabat, nee uUam fidelis amicitiae partem negligebat. Multbs igi- 
tur habuit amicos, multos doctrines pariter ac facilitatis suxnxnse 
admiratores, sub extrema praesertim vitae tempora, cum nemo 
apud nos ausus est de eo nisi reverenter loqui : mortuusque tan- 
tum sui desiderium reliquit, ut consentiens omnium vox esset» 
bene cum literis actum videri^ si omnes iis ita, ut Reiskius,' se 
totos darent, et cum earum studio tantum publicas rei amorem 
conjungerent. 

Initia morbi, quo tandem absumtus est, ducenda sunt abinopino 
casu, quo prseter modum commotus fuerat, Ut paucos quidem dies 
decumberet, sed tota aestas ad colligendas vires non sufficeret : imo 
adeo ex eo tempore in dies magis debilitatus est. Accessit anno 
primo et septuagesimo tussis vehementior, quae omne robur penitus 
hausit, omni medicina potentior esse cc3epit, corpus emaciafvit, ani-^ 
mum hebetavit, et tandem anno quarto et septuagesimo, die quar- 
to decimo Augusti, Reiskium exstinxit. Atque ut paucis ante 
mortem diebus, cum vix posset ferre morbum, tamen non desiit 
cum typographis agere, et in institutis operibus pergere, sic, quid* 
quid vellet fieri de his, quae elaborata reliquit, accurate mandavity 
ut, eo mortuo, omnia recte absolvi possent. Uxoris amori, omnes 
has aerumnas mirifice adlevanti, pari amore respondit. Amico^ 
salutantes, dolentes, valedicentes excepit humanissime, in mediis 
corporis doloribus ipse eos consolatus est, summaque verborum 
humanitate iis et gratias egit, et memoriam sui commendavit; 
Tanta fuit constantia, tanta doloris tolerantia. Nobiscum paulo 
ante mortem de rebus humanis cum ea animi magnitudine locutus 
est, ut jam ad altiora enisus videretur : tantopere sentiebat, glori- 
am, praemia humana, occupationes innumeras aut multum vanitatis 
}iabere, aut omnia metienda esse modo ac consilio, quo quis ea 
quaerereti iis iiteretur/ dicebatque de hiseavocis contentione^ eo 
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Item orationis genere, ut animum debilitati corpusculi jam oblitum 
agnosceremus. Hunc talem sensum, banc melioris vitae prssen- 
sionem multum confirmavit religionis christianae cogitatio^ cui 
immortuus est. Ita nobis quidem, multis beneficiis ab se omatis^ 
llesiderium sui acerrimum, et indelebilem doctrinse, benevolentiae ac 
humanitatis memoriam» turn vero laboris, industriss^ tolerantix, 
et, quod maximum est^ grave confirmati ad mortem animi exem- 
plum reliquit. 
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MEMOIR 

On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Esneh and 

Dendera. 



Part I. 

Xhe antiquity of these zodiacs laust be decided, if it be 
decided at all, by the internal evidence which they them- 
selves furnish. It seems, however, to be generally agreed, 
that they were intended to represent the state of the heavens 
at the commencement of aSotbic period; and consequently 
that they may be referred, with the greatest probability, 
either to the year 3782 before Christ, or to the year 1322 
\iefoi-e Christy or to the year 138 after Christ. 

Before I proceed to. canvass tjiese questions, or to e:&a- 
mine the zodis^cs, I shall make soipe remarks : first y upon 
the systeqi of chrcmology wluch is generally received — se- 
condly, upon the progress which the aacient Egyptians> 
jand the Orieptalists in general, had made in the science of 
astronomy — and thirdly, upon the origin of the zodiacal 
symbols. 

1. According to the chronology which is generally re- 
ceived, 5824 years have elapsed since the creation of the 
world, to the period at which I am now writing. It is my 
earnest wish to confirm the authority of the sacred records, 
9i| which this system of chronology is said to be founded ; 
Imt I thin)L myself at liberty to examine those records^ and 
to judge for myself whiether the received chronolo^ b^ 
founded on them, or not. I am fully aware that in doing 
po, I shall expose myself to the charge of j^esumption ; 
}^^t this i$ f^ cmsur^ which I must be satisfied with endar • 
1^, fiiQce it shall mv^ dtsb^mQ^om fraefy expsesMniig 
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my opinions^ either on this, or on any other subject^ crti 
which 1 feel myself competent to speak. 

The world, as 1 have just stated, has been created 5824 
years, according to the received chronology. It has been 
created 6065 years, according to the Samaritan text — 7310 
years, according to the Septuagint — and 7508 years, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Josephus. The received chro- 
nology is founded on a literal, but, as I conceive, a mis- 
taken interpretation of the Flebrew text. It appears, both 
from the version of the LXX, and from Josephus, that 
some error has crept into the Hebrew text, in fixing the 
number of years between the creation and the delnge ; and 
that a similar error has occurred, in reckoning the number of 
years from the deluge to the birth of Abraham, is still 
more apparent. But in this last instance the fault lies, 
perhaps, rather with the modern translators than with the 
original Hebrew. At Genesis, c. xi. v. 10. it is said, Shtm 
was a soil of an hundred yearsy (H^li^ /1KD"P) nhen he begai 
Arphaiad. Now at v. 12> where it is mentioned tfiat 
jirphaxad lived Jive and thirty years and begat Salah, the 
words, son of an hundred years, are to be understood after 
. Arphaxad, and so of all the other descendants of Shem, 
down to Abraham. Thus the Samaritan copyist, the LXX, 
and Josephus, must have read the text. It is true that 
these writers differ from each other about the number of 
generations ; but all alike have supplied the words which 
I have cited in their proper places. With respect to the 
number of generations, I hesitate not to follow the LXX, 
because their reckoning is the same with that adopted by 
St. Luke : and it follows, that the name of the second 
Cainan must have existed in some of the ancient copies of 
the Hebrew Bible. To the authorities which I have quo^ 
ted, are opposed the version of Jerom, the traditions of 
the Rabbin, and the present state of the Hebrew text. 
The authority of Jerom may be referred to that of the' Jew 
of Tiberias, who taught him Hebrew — the '* masters vi 
Israel" are not agreed among themselves about the chron<H 
logy of the Bible ; the age of the world being now 6671 
years according to the Seder 01am Rabba ; 617J) years 
according to the Seder 01am Sutha ; 5878 years according 
to Maimonides ; 5574 years according to Grersom ; abotif 
(JOOO years according to the Asiatic Jews— the present statq 
of the Hebrew text is, perhaps, nearly what it was in tli0; 
^e of the Masbrites, and so much may be allowed fbriiii 
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approach to absolute integrity ; but the retrenchment of thci 
words, son of an hundred years, might appear justifiable to the 
oopyists, since they might observe, that all persons, ac- 
quainted with the elliptical structure of the language, would 
supply them of course. Those then who adhere to the present 
Hebrew text, but who read it, as I think I have shown it 
ought to be read, will reckon not less than 6562 years, 
from the creation to the present time. For my own part, 
hpwever, I do not scruple to adopt the chronology of the 
TiXX, and to assign a period of 7210 years from the crea- 
tion to the year 1820 of the Christian aera. This period is 
thus divided — 2262 years from the creation to the deluge, 
aind 3128 years from the deluge to the birth of Christ. . 

My readers will see in the sequel, that it was absolutely 
necessary for me to state my opinion on the subject of 
pbronology. Many of the traditions of the Orientalists, 
which it seems difficult to reject, may be reconciled to the 
Miosaic chronology, if we take the LXX for our guides ; 
and various monuments of Egyptian antiquity can be ex- 
plained consistently with the same chronology, if we will 
only allow that Josephus must have been at least as well 
acquainted with it as we are. 

,2. There appears to be a general notion, among men of 
science at the present day, that the boundaries of human 
knowledge were extremely limited until within the last three 
or four centuries. It cannot be doubted that the art of 
printing has aided, in an extraordinary degree, the progress 
of knowledge and the researches of science; but it may be 
suspected; that the acquisitions of the moderns have been 
contemplated by their admirers, with rather too much of 
partial complacency. He, who is now employed in adding 
new materials to the mighty mass of human learning, easily 
believes that nothing like it has ever existed before. He 
smiles with contempt, when he hears it suggested, that 
the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, or the Indians, may have 
done as much, or nearly as much, for the sciences, in two 
thousand years, as the moderns have done in two centuries. 
He appeals to the Greeks, and victoriously proves, how 
little was the science possessed by that ingenious and elo- 
quent people. They have taught us what the Barbarians 
knew ; and the ignorance of both Greeks and Barbarians is 
easily detected and exposed by the superior science of the 
iQOclem philosopher* 
/; It 9&ay^ however^ surely- be questioned^ whetberi or not» 
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the Greeks should be considered as competent to instruct qs 
in the knowledge possessed by the Oriental nations, l^ey 
'were themselves extremely deficient in scientific knoiwledge. 
When they attempted to explain the systems of the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians^ the glory of those nations had long 
passed away. Crushed under the iron sceptre of the Per- 
sian despots^ the sciences florished no more ; and the 
Priests of Thebes and of Babylon no longer disputed with 
each other the palm of knowledge. Their posterity could 
but ill explain to the Greeks the learning of their ancesters. 
Pythagoras and Thales were the last philosophers of Greece, 
who visited Chaldea and Egypt before the Persian inva^ 
sion. The war, which Cambyses carried on against both 
countries, was counselled, not less by religious zeal than 
by restless ambition ; and this Prince, the first iconoclast 
of whom we hear in profane history, persecuted leamii^, 
and learned men, in the same spirit of intolerance, Aat 
he defaced the temples and mutilated the images of the 
gods. 

The. Greeks were not only very indifferent proficients in 
the sciences, but they were in g^eneral extremely ignorant 
of the Oriental languages. In the whole course of my 
reading, I never remember to have met with one example, 
where a Classical Qreek author has rightly written an 
Oriental word. Is it then from the inaccurate statements 
of the Greeks, that we ought to judge of the scientific ac- 
quisitions of the Chaldeans and Egyptians ? Pythagoras 
left no writings behind him ; but from the statements of 
his disciples, he appears to have acquired the knowledge 
of some great general truths ; and the Greeks bad the 
absurd vanity to believe, or at least to assert, that at a 
period when all Europe was in a state of barbarism, one 
of their countrymen went to Egypt, and taught the elements 
of geometry to the Egyptians, who had cultivated that 
science for more than a thousand years before. It was 
Pythagoras truly, who invented the problem about the 
square of the hypothenuse ! Yet, it is still on the authorit|; 
of the Greeks, that the modems insist on proving the iguo* 
Tance of the Orientalists. 

Let us suppose, that in the course of 20 or 30 centuries 
from the present time, our Europe were reduced to Ae 
state in which Egypt now is, while the islanders of tfie 
Pacific Ocean revived the learning of ther world ; and let 
OS suppose, that among their ancient monuments, mid 
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moulderiag books, they found some fragments of European 
science ill understood, and ill explained by their ancestors ; 
—then might it happen that some future De Lambre might 
triumph over the errors and the limited knowledge of the 
illustrious astronomer and mathematician^ who now bears 
that name.. Mistakes^ which had been made for him by 
atrangers, who comprehended his language little^ and his 
science less, might be imputed to him ; and it may happen^ 
{no doubt many ages hence,) that some learned philoso- 
pher of Austral Asia will write the history of astronomy, 
imd will speak of the scientiiic discoveries of the Euro-^ 
peans, with as much contempt as De Lambre has spoken 
of those made by the Egyptians and Asiatics. How un- 
certain and unstable are the bases, on which human wis- 
dom builds all its edifices ! How fallacious have been all 
the calculations, which power, and glory, and grandeur, 
have hitherto made for their permanent duration ! Shall 
we believe that the hand, which has dug the abyss under 
so many mighty empires, is now palsied ; and that it works 
no longer? Shall we hope that the wisdom and learning 
of the present generation shall be transmitted to our latest 
posterity ; that time shall preserve what time has created ; 
and that Saturn shall cease to devour his children ? The laws 
of Nature tell us but too distinctly, that the destroying 
principle can never lose its energy. Creation, preserva- 
tion, decay, destruction, renovation, are names which we 
give to the various states of being, which we continually 
witness. It is in vain that we would endeavour to raise 
a standard, like the followers of Nimrod in the plains of 
Sennaar, which shall lift its head to heaven, and defy the 
faijuries of time. The press, it is said, is the mighty engine, 
by which knowledge will ever continue to be diffused. 
yfete this true with respect to general knowledge, which 
probably it is not, it seems by no means to be true with 
respect to the abstract sciences. The learning, which is 
only understood by a few, is always in danger of soon 
being understood by none. As science becomes more pro- 
found, the fewer are they who can sound its depths. We 
take up the deeply-meditated volumes of La Place* 
Wo see their pages, which display all the powers of the differ- 
ential calculus, covered with cyphers. These cyphers are 
already hieroglyphics for most men ; they may become so 
for all. The art of printing, which has been a blessing, 
may become a bane to mankind. Tbe press may be shack- 
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led by power, and under the rule of abused authorityv ni&y 
be made the most terrible instrument of tyranny. Instead 
of diffusing knowledge, and with knowledge virtue, mora- 
lity, and liberality, it may be employed to pervert, corrupt, 
and enslave the world. Or worse, if worse can be, it may 
become the hydra-headed oracle of anarchy,, preaching 
confusion, and proclaiming desolation, until itself perish, 
with arts, sciences, and civilization, and be buried under 
the ruins of the social edifice, which it had helped to over- 
throw. Dark ages may come again. Other nations may 
have their brilliant day, when the Sun of science has set 
on Europe. Then new signs may be chosen for alphabeti- 
cial characters ; new sjrmbols may be invented to «abridg6 
the labors of the calculator; and the fiiture antiquaries, of 
the western or of the southern world, may look at our alge- 
braical formul(£, as we look at the hieroglyphics of tfie 
ancient Egyptians. 

Learning, in ancient Egypt, was in the possession only 
of a few. The priests and initiated were instructed as 
they ascended from the lower to the higher ranks of their 
order. Of the degrees of the priesthood it would now be 
difficult to speak. Manetho had the rank of an aoYitpius. 
The priests of inferior dignity were called simply Jtatken; 

for I cannot doubt that the word O YHH, sacerdos, is ojie 
of those corruptions so frequent in Coptic, where the in- 
definite article O Y, on, has been incorporated with the 
noun, and that HH, eb, in Egyptian, is really the same 
word with 3K» ab, pater, in Hebrew. We are told in the 
Bible, fhat Pharaoh gave Joseph to wife Asenath, the 
daughter of PoU-pherah, priest of On. The word iDS^lEi 
is wrongly pointed by the Masorites : for Poti^pherah, we 
should read Poti-phre. Even this is a corruption, only 
equalled by those, which we find in the Greek and Coptic 
versions. The sacred writings may be thought to have 
occasionally suffered from the errors of the copyists ; an4 
in spite of the pleasant dreams of the Rabbin, about the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text, I have no doubt 
whatever, that foreign names have been frequently mutilar 
ted by the Jewish scribes. In the example before us, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that tfie letters have been 
wrongly placed. We know from Cyrillus that On was a 
solar title ; and in the Coptic version for On we find UIH 
TB3XHI, that is, M« city of On, which the Greeks liter- 
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ally translated by Heliopolis, the city of the Sun. But it 
was commonly the usage in Egypt to denominate a city, 
or nome, simply by the name of the Deity principally wor- 
shipped in it. Thus we find cities called Narisi, Na-Amoun, 
P'Ousiri, Schmiuy Mendesy &c. ; and consequently the He- 
brew historian has strictly followed the Egyptian custom, 
of indicating the city by the name of the God adored in it. 
At Heliopolis the Sun was worshipped under the name of 
Ouy whicb word signifies luminary. Now it seems to me 
clear, that the sacred historian wrote y*)S)tlO''9i Pitophre, or 
Pithophre, which the copyists, (not knowing the etymology 
of the word,) carelessly altered to inS)^1S)> Pof?p//re, or 

Pothiphre. In Egyptian, the words ni-TaiU-^PH, 
Pi'tho'phre, would signify the adorer of the Sun. Now Pi- 
thophre, who is called ^^ p3, cohen On, Priest of On, in 
the Hebrew text, appears to have been the Pontifex Maxi^ 
nius of Egypt. In the Targum he is styled a Prince ; and 
in the Coptic version, the word employed to render cohen 

is not O YHB, Oueh, but aOHT, Hont. This word 
Hont is equivalent to High-Priest. The priests immediate-" 

ly under the dignitary, called by the Egyptians II&OHT, 
p^hont, appear to have been those denominated ^DlO*)n^ 
chartomiy in the book of Exodus. In the English transla- 
tion of the Bible, these chartomi are called magicians. The 
LXX, if I recollect rightly, translate this word Mayoh ; 
but there is a wide difference between Magi and Magicians, 
Proceeding in their error, the English translators render 
DJTlDn^Il, with their enchantments, — the sense is— m their 
secret operations. I have elsewhere given the follo\%ing ety- 
mology of the word chartom, " I derive it (DIlD'in) chartonty) 
from rnn* charat, to engrave, the T) being exchanged for ID. 
Thus lD*)rf» a graver's tool, commonly called a graver, is 
manifestly from rnn* to engrave. Now the word D1lOnrT> 
chartom, seems to me to indicate a person employed in 
directing the engraving of the hieroglyphics on the public 
monuments ; in other words, this was a person learned in 
the sacred writings. Perhaps Herodotus meant one of 
this class, by the word Upoygaf/,(ji.uTevs." It is not a little 
strange that Hyde, in citing the words of Daniel, rab 
chartomia, should derive D^tDin* chartom, from the Persian. 

Hi enim, says he, etiam in Persia gaudent titulo Osl^^jsi 
chirudmand: hinc Chaldai decurrando et apocopando (quasi 

scriberetur f>^j^) fecerunt D10Tf# chartom. The learned 
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andior surely foigot, that this word also occurs in the 
book of Exodus, and that if Moses were the author of that 
hodkf he could hardly have derived any word in it froffl a 
Persian source, unless it were when he had occasion to 
employ proper names. From all this I infer, that all the 
keys of ttte hieroglyphics were entrusted only to the priests 
of the highest order, — those Egyptian priests, who are d6« 
nominated, Chartomi in the book of Exodus. 

In such a state of things, the persecution of the priest* 
hood in Egypt, carried on with unrelenting zeal by Cam- 
byses, and by his immediate successors, necessarily pvo^ 
duced the decay of learning. We see Pythagoras, who 
visited Egypt before the Persian invasion, returning among 
his yet barbarous countrymen, and informing them at least 
of some truths, which only the highest science could dis- 
cover. In later times, Democritus, Plato, and Eudoxos, 
though they brought home much curious knowledge, appear 
to have known little of the truths to which I have alluded. 
It may be easily supposed that the priests of Egypt, who 
were well aware that knowledge is power, were anxiously 
desirous to conceal how much they had lost of both. Hence 
they pretended to read their ancient archives to Herodotus^ 
who could not have understood them, as is evident from 
the way in which he wrote and translated the few Egyptian 
words which occur in his history. Hence too they divulged 
to Plato and Eudoxus the length of the solar year, when it 
appears evident, from the oath which they obliged their 
ancient kings to take, that this was a secret while the 
country was yet free from a foreign yoke. When finally 
the Persians were driven from Egypt, and the Greeks 
assumed the government, the priests seem freely to have 
communicated the remnants of their knowledge to thos^ 
more welcome masters. A school for mathematics and 
adtronomy was opened at Alexandria, and the Greeks of 
that city soon eclipsed the fame of their predecessors in 
thLs line in the parent country ; though neither Greeks nor 
Egyptians approached to that perfection in astronomy, to 
which it is evident from the Pythagorean fragments, the 
ancestors of the latter had attained in former ages. Bui 
this was not all. The Greeks were no doubt curious to 
know all the secrets of the hieroglyphics ; and the priestd 
of Egypt were not to acknowledge to their masters, that 
they had lost the keys of those mysterious symbols. It is 
very possible that they may have been acquainted with the 
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meaning of the kuriologic hieroglyphics, and may aldo 
have retained the knowledge of the epistolary eharacters ; 
but of the tropical^ and enigmatical, and allegorical signs 
and symbols, I cannot easily believe that they knew the 
i^eaning; and it may be presumed that they often imposed 
OB the easy' credulity of ttie Greeks* They chose symbols 
to denote their new mcmarchs and their queens ; they en^- 
closed between lines, or placed in circular, quadrao^riar, 
or oval frames, the emblems of their new diyisities ; and 
IPtblemy ai^d Berenice^ admitted to the honors of the ap<>- 
llneosis^ behdd theit hieroglyphics jdaced by the side, and 
perhaps sometimes in the room, of those of Osiris and 
Isls. Long and adulatcHy inscriptions recorded the titles 
^and the virtueis 6f the Ptolemies ; and these gods, as they 
l^re styled, promulgated their decrees not only in the 
l^jrptian and Greek characters, but in hieroglyphics sym- 
4)KQ4ical and fropical. But it is difficult to acquit the Egyp- 
-titos of fraud on these occasions ; nor is it easy to avoid 
sirilpecttng the Greeks of sometimes lending themselves to 
-die impostures practised by their flatterers. Tlie Ptole^ 
tties, followii^ the example of Alexander, disdained to 
be lesft than gods. Euhemerus, to flatter the successors 
of the Macedonian conqueror, had written his book to 
prove, that 9iXk the deities of the Pagan world were mortals 
kObored ais gods at their death ; and this untenable hypo^ 
tkesis Was willingly received and eagerly maintained, by 
the ^^rvile courtiers of AleXistndria. 'flie High-Priest Ma- 
iietho IvTote a history of l^pt, in which all the gods of 
'tfaat conntry, in spite of the honest testimony of Herodo- 
tert, were made to figure as its kings. This history was 
Written for the inspection of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and 
-Manetho pretended, that he had compiled it from the 
"Volumes of Thoth, which he gravely asserted were 86,000 
in number. In the midst of these impostures, the hierogly- 
phics probably afforded abundant materials for fraudulent 
imposition ; and it was easy to teach Greek artists to copy 
ancient symbols ; and easier still to give such interpreta- 
tions to those symbols as might suit existing circum*- 
stances. 

When we compare the reports of Herodotus, with those 
<rf Manetho, and of the author of the old Chronicle, as it is 
called, and again with those of Diodorus Siculus, and of 
Plutarch, we oan hardly fail to be convinced that thfe 
priests had forg^ archives, between the time of the Per- 
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sian conquest^ and that in which Herodotus visited Bgypt 
The father of Greek history begins with detailing the eVent^ 
which took place in Egypt^ according to the records which 
were read to him ; and he relates^ with a gravity and ft 
simplicity peculiar to himself^ the most absurd- and sur- 
prising fables. But, as I have already observed, HerpdO" 
tus must have been a very imperfect master of the Egyptian 
language. In no instance does he write accurately an 
Egyptian name— the word for a crocodile, in Egyptian, i$ 

UCIaXo amsah, the historian makes it x^ft4^;—- he .tdb 
us that the word piromis signifies xaXo; x ayados ; but this 

piromis can be nothing else than III-P.lllUIj pi-romi, * 
av^§. It is clear that neither Hecataeus nor Heroddfais 
could have comprehended what the priests are stated, 4yf 
the latter, to have said to the former. As they pointed t6 
each image, the priests might have pronounced the word 
Piromi, homo ; and this makes their argument intelligible. 
The other writers, whom I have mentioned, all contra<)iot 
Herodotus, reject his fables, and put others in their place. 
Not one of them agreed with another; but all pretend to 
have derived their information from the archives, or firom 
the traditions preserved by the priests of Egypt. < 

In order to confirm the remarks which I have been uifdL- 
ing, it may be observed that Herodotus visited f^ypt 
about 65 years after the Persian invasion, and during ode 
of those short intervals of emancipation from the tjrranny 
of the Persians, which lasted only long enough to make 
the Egyptians feel more severely the weight of the -yok^ 
when it was laid on them anew. Some confusion hai 
arisen with respect to the eera of the persecution sufieied 
by the Egyptians, because the sacred writers attribute to 
Nebochodnassar the cruelties, which, according to the 
Greek historians, were committed by Cambyses. But it 
is strange that it has not, generally at least, occurred, te 
critics and commentators, that Cambyses and Nebochod* 
nassar might be one and the same person. Cambyses is a 
name, which the Greeks must have strangely formed from 
some title belonging to the monarch whom they wished to 
indicate, for it bears no resemblance to any Persian naine^ 
and could never have been recognised as such by a Persian 
ear. But it is very possible that the son of Kosrau^ 
whom the Greeks have taught us to call Cyrus, might have 
:^assumed various titles, as was the custom in the Eastj 
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tod amoDg^ others, he may have taken that which had been 
b^ore given to the great Babylonian monardi who was &e 
last but one of his dynasty. In fact Nebo'Chod-n^Asmr, 

is an assemblage of divine names, o^^y Nebo, was (iie 
lytiac name for the God called A nubi by the Egyptians : 

f, Ckoda, is the Persian word for God: the n w)Uch 
jHrecedes Assar is epenthetic, and this name is taken from 

tJBte Persian •yA^ Jtzer, the denomination given to the deity 
tiiat presided over the planet Mars. '[Hie prinoe» called 
Combyses by the Greeks, may have taken these various 
UBunes ; imd may have b^n idaown by them to ttie Jews ; 
4iliile the orthography and articnfaition of them were vA^ 
possible to the Gk^eks. According to die sacred writers, 
ibe desolation of JBgypt lasted, without mtermission, for 
ftrty years ; and according 4o the Greek historiim^, the 
jperaecution, carried on against the Egyptians by Camby^ 
MS and his saccessors, lasted at least thirty-nine years, 
wifthoat any remission of cruelty and oppression. It aoems 
jdear then, that both the Hebrew and Greek writers ^poke 
0f the same events ; and as Cambyses was king of Baby- 
lonia, as weH as of Iran, the difference of the name^ ought 
hat to affect oar belief in the identity of <be person. 
r . Herodotus says little of the sufferings of the Egyptians 
fmder the Persian yoke, and yet we know from other and 
WtheBtic sources, that Egypt could have only presented 
% scene of ruin and desolation to this historian. One re- 
naik does, indeed, escape Herodotus, which shows that 
he was sensible of the truth of the fad; which we have just 
stated. He says, that in the happy time of Amasis, !%ypt 
counted 20,000 well-peopled cities. Now Amasis .died 
Jtwo years before the Persian invasion, and only 67 years 
before tiie time when Herodotus visited Egypt. It is evi- 
dent that the historian was aware of the contrast between 
jthe state of Egypt in the reign of Amasis, and its condition 
in his own time. Strabo expressly tells us that almost all 
41^1 temples at Thebes were destroyed by Cambyses^ and 
ihat in his time that once splendid and opulent city was 
iraanted by villagers. When the same writer speaks of 
Hempbis, it is to Cambyses that he imputes the destmo- 
iion of the temples of Vulcan and of ibe Cabiri. Accordr 
lag to Diodorus Siculus, Cambyses not only burnt, de- 
stroyed, or defaced, the temples and the tombs, but 
pillaeed Egypt of all its w;ealth. From one of the frag- 
VOL. XXIV. CL Jl. NO. XLVIL L 
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meats of the tenth book of Diodorns, it appears, that ^hM 
Cambyses prepared to send an expedition to bum t|ie 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, he gave orders to his oflSycen^ 
io make slaves of all those viho dwelt around it, meanings 
no doubt, the numerous Priests who inhabited this spUtiny 
Oasis in the midst of the Libyan desert Herodotus gitei 
us nearly the same account. He likewise tells us, that 
the Persmn tyrant ordered the principal citizens of Meliii^ 
phis to be put to death, and the priests to be publid^ 
scourged. But the . priests probably concealed vom As 
Greek stranger the persecution to which their order had 
been exposed ; nor might they be willing to coiufess to hba 
the state of degradation to which they themselves had bwi 
reduced. What the prophet Isaiah had said, was alrea^ 
reatised — '' And the Egyptians I will give over into Ihis 
hand of a cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule ^owf 
them'' — '' Surely the Princes of Zoan are fools, the coolMl 
of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become bmtiah'V- 
'' Where are they ? where are thv wise men t^ In tte 
prophecies of Ezekiel we find the u)llowing passages-^" J 
will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate^ 
from the tower of Syene even unto the border of Ethippiii^ 
(read Cush, or Arabia.) " Thus saitti the Lord OSS^ 
will also destroy the idols, and I will cause their images 
to cease out of Noph : and there shall be no more a prhviB 
of the land of Egypt"—'' I will make Pathros desolata^ 
and will set fire in Zoan, and will execute judgments in 
No. And I will pour forth my fury upon Sin, the strengt)! 
of Eg3rpt, and I will cut off the multitude of No. . I will 
set fire in Egypt ; Sin shall have great pain ; No shall be 
rent asunder ; and Noph shall have distresses daily. The 
young men of Avon (read On) and of Phi-beseth phu B 
fall by the sword ; and those (that perish not) shall go 
into captivity. At Tephaphnenes also, the day shaU ha 
darkened, when I shall break there the yokes of Egypt; 
and the pomp of her strength shall cease in her ; as for her, 
a cloud shall cover her, and her daughters shall go into 
captivity" — " At the end of forty years will I gather the 
Egyptians from the people whither they were scattered. 
And I wiU bring again the captivity of Egypt, and will 
cause them to return into the land of Pattiros, intotihe 
land of their habitation, and they shall be there a base 
kingdom. It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; neithv 
shsdl it exalt itself any more above the nations/' 
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.' After these statements both of Greek and Hebrew writer8> 
I leave it to others to judge^ whether or not the priests 
of Bgjpt, in the time of Herodotus^ were likely to have 
retained the knowledge^ which, had been possessed by 
•dieir predecessors before the Persian conquest. Xow as 
'Herodotas is the most ancient Greek author^ whose writings 
have come down to us, who has spoken of the i^ptians, 
if We except some incidental passages in Homer^ it may 
•he fairly questioned, I should think, whether we may not 
'1b6 inistiken, in trusting to the reports of later writers, 
who' have, pretended to explain to us the philosophical 
opinions, and to estimate the extent of science, possessed 
hj the ancient sages of Egypt. I mean not to si^ that 
ycience ceased altogether to iexist in that country after its 
objection to the ]^ow«r of Persia; but when it was ruled 
^ith a sceptre of iron, when it was plundered of all it9 
\g^d and silver, when its inhabitants, who had lost all 
tbeir property, b'embled for their lives, when the temples 
;(iif it9 gods were defaced or demolished, and when the only 
class of its inhabitants, who cultivated the sciences, were 
jiisaltdd, scourged, and butchered, it is impossible to sup- 
jpfose that learning. could continue to florish as it had dpne 
u) times of peace and prosperity. The efforts of the 
t&yptians, not celebrated as a warlike people, to shake 
ciffv the Persian yoke, prove at once their sufferings, their 
itos^air, and (heir weakness. Cambyses conquered Egypt, 
jntiie year 4189 of the Julian period. At the end of 99 
-years the oppressed inhabitants revolted ; but in two years 
atfter, as we. learn from Herodotus, (1. vii.) they were 
compelled to submit to their tyrants. Under the reign of 
^/Utaxerxes, about 21 years after their first effort at eman- 
cipation, Ih^y again took arms, according to Diodorus 
Sicnlus, and drove the Persians back into Asia ; but in 5 
'years aitef^ards, they were compelled to receive the law 
itom Si Persian Satrap. After an interval of 80 years, 
-jihey revolted a third time, and with better success, for 
tiiey resisted sdl the forces which were sent against them 
ftf the Grfeat King, during a period of 25 years, in the 
•|Bnd, however, they were compelled to yield; and their 
country continued to make a province of the Persian empire, 
■until about 18 years afterwards, when it submitted to the 
^aims of the Macedonian conqueror. 
- ' But it may be said, that if the Greeks were not compe- 
tent to estimate or to explain the science possessed by the 
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ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans, and that if, besides^ 
none of their philosophers or historians, whoso writingii 
have come down to us, visited Egypt and Chaldea, befote 
those countries had been subdued by the PersiianSy there 
remains no reason whatever for attributing so much sde&r 
iific knowledge to the ancient Chasidim and Chartomi, who 
'taught their phUosophy to a few select disciples on the 
bai^s of the Euphrates and the Nile. It is nndoabledy 
that the knowledge of the priests was never imparted td 
the public, and that no people were ever more debased by 
ignorance and superstition Uian the Chaldeans and IBgw- 
tians. What then are the grounds on which we womd 
pretend to erect for these priests a mighty edifice of wis- 
dom and science ? Shut up in the dark recesses of fhdr 
sacred colleges, and apparently only busied about the 
mysteries of their obscure mythology, they were more 
likely to devote their minds to indolence and superstition^ 
than to study and philosophy. Far inferior to the GleekA 
in the fine arts, they seem never to have surpassed them 3a 
the exact sciences. 

It would be easy to lengthen this declamation against tbk 
presumed superiority of the Chaldeans and E^^tiam la 
science and philosophy ; but that they were b^ter skilled 
fhan the Greeks in the severer sciences, may be infened 
from the occasional, I might say the frequent, admissioli 
of the Greeks themselves; it may be inferred from the 
fact, that the most distinguished philosopheriS of Greece 
went to Memphis, and even to Babylon, to study geometry 
and astronomy; and lastly, and principally, it may bo in- 
ferred from those fragments of science gathered in part by 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, which seem once to 
have belonged to a mighty system. The difficulty is, per^ 
haps, to decide when, where, and by whom, this Bystedl 
was originally constructed. The fact, however, is certelff, 
that at some remote period there were mathematiciaiis and 
astronomers, who knew that the Sun is in the centre of the 
planetary system, and that the Earth, itself a planet, i^ 
volves round the central fire; — ^who calculated, or Iflce 
ourselves attempted to calculate, tlie return of comets, and 
who knew that these bodies move in elliptic otbiis iitt- 
mensdy elongated, having the Sun in one of their fod ;-^- 
who indicated the number of solar years contained in the 
great cycle, by multiplying a period (variously called in 
the Zend, the Shanskrit, and the Chinese, ven, van, attd 
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phen^) of 180 years by another period of 144 years;— wha 
ceckoned the Son's distance from the Earth by a measure* 
ment equal to 800,000,000 of Olympic stadia, and who 
must, therefore, have taken the parallax of that Imuinary 
l^y a method, not only much more perfect than that said 
to be invented by Hipparchus, but Uttle inferior in exact- 
ness to that now in use among the moderns ;--rwho could 
9ParceIyhave made a mere guess, when they fixed tha 
Moon's distance from its primary planet at 59 semi-diame-. 
ters of the earth ;<'-*who had measured the circumference 
qi our globe with so much exactness, that their calcnlatioii 
only differed by a few feet from that made by our modera 
geometricians; — ^who held that the Moon and the othec 

Slanets were worlds like our own, and that the Moon waa 
iversified by mountains, and valleys, and seas;-— whq 
asserted that there was yet a planet which revolved round 
ibe Sun, beyond the orbit of Saturn: — who reckoned the 
idanets to be sixteen in number ; —and who calculated the 
length of the tropical year within three minutes of the true 
time: nor, indeed, were they wrong at all, if a tradition 
IPiei>tioned by Plutarch be correct. All the authorities for 
fbese assertions are stated in my Essay on the Science of 
H^. f^gyptians and Chaldeans, and therefore I think it uo^ 
necessary to repeat them here. In the same essay, chap- 
iQls 1 and 9, I have shown, that it may be considered as 
almost certain, that the use of the telescope and micros 
scope must have been know^i to the ancient astronomers 
of &ypt and the East ; and in chapter 9 I have cited a 
Grpdk author who distinctly describes these instruments ; 
but in countries wbeare knowledge was in the hands only of 
a few, who carefully concealed their discoveries from the 
public, it mdiv be easily ims^ined that little was known to 
tt)A peoi^e, of the art of assisting the powers of vision by 
the aid. of glasses* 

. It may be said that the fragments, which we have coU 
loctedliere, were widely scattered. This I admit; but as we 
infer the existence of the poet from the disjecta membra, so 
]ir0 infer the existence of liie system from the disjointed 
parts and the scattered remains. If in crossing the desert 
you Jfind the spring of a watch in one place, an index in 
another, and pieces of a broken dial-plate in a third, yon 
wiU scarcely doubt that somebody in the desert must (mce 
liave had a whole watch. 
To the few who reject the Mosaic chronology, there is no- 
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thing in oar hypothesis which can appear inconsistent' wiflf. 
probability. They can have little reason to deny^ that icifvi^'; 
lisation may have commenced in India, Cluildea, and- 
Erypt, ten or twenty thousand years ago ; and with fUd^ 
admission^ it would be rather too much even for modfem- 
yanihr to deny, that the Egyptians and Asiatics may havt)' 
acquired as much knowledge in one or two hundred cente^ 
ries, as the Europeans have done in three or four* hnndred 
years. 

It is then from the advocates of the Mosaic chronology 
that I must expect objections, as it is only by than HSf 
reasonable objections can be made. If, indeeo, my oppo)^ 
nents insist upon the literal version of the Hebrew text a^. 
it now stands, I must leave them to settle their -chronologj 
with the Jewish Rabbin; but to those who admit the chnH 
nology of the LXX, or who will even allow that it is n&H 
absolutely a point of faith, to abide by the received- chip-' 
nology in all its strictness, I hope to show, that mjl hyp<H 
thesis is not only in no manner contrary to Scripture, but 
is even essentially confirmed by its testimony. : 2 . 

If we believe, let us not believe by halves. Befofa 
the Deluge, men lived commonly to the age of eigbk 
M nine hundred years. It is utterly impossible, lEal. 
in attaining to such an age, they should not have madd 
an extraordinary progress in knowledge. Every indivi- 
dual, who could live without the exertion of manual la- 
bor, could devote whole centuries to the study of fte 
arts and sciences ; and there might have been a large 
proportion of society raised far above the pressure <rf 
actual want, in the old world as well as in the new. fVom 
the very brief account which we find, of the antediluvians, 
in Genesis, we know that the art of music was studied, and 
that musical instruments had been invented before: the 
flood. This circumstance, incidentally mentioned, denotes 
refinement. There is nothing then improbable in the re- 
port of Josephus, when he says that the descendants -of 
8e1h were skilful astronomers. The same writer seems to* 
ascribe to them the invention of the Neros, a cycle of which 
Cassini has developed the excellence. 

The Jews, Syrians, and Arabians, have abundance* of 
traditions concerning the astronomical knowledge of the 
antediluvians, and particularly of Adam, Seth, l^och, and 
Ham. It was asserted in the book of Enoch, as Origea 
tells us, that the constellations, in the time of that patriarch. 
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were already named and divided. The Arabians say, that 
they have named Enoch Edris on account of his learning; 
Hettinger has translated a passage from Beidavi> which 
begins thos : — Enoch dktus Edris propter multiplex studium. 
In citing the original, Hettinger has surely written erro- 
neoasly (dOLosj for 6i^. The same Hettinger quotes the 




which lie renders thus : — L>icunt Rabbini nostri, quod Cham 
^us NdS didicit artes et scientias a Jiliis Kain, easque scripsit 
in tabulis aneis, tradiditque posteris post diluvium. But the 

words of this Rabbinical Hebrew, JTjnOI OKWn nD3Pr TDV 
JP3&n, should not be rendered didicit artes et scientias, but 
didicit sdpientiam ccdorum, et scientiam annuli. The meaning 
is obvious : Cham, or Ham, had learned the science of 
astronomy, and the knowledge of the ring or zodiacal cir- 
cle, from the descendants of Kain» These authorities may 
suffice; it would be eaisy to augment the number. 

Josephus tells us, that among the reasons why God gave 
Ipreat length of life to the antediluvians, one was^ that they 
might have sufficient time to cultivate the sciences of geo- 
metry and astronomy ; for, adds he, they would not have 
fiad time to make their predictions, had they not lived 600 
yiears, which is the period of the great year. These predic- 
tidns were, therefore, probably astronomical predictions. 
Of which it is to be regretted that the Jewish antiquary has 
said no more. That the antediluvians were the inventors 
of this cycle of 600 years, afterwards known by the name 
of Ner to the Chaldeans, may be presumed from this pas- 
sage in Josephus. 

In the Chronicon Paschale we are told, that a man named 
Jindoubarios, a descendant of Arphaxad, was the first who 
taught astronomy to the Indians. Now the Indians have 
had from the most remote antiquity a cycle of 60 years, 
which the Hindoo astronomers call the period of Vrihaspa- 
ti, because it includes five revolutions of the planet Jupi- 
ter round the Sun. The Chinese, the Tartars, and me 
Persians, multiplied this period by 3, and made their cy- 
tie of 180 years. But it is in fact very difficult to tell, 
virhy the Indians should have chosen five revolutions of the 

Rlanet Jupiter for the length of a cycle; the more especial- 
j, that the calculation is by no means ej^act. Neittier do 
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the cycle^i, attribnted to Oem-Shid, of 144 and 189 years, 
answer to any astronomical periods. It would seem tboiy 
that the period of 60 years was chosen as a cycle, as mnlt* 
ing the decimal part of the great year, consistiiog of sU 
hmidred solar years. 

The circle has always been divided into 6 times 60, ov 
360 degrees. The zodiac is divided into 12 partitioDS-^ 
12 multiplied by 5 making 60, and multiplied by 30 making 
960. But the Sun takes two hours to pass through a sign, 
in his diurnal course; and it would therefore seem more 
natural, at first sight, to have divided the zodiac into 24 
signs rather than into 12. The zodiacal circle might certainly ' 
have been divided into 24 parts, each containing l& de-^ 
grees : but besides other reasons which existed for the dis-i 
tribution, and which shall be mentioned presently, 24 wiD 
not mnke an eqiud portion of 60 ; and this number was &^. 
vored for reasons which we have yet to explain, and to an' 
extent which we must now proceed to state. The Chal- 
deans had a cycle, called the Savos, which consisted oif 
3,600 years, or 60 multiplied by 60. They likewise had 
the cycle of 60 years, of which we have already spoken, 
and which they named the Sosos. The CMnese and Tartan 
had periods of 60 days. Bailli asserts that the day was! 
divided into 60 parts. We still divide the hour into OD 
minutes, and the minute into 60 seconds. It is even said 
by Bailli, that the circle was originally divided into 61^ 
degrees ; and consequently each sign of the zodiac must 
have been divided into 5 parts. I think Plato has some-*, 
where said, that the dodecahedron f!s the symbol of the uni-; 
verse. This is one of those figures which have solid an** 
gles ; it consists of 12 regular pentagons, and represents the. 
number 60, or 12 multiplied by 5. 

But why was the decimal part of the Neros chosen as a 
period, and why was 60 multiplied by 6 taken as the num-. 
ber of degrees into which the circle should be divided ? I 
have already remarked, that 60 years really answer to no 
astronomical period, and the number 360 corresponds witK 
the days neither of the Solar, nor of the Lunar year* 
Again, we find the zodiac divided into 12 signs, 36 decans, 
72 dodecans, and 360 degrees as marked on ttie ecliptic^; 
Are we to believe that these divisions were merely acdr 
dental ? Finally, if we examine the two Oriental vans of 
144 and of 180 years, we shall soon perceive that they 
correspond with np astronomical cycle. 
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It appears to me^ that tbemr nUmibeis were chosen, f^ 
these drvisions made, for the purpose of multipi^i^S^ o^^* 
tain nnmbers into one number, winch denoted t£e years i^ 
which some great sideral revolution . took place* Thi^ 
number might be expressed, while 00, orS!60, wasta^eil 
for the root, but not when €00 was tiik^n. Again> \t mig^t 
be understood that this number would divide by 860> but 
not by 365. And lastly, this number tmgbt be found by 

the t^ans into each other.- 
lac was divided apparently into 12 signs^ for the 
p«trpos6 of corresponding with the 13 mOntha of the Solmr 
year, because 80 days were allotted to each month, and the 
A days, whidi were over, were reckoned apart* But it is a 
curious fact, that if we tnukiply the 860 degrees into which 
dl6> ecliptic was divided, by the 72 dodecans intowbicli 
the 12 signs were partitioned, we shall have the number of 
yMrs in which the stars nmke their entii^e revoluttQn< 
Again, the van 180, multiplied by the van 144, will ^vo 
precisely the same number, which is 2Si,920. But the dit 
vision of the zodiac into 72 dodecans seems to intimitte^ 
flMt its inventors were aware, that the stars move in lom^ 
tide one dcjgree in 72 years, and that in 72 times 360 yeani 
they make a complete revolution of the degrees of the tm 
de. Farther, the zodiac appears, to have b^eil divided into 
IS signs, consisting each c^ 30 degrees, because 25,820^ 
4M&A by 12, will give 2,160 years, in which time the stars 
move 30 degrees in longitude— that is to say, the JL2th part 
of a drcle. When I speak of the motion of the stars, I off 
coqrse mean thdr apparent motion, caused by the revofai-! 
ti<m of the pole of the equator round the pole of the eclip^ 
tic. » 

In the cycle of 12,000 years, established by the ancieniC 
Persians, we find merely tiie remains of a calculation which 
that people had misunderstood. The inventors of the, zo«> 
diac appear to have reckoned a period, when the stars 
come at the end of it to the opposite point of the heavens, 
to which tiiey had been at the beginmng. The number of 
years contained in tliis pmod might be obtained l)y mnltiH 
plying the d^rees of the ecliptic by the decans of the signs 
—that is 360 by 36, which would give the number 12,960v 
The Persians appear to have lost altogether the principle 
OB which tibe^culation was originaUy made; but they? 
were not ignorant, as is clear from a passage in the fra^ 
ments of Celsus, of the motion of the stars in longitude. , 
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IChe Indians possessed the same knowledge, and they oom- 
pnted the great revolution at 24,000 years, according to the 
report of M» Le Gentil. But in the 2nd Tolume of the 
Asiatic Researches, I find a very ingenious calculatibD .of 
Mr. Paterson, stated by Sir .W. Jones, whence it would 
afipear, that they had really known the duration of the 
gfreat sideral cycle of 25,920 years. The remarks :of the 
learned President himself are so much to the pu^se; thai 
I shall transcribe them here : " The important pefidd iA, 
26,920 years is well known to arise from the nmltiplicatioii 
of 960 into 72, the number of years in which, a fixed staff 
Deems to move through a degree of a great circle ; and al-; 
though M. Le Grentil assures us,, that the modem Hi^dos 
believe a complete revolution of the stars to .bemads in 
24,000 years, or 54 seconds of a degree to be passed in one 
y^> yet we may have reason to think, that the old Indian 
astronomers had made a more accurate calculation^ but 
concealed their knowledge from the people under the v^ 
cif fourteen ManwantaraSy 71 divine ages, compound cyclea^ 
and years of different sorts, from those of Brahma to thoge 
of Patala, or the infernal regions, if we follow the .analQr 
gy suggested by Menu, and suppose cmly a day and night 
to be odled a year, we may divide the number.of years in: 
a divine age by 360, and the quotient will be }2,Q0O, or the^ 
number of his divine years in one age: but, coni<g£ture. 
apart, we need only compare the two periods, 4,9fiiQ,000 
and 25,920, and we shall find that among theit common 
divisors are, 6, 9, 12, &c., 18, 36, 72, 144, Sx.; which 
numbers with their several multiples, especially in a decuple 
progression, constitute some of the most celebrated periods 
<^the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. 
We cannot fail to observe, that the number 432, which ap- 
pears to be the basis of the Indian system, is a 60th part 
of 25,920, and, by continuing the comparison, we might 
probably solve the whole enigma/' 

I have elsewhere made some remarks upon the periods 
of the ancient Persians. It will suffice here to observe, 
that the ven of 180 years, multiplied by 8, gave the Per- 
sians their cycle of 1,440 yeiars; and 1,440 years, multipli- 
ed by 18, furnish the number of years contained in the 
great cycle. But it is to be remarked as curious, that I 
have shown, in the manuscript to which I have aUuded* 
that all the words denoting divisions of time, and employed 
by ttie ancient Persians, are Chinese or Tartar- Tnis dr^ 
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caihstance proves tbai these iidmes and divisions are of s^ 
date extremely remote, when . probably the natiras to the 
east and to (he west of (he Oxiis spoke the same language; 
md were perhaps nnited nnder the same gdvemment. 

I^m five statements which I have now made> and with- 
inA Mvancing the claims of the Egyptians, T think it pretty 
clear, that the length of the great sideral cycle intist hav6^ 
beieo known in the early ages of the world, and soon lifter 
Ae deldge. Bat according to the usual duration of human 
life, it seems very difficult to account for this discovefy/ 
tiOless we suppose the regtilar establishment of astronomy,- 
aAd observations made during several ag^s. To arrive,- 
hc^ever, at' perfect exactness, these observations must be 
niade with the greatest nicety. The Greeks of Alexandria 
flihcalculated altc^ther the periods in which the stars 
move in longitude. They reckoned a degree for their secu- 
hxr progression, and consequently 96,000 years for their 
Complete revolution. This fact shows, tha,t the exact 
motion of the stars in longitude, can only be determined by 
observations made with the greatest care and attention. 
And that in the brief space of human life, it is scarcely^ 
posdble for any individual to be aware of any change in- 
tiio positions of the stars. We are obliged to compart 
tte observations of those who have gone before us with 
CMir own, to obtain a result. Now the motion of the stars 
cotrld be very easily noted and determined by the antedilu^ 
tians. Seth lived 912 years. This Patriarch, to whom 
fh^ jews ascribe the invention of astronomy* and who, as 
ve shall find in the sequel, was no other than that celebra(^- 
6d person named Thoth by the Egyptians, may easily have 
observed the heavens during a period of 720 years. In 
tUs period the stars would have moved forwards 10 de- 
giribes, or the third part of a sign ; and it would be easy fot 
an astronomer, who made otiservations during this long 
lapse of time, to ascertain the fact with an accuracy which 
experience is best able to give. 

That the invention of the zodiac ought to be ascribed to 
fhe antediluvians, may perhaps appear to some a rash and 
idle conjecture ; but I shall not renounce this conjecture 
tnerely because it may startle those who haye never thought 
ttf it before. Tradition has told several of the Oriental 
liations, that the antediluvians were eminently skilled in 
astroiKMny ; and tradition has generally some foundation in 
truth. When Bailli undertook to write the history of as<* 
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tronomy, he foand at tho outset certain fragmenta oj m^ 
encQ, which proved to him the existence of a sywm 19^ 
some remote age, and anterior to all regular history, if \fa 
except the brief narrative which is to be found in the 900% 
of Grenesis, Hiis able and ingenious writer, aided peiiiMS 
by the learning of Olaus Rudbeck, built ap & flpl^ndi4 m 
brie of science for the ancient inhabitants of Iran wL 
Touran, as well as for the nations that dwelt on the duMm 
of the Caspian, and that peopled the regions watered ^; 
the streams of the Tanais and the Rha. While I fuDq; 
9gree with Bailli, that extraordinary testimonies of the ex<v 
istence of an ancient system of science may be found k|^ 
the early annals of Asiatic literature; I do not consider hUl 
proofe as sufficient to show, that the first establishments % 
it since (he flood are to be sought in Tartary. The descenn^ 
dants of Noah advanced, no doubt, from a conunon cen^ 
and in.difierent directions. But during the first ages aitof 
the terrible catastrophe of the deluge, the difficulty for. 
men would be rather to retain the knowledge which 1^ 
been transmitted to ttiem from their ancestors, than to m^jco 
new discoveries. Circumstances would necessarily det^ 
mine the degrees of knowledge which they would thus li^ 
tain ; and tiiose who settled in fertile regions, and in ten^ 
perate climes, would possess the means of cultivating ifn^ 
sciences, while those who fixed their residence in less na]^ 
py countries would degenerate into lawless robbers ao4 
ignorant barbarians. It is not either among the ridges (4 
Mount Caucasus, or in the Scythian deserts, or amidst 
Sannatian snows, or even on the banks of the Gihon, i 
we can easily suppose postdiluvian learning to have fix< 
its first abode. 

When we look for monuments of ancient science^ whe^ 
ther in India, or in Bactria, or in Chaldea, or in Egypt* wo 
find remnants, which seem to have belonged to one cpm« 
mon system. Among other examples, Uie zodiac may be 
cited. We find all Uie Oriental nations, with the excep^ 
tion indeed of the Chaldeans, agreeing in their division of 
the zodiac into 12 signs. It would seem from this circum? 
stance, that they had followed some common model, the 
more especially, that all the emblems in the Egyptian, , In* 
dian, and Arabian zodiacs arc nearly, if not exactly simi* 
lar. To whom then shall we attribute the invention of th^ 
zodiac, if not to the common ancestors of the nations which 
we have named? Tho Greeks ascribed the invention of 
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the ftf miUa¥y sphere to Atlas, the son of Japetu^, the son 
Of Uranns. But the Japetus of the Greeks was apparently 
ho other than the Japhiet, or Japet, of the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture; and thus even the highly-prised testimony of the 
Chieeks goes to prove, that the immediate descendants of 

Soah were versant in astronomy, in which it is clear that 
. §y mast have been instructed by the Patriarch and his 
BOhs. 

* - Upon the whole, then, I am inclined to ascribe the divi- 
^6ns of the stars into constellations to the antduvians> and 
(b assign to them the invention of the zodiac. It does not 
fdiHow ironi this, that all the zodiacal emblems l^mained 
the same* On the contrary, I should ttiink that sOme of 
them were changed soon after the deluge. Cham, or Ham, 
and his desceiuUmts, seem no sooner to have settled on ttie 
banks of the Nile, than they applied themselves to the 
study of the sciences. Branches of the same family esta- 
blished themselves in Plioenice, Ethiopia, and Arabia, 
whence they passed by sea into India; in which last coun- 
trv they met the ' descendants of Shem in the line of Ar- 
phaxad, who crossed the Indus, after having taken posses- 
sion of Iran. Chapi appears always to have remained in 
l^ypt. That country is denominated the land of Ham, (or 
rather Chi^> Ibr so EH should be written in Roman oharac- 
ters,) in several parts of Scripture. Plutarch mentions 
that Egypt was anciently named Chemia; and Chemi is the 
appellation given, in the Coptic dialect, to the lower Egypt. 
Cham, according to the traditions, preserved some of the 
remains of antediluvian science ; and there is nothing im- 

Srobstble in the supposition, that this patriarch instructed 
is descendants in the knowledge which he himself possess- 
ed. It would be rash, perhaps, to pronounce that Cham 
himself became a proselyte to the Tsabean superstition ; 
but it appears that his posterity, as the learned Maimonides 
observes, soon fell into this error. The Tsabeans (who are 
often and improperly called Zabeans, as in the original the 
word begins vrith a isade,) commenced, no doubt, by ador- 
ing the Sun, . the Moon, and the Stars, as symbols of the 
Deity, of his attributes, and also of those spiritual beings, 
whom tlie Hebrews called Melachim, and whom we call 
angels. But this worship soon degenerated into polytheism 
and idolatry; and it may be suspected, that these were the 
sins of the antediluvian world, and which had likewise ori- 
ginated in the worship of the Hosts of Heaven. The 
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Egyptians, however, having adopted this reU^n, if it de* 
serve the name, wonld naturally choQse sach naines aii4 
symbols, for the celestial bodies, as suited their purpose^ 
and their sitoation ; and while they retained the ancient di- 
visions of the zodiac, they probsd)ly altered some of thq 
emblems by which it was represented. 

I have Ihonght that these preliminary observaticms mig^ 
not be improperly introduced, before I entered into a partis 
cellar discussion concerning ttie zodiacs of Esneh and i)^ 
dera. Should this Memoir ever find its way to the pnas^ 
it may require an apology; as, hitherto at least, it has beoii 
written under circumstances little favorable to the re* 
searches, about which its author has been employed. 
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Epitaphe de Bonaparte^ 

CjmiKus^ toto semotus ab orbe, Prooietheus, 
- Quem rigido niinium presserat imperio, 
Heu ! rupe in summft, corrosus viscera caiicro, 

Htc jacet : hcec vitae meta suprenia fuit, 
Nobilius Dunquam exempium mage nescia frseni 
Ambitio, ut doceat saecula sera^ dedit. 

p. H. MARRON. 



Domine salvum 
pour les Grecs insurgis. 

Celse terrarum moderator orbis, 
Supplicem serva populum precantis 
Graecise, et spreto, duce te, periclo 

Exime salvum ! 

Dira fac rumpat juga barbarorum : 
Solyat infensse tibi^ Christe, gentis 
Vinclft : magnorum vigeat renascens 

Gloria patrum ! . 
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Alma Libertas^' lua si triumphet 
Causa, succiHubat fera si tjfannis^ 
Laus Deo soli veniet, per omne 

Debita saeclum ! 

p. H. MARRON. 



Imdovico XVIII, Gallium R^gif infestis baptismalibus Regit 
Burdigala Ducts. Ipsis Kalendis Maii§ mdcccxj^u* 

Celso potentelh credidimus Deum 
Tenere coelo sceptra^ nee irritas 
Persolvhnus grates, avito 

Dum solio, LUDOVICE, regnas. 

Regnas^ subactis seditionibus, 
Votis bonorum fortior in dies, 
£t lege, liber qiiam dedisti 
Ipse tibi et patriae, verendus. 

Hac luce suetas sollicitudines. 
Rex 6 ! remittas : improba sit procul 
Arthritis, ut, parata cunctis, 
Non tibi sint aliena festa. 

Perhorret atrum mens memorans scelus^ 
Quod tota amaris Gallia luctibus 
Piavit, et monstrum latebris 
Tartarei evomitum barathri. 

Cadis nefand& nocte, cadis miser, 
Interque cantus Terpsichorse et leves 
Motus, patemse ^emma stirpis, 
O Biturix ! Biturix ! peremte. 

Nulla advocate ex arte Machaonis 
JMedela, nulla est spes super aut sal^s: 
Celsam sed adstans quisque mentem 
Obstupet, et generosa vota* 

Pallentibus ciim.decidua a labris 
Vox promit omen, quod, medi^ e nece, 
£fFundit insperata cupctis 
Gaudia, de tenebrisque lucis 

' Accendit almos jam radios novae : 
'* Dilecta, casto quem generi o ! sinu, 
Ne negligas fructum, supremo 
'' Conjugis obsequiosa jusso !" 
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Nee vatia vox^ nee consilia irriia. 
Speriiit dolories en ! vidua et metus ; 
MetuB ren:isee«Ue8 »celesUe 
Undique ab insidib eaterva:. 

Gangetieis ut quae volueris plagis, 
Novata, odori -de thaiamo rogi 
Surgit^ ^i proles parensque, 
Mutiere mortis aidepta vitam : 

Madente largCL e funere laerym^, 
Dias in oras edite luminis^ 

Sic publiea imples vota, Prineeps; 
V^ota tuae Carolse prepesque. 

Regalis infons^ naseere ! nascere ! 
Virtute totum te deeeat Patrem 
Referre, vieturamque famam 
Cui nierita in patriam dedere, 

Henriee, Galli, te, pie amor tui ! 
Tuuni est eadentem^ te sine, parvule^ 
; Firniare stirpem, liliisque 
* Keddere luxuriem juventae. 

Decus Garumnas nomine te suo 
insignit urbs, et rite superbiens . 
Inter sorores invidendo 
Tollit bonore caput coruscum. 

Regahs infans, splendida jam vocant 
Te templa Christie rosque salutifer I 
Te Pontifex sancto lavaero 
Abluat, eripiatque letbo. 

P. H. MARRON, 



//. Stephem\ Reading of a Passage in Euripides. 

In No. XLiv. p. 469. were notieed two passages of Euripides, 
as eited by H . Stephens in his Thesaurus, in a manner singularly 
at varianee with the received editions. A mnilar instance occurs 
in Vol. 1. col. 755. of the old edition, under the word BAvm: 
*^ A pud Euripidem metaphoriee, Aiyw^a fwioo$ £ jSXmbv 
oKpixiiAfjv/' Tlieline alluded to is undoubtedly by Hec. 967. ; 
but there the reading universally acknowledged is xXucov. It is 
roost probable, that U. Stephens (in tli us attributing to Euripides 
a word never used by him, nor indeed by the other Tragedians, 
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nor even by Aristophanes, alt of whom instead of It employ 
JB^co) was deceived by a typographical error of his copy. A 
farther inaccuracy which escaped his notice is/that jSxucov would 
have required o7;, not eSi^. 

M. 

The Arak Atsa Root. 

It is remarkable that the root resembling the potato^ lately 
brought to England for cultivation^ from Santa Fe de Bogota, 
is an African root which grows near the Southern Atlas in Lower 
SusS,^ and called in that country, among the Arabs of Woied 
Abbusebah, by the 'same name that it bears in South America, 

VIZ. Arak Atsha or Atshan, ^ \Ji,]a£ OjX' unquestionably true 

Arabic words> signifying the absorbing or thirsty root : arak the 
root, atshan thirsty. 

How has this root found its way to South America and there 
retained its original Arabic name i Were the ancient Arabs pos- 
sessed of more nautical knowledge than we have on record ? 
did they, at some remote period, (and many centuries before the 
discovel'y of America by Columbus,) cross the Western Ocean, 
and transport their plants to America? or are we to suppose 
diat there has been a continent submerged, which once afforded 
communication between Africa and South America, now divided 
by an ocean SO degrees across from shore to shore ? 

J. 6. JACKSON* 



NOTICE OF 

A Vindication of 1 John, eh. v. 7. from the objections of 
' M. Grtesbach : in which is given a^iew view of the 
\, external evidence j with Greek authorities for the 
' authenticity of the verse^ not hitherto adduced in iUi 
defence. By the Bishop of St. Daddy's. 

W^E have had an opportunity, on several occasions, of express- 
ing the high opinion, which we entertain of this pious, ingeui- 



■ ■ id 



* See the map in Shabeen/s Accdunt of Timbuctoo, Housa, &c. p. 55. 
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ou8| and learned prelate. Our pages have, in mauj mstaoces^ 
been adorned and dignified by articles commuiiicatedy or lib* 
commended^ by him. And we feel a particular gmtificalmi jb 
announcing a publication, containing qentiaients^ which coma* 
'spond with our own, on a most important subject. Our readers 
will recollect that, although we are- obliged to admit articles 
of different opinions, which do not swerve from a proper 
regard for Christianity, a leaniiig has been expressed by ua to 
that side, which the Right Reverend author so ably supports. 
Such has been the part taken by a majority of our correspond 
dents.' 

i^ltliough there has been in many Divines a tendency tq st|b* 
scribe to the opinion entertained by Porson, Griesbacb, and the 
learned translator of Michaelis, that the verse in question hi 
spurious, it is remarkable that later writers, besides Pearse^ 
KtilHngfleet, Bull, Grabe, Mill, Bengelius, Ernesti, Horsfaiyj 
&c. have formed a different conclusion. 

'< I have taken several opportunities,^ says the author of tlie work 
under our coDsideration, ** to express a different opinion from the opj^ 
nents of the verse ; and I can bay with truth, that, every renewed sa* 
amioation of the subject has added to my convictions of its authenticiHy. 
Aau>ng the latest inquirers, Mr. Nolan, m his profound and interest^ 
Inqmy into the integrity of the Greek Vulgaie^ aifter stating the intemi 
and external evidence of the verse, and the probability that the verse was 
suppressed by Eusebius, in the edition which he revised undier the sine* 
tion of Constantine the Great, adds, ' I trust nothing further cai^ ba 
wanting to convince any ingenuous mind that 1 John, v. 7, really pro* 
ceeded from St. John the Evangelist/ 

/^Dr. Hales, in his learned wurk^ on Faiih in the Holy Trinity, speaks 
^ith equal confidence on the authenticity of the verse: — ' To the autho> 
rity of Griesbach on this Question, I shall not hesitate to oppose and 
prefer the authority of a celeorated German editor and critic, tne learned 
Ernesti ; with whose observations I shall close this minute and elaborate 
survey of the whole external and internal evidence ; which, I humbly 
trust, will be found exhaustive of the subject, and set the controversy at 
rest in future/ 

'VMr. Grier, in his r •sent * Bcply to Dr. Milner's End of Beliuous Con- 
troversy,''^ after noticing the < invincible arguments' of Mr. Nolaq, says, 
* I feel compelled to ^andon my former prejudices aeainst the verse, 
and to think that a person should almost as soon, doubt tne genuineaess 
of tlie rest of St. Jonn*s Epistle, as that of the disputed passage/ 



. ' Among many others, we may quote an article in No. IV. by Ulf 
learned translator of Daniel. 

• Pase ^05. — I/)ndon, Rivin^tons, 1815. 

- ^ VoL ii. p. 2^5. — London, Rivingtons, 1&4^ . . - . 

♦ Page 46.— London, CadcU, 18? L 
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** A late edition of the Greek Testament, by the Rev. Edward Valpy, 
roust not be omitted arooiig the advocates of the received text^ Ihe 
edition f s^ fbtincd very much'oh the text ofGriesbath, but without adopt- 
ing all his alterations. It retains, among other passages, 1 John, v.~7." ' 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this tract to all, who 
vish to examine the evidcBce with candor and impartiality ; and 
shall only quote the conclusion of the Appendix. 

** What, if the fallacies should be all on the side of the opponents of 
the verse f For, what do their arguments amoimt to ? 

1. That the external evidence is decisive against the verse ; though 
there is no external evidence whatever against it, dicing the three first 
centuries, and in the same period much positive evidence for it. 

S. That it is not found in any of the four ancient manuscripts now 
extant, and therefore it never was read in any of the hundred, or thou- 
sand manuscripts, thatare lost. 

S, That it is first Quoted at large by a Latin writer, who lived nearly 
four hundred years alter the death of St. John ; and therefore it was never 
known to the more ancient Greek fathers ; though the Spartan decree 
i^inst Timotheus is found for the first time in a Latin writer at least a 
thousand years after its promulgation. 

4. That it is not found in any Greek manuscript ei^tant, but one; and 
therefore it never will be; though the hymn to Ceres has been found 
at Moscow two thousand years after the time of Pausanias, who last quoted 
k, and of which no other copy is known to be extant. 

5. That Augustin knew nothing oft^e seventh verse, because he in- 
terprets the eighth verse mystically of the Trinity ; though tlie sense, 
which he ascribed to the term unum, (uiuty of eaenee,) made it impossi- 
ble for him to interpret the aqua and Mngwisof the eighth verse it^e* 

6. That Aususttn was generally followed in applying theeighth verse 
mystically to tne Trinity; therefore the seventh verse was unknown to 
the feneralk^ of the African fathers ; though [Eucherius,] Vigilius Tap- 
senns, Cassiodorus, and Fulgentius, who constitute the greater part of 
that genera/t/^, expressly <^uote to^A verses. 

7. That Eucherius explained the eighth verse mystically of the Trinity; 
though he expressly applies it to the water and the btood^ that issued from 
ciur Saviour's side on the cross (John xix. 34), and distinguishes his own 
opinion from those, who apply the eiglith verse to the Trinity. 

9. That ^' if Eucherius wrote the allegory in the Questions^ he could 
not possiblv have the heavenly witnesses in his copy/' But it is ctor 
that the allegory quoted by him in the Quest kna^ is* not the allegory of 
Eucherius, but ox the Plures, fix)m whom he difiers. 

9. That the verse rests chiefly, if not solely, on the authority of Vigi- 
lius Tapsensis, according; to Griesbach; though Mr. Person says it rests 
on the authority of Cyprian, or the ancient Latin version ; and though 
that version is a legitimate evidence of its Greek original. 

10. That the Montfort or Dublin manuscript was a forgery of the six- 
teenth century, and written on purpose to deceive Erasmus ; which a 
competent Judge has sliown to be a production of the thirteenth centuQr.'' 

' After stating the difference of opinion among the learned, in his 
note on that verse, Mr. Valp;^ adds: '' Istis verbis e textusubiaits, 
nebcio quid curti atque inexpleti semper mihi apparuit." 
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PiESTUM. 

Jjfl I D the deep silence of the pathless wild. 

Where kindlier nature once profusely stnil'd^ 

Th* eternal Temples stand ; — untold their age, 
. Untrac'd their annals in Historic Page ; 

All that around them stood now far away, 

Single in ruin^ mighty in decay. 

Between the mountains and the azure main. 

They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 

In solemn beauty, through the clear blue light, 

The Doric columns rear their massive height, 

Emblems of strength untam'd ; yet conquering Time 

Has mellow'd half the sternness of their prime. 

And bade the lichen, 'mid their ruins grown, 

Imbrown with, darker tints the vivid stone. 
^ Each channerd pillar of the fane appears 

UnspoiPd, yet soften'd by consuming yeari» ; 

So calmly awful, so serenely fair, ^ 

. The gazer's heart still mutely worships there* 

Not always thus — when beam'd beneath the day> 

No fairer scene than Paestum's lovely bay ; 

When her light soil bore plants of ev'ry hue. 

And twice each year her storied roses blew ; 

While Bards her blooming honors lov'd to sing, 
. And Tuscan zephyrs fann'd th' eternal Spring. 

Proud in her port the Tyrian moor'd his fleet. 

And Wealth and Commerce fill'd the peopled street; 

While here the rescued Mariner ador'd ' 

- The Sea's dread sovereign, Posidonia's lord> 

With votive tablets deck'd yon hallow'd walls. 

Or sued for Justice in her crowded halls* 
. . There stood on high the white-rob'd Flamen — there 

The opening portal poured the choral prayer ; 

While to o'er-arching Heaven swell'd full the sound. 

And incense blaz'd, and myriads knelt around. 
Tis past: the.echoes of the plain are mute. 

E'en to the herdsman's call or shepherd's flute y 
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The toik of Art^ the cfaarms of Nature fail. 

And Death triumphant rides the tainted gale. 

From the lone spot the trembling peasants haste, 

A wild the garden, and the town a waste. 

But THEY ' are still the same ; alike they mock 

Th' Invader's menace, and the Tempest's shock ; 

Such ere the world had bow'd at Csesar's throne. 

And ere proud Rome's a]l-conquering name was know^. 

They stood, and fleeting Centuries in vain 

Have pour'd their fury o'er th' enduring fane ; 

Such long shall stand — proud relink of a clime. 

Where man was glorious, and his works sublime ; / 

While, in the progress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust, and Nations pass away. 

G. W. F. HOWARD, 

CHKrST-CHUHCH. 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Xo those who have expressed their approbation . of the 
fmnarks, occasionally offered in this Journal, on books 
iUastrating the history, geography, and anti^ities, the 
philology, biography, and other branches of Eastern lit^^ra* 
tare, we must now apologise for having too Jong neglected 
to indicate, as highly worthy of their attention^ ttiree works 

SoUished within the last twelve years by Major Chafes 
tewart. Professor of Oriental languages iiyhe East-India 
.Company's College at Haileybury, near nertford ; ^^ 
Mcent appearance of a fourth presents to us an opportunity 
4>f including under one head some brief notices of all that 
able Orientalist's publications: such, at least, as have 
Allen under our inspection* 

The first to be mentioned, with reference to its date^ is 
entitled ** A descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library 
of the late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore"— a large and hand- 
some quarto volume of about 470 pages, printed in 1809, at 
4ii6 University press, Cambridge* From the prefieu^ we 

- . 1 The Temples. 
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learn, that ** the month of May, 17D9, was rendered metno- 
rable in the East by the capture of Seringapatatn, and' the 
downfall of its sovereign, tne inveterate eneitty of the Bri- 
tish nation. Nor were the wisdom and valor dispiayed on 
that occasion more honorable to the victors, ttian tlbeir 
liberality and attention to science, in determininj^ that the 
library of the late Sultan should be preserved entirej^ (aO 
the other property being sold by public anctiim for tiie 
benefit of the captors) and presented, with flie excep- 
tion only of a few Mas. selected for the Asiatic S<>cie^ 
and the Universities 91 Oxford and Cambridge^ to tlie 
Honorable East-Tndia Company.'' 

When we consider how seldom any attention to accm^cy 
is evinced by persons employed in transcribing Arabic 
and Persian works ; how generally they omit or misplace the 
diacritical points or marks which serve to distinguish some 
letters from others ; and how often it is necessary to pervse 
several folio or quarto pages of an uninteresting preface, 
composed in a most turgid and difficult style, before the 
title or date, or even the subject of a volume, much less the 
author's name, can be ascertained; it will appear that 
Major Stewart, (then Junior Professor of the Persian lan- 
guage in the College at Fort William) imposed on himself % 
task of considerable labor, when be undertook to form 'a 
descriptive catalogue of this collection, comprebendltt 
nearly eleven hundred articles ; for, according to liis IraUh 
nous arrangement^ we find that, of Arabic and Persian books 
Hiere are^ on the subject of History and Biography, IIS-^ 
On Sufyism or Mystical Theology, 115 — ^Ethics, 24 — Poe- 
try, lyft — Fables, 18 — Letters, Forms of Epistolary <^ 
respondence, Jk^., S3 — ^Various Arts and Sciences, 19-^ 
Arithmetic ana Mathematics, 7 — Astronomy, 20 — Ptmac, 
62 — Philosophy, 54 — Philology, 45— Lexicography, i9-*- 
Theology, 46 — Jurisprudence, 95 — Mohammedan Ttadi* 
tions, 46— Korans, 44 — Commentaries on the Koran, 41«^ 
Prayers, 35— Miscellaneous, 22. Of books in the Hindh 
and Dekhany languages, 27 — Turkish, 2. Persian bo6ks 
presented to the College of Fort William by Mtijor (imw 
Sir John) Malcolm, 4— and Arabic books presented by 
Mr. Elliot, 23. Of these the respective titles are printed 
in their proper Arabic or Persian characters, being ex- 
pressed also in Italics, The size or form of each Ms. is 
noticed, and a concise but satisfactory account ^ven of ea2h 
author or work, where it was possible to ascertain any par- 
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ticolars worthy of mention. In the copious Appendix, Major 
Stewart has collected a variety of entertaining or remark- 
able passages, extracted as specimens of the most rare and 
yalaable Mss., the original text being printed in the proper 
character, and on the opposite pages a faithful translation, 
iDustrated with many excellent notes. To the Catalogue 
are prefixed Historical Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan, and 
his son Tippoo Sultan, comprehending by many degrees the 
best account of those extraordinary personages that we 
have hitherto perused. Hyder Aly (who died in 1782, aged 
sixty-four years) "was, doubtle^fi,'' says our ingenious 
author, " one of the greatest characters Asia has produced; 
and if his success cannot be compared with that of Tamer^ 
lane or Nadir Shah, it must be attributed more to the com- 
petitors with whom he had to contend, than to any want of 
ability on his part. Without the advantages of education, 
he acquired an extensive knowledge of the sciences of war 
and of politics : and by his superior talents raised himself 
from a private station to the sovereignty of a powerful 
kingdom. He administered justice witb impartiality, and 

Sve great encouragement to agriculture and to commerce* 
e was indulgent to his subjects, but strict in the disci- 
pline pf his army ; severe in punishing offenders, and Cruel 
io his enemies. His mind was latterly tinctured with 
finperstition ; and he is accused by the Mohammedans, 
hot. only of putting great faith in astrologers, but also of 
ireverencing &e Hindu deities. At the period of Hydei's 
decease, his dominions, exclusive of his conquests in the 
pamatic, comprehended nearly eighty thousand square 
Qdles; his territorial revenues amounted to two kror© 
of rupees, or about two millions sterling; and, although 
hyi army consisted of at least 150,000 mep, his treasury 
contained several millions in bullion and specie." — (p. 42.) 
fSrom the Memoir concerning Tippoo, our limits will not 
allow us to extract much, although it is a document no 
less curious than authentic. The death of that Sultan (on 
fte 4th of May, 1799,) has been related by various writers 
iiot always agreeing in certain particulars. That he fought 
ftaBantly to the last moment of his existence, all have 
.declared — ^and from Major Stewart we learn, that when an 
fibglish column had forced the breach and mounted 0ie 
ramparts, Tippoo repeatedly fired on the assailants, and 
timt, according to the testimony of his servants, many Euro- 
peans fell by his band. Still the British advanced, and 
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•the Saltan's troops began to desert him ; he then mounted 
his horse and endeavoured to force into the town thfongb a 
crowd of fugitives ; at this moment a volley from his pw* 
soers wounded him in the left breast^ and he soon aftos 
received a second wound in the right side ; his horse sunk 
under him, and his turban fell to tlie ground : he was imma^ 
diately raised by some of his attendants, and placed on a 
palankin under the gateway. '* It was at this time/^ says 
our author (p. 89), " proposed to the Sultan by one of Us 
servants, that he should make himself known to theEi^uAli; 
from whose general cl^acter there could be no donbt he 
would meet with every attention compatible with his situa^ 
tion, but this he disdainfully refused. After a short inter* 
val some European soldiers entered the gateway, and one of 
them attempting to take off the Sultan's sword-belt^ the 
wounded prince, who still held his sword in the ri^t handj, 
made a cut at the soldier and wounded him, about the knee; 
when the latter instantaneously fired his musket and shot 
him through the temple, which caused immediate death/* 

The second publication of Major Stewart is so generally 
known and approved, both in England and on the Continent 
that a slight mention of it will here suffice. We allude to 
the '^ Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb EJian, in Asia, Africa* 
and Europe, during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1803, ISOd.*^ 
This work was originally composed by Abu Taleb himsetf^^ 
in the Persian language, and tibe translation is as literal ail 
the different idioms of two languages would admit. The 
first English edition appeared in 1810, forming two octavo^ 
volumes i the second in 1814, three volumes duodecimOp 
A French translation, made from the first English edition^ 
was published in 18L1 at Paris ; but the 21st and 22nd 
chapters, relating chiefly to Buonaparte, the victories gained 
by the English, and the politics of Europe, were omitted for 
obvious reasons. Since the publication of Major Stewari^s 
taranslation, the Persian text has been printed at Calcutta. 
It appears that Abu Taleb's only object was to inform and 
improve his countrymen, by a candid and simple narrativB 
of what he saw, heard, and thought, during his travels — '* The 
remarks of such an observer," (says the ingenious tramda- 
tor, in his dedication to the Marchioness of Hertford,) '^ on 
the laws, manners, and customs, of the different countries of 
Europe — ^particularly on those of our own — can never be 
without their interest and importance to an enlightened 
mind.'' We will add, that tibose who were personally ac* 
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attttinted with that amiable and intelligent traveller, and 
1^ descendants of the rising generation, will derive mach 
pkasure from the frequent mention which be makes, by 
name, of the numerous individuals, particularly ladies, to 
whom he was indebted for kindness and acts of hospitality : 
we are often amused by the naivete with which he notices 
minute circumstances rendered familiar to us from habit ; 
and we almost pity the Asiatic stranger, when, describing 
the hackney coaches of Dublin, (which he visited previously 
to his arrival in London), he says '' In this and all the other 
.cities of Europe, there are so many carriages of different 
kinds, that I may safely aver, from the day I arrived in 
JOuMin till I quitted Paris, the sound of coach wheels was 
never out of my ears/' (Vol* I. p. 142. 2nd edition.) In the 
^Appendix is given '' A vindication of the liberties of Asiar 
tic women'' — a very interesting tract, composed by Abu 
Taleb, in consequence of . some conversation with an 
Bnglish lady, who had imagined that all wives in the 
East - lived IUlo slaves, without honor or authority. He 
JQetnmed to India, where, having obtained the appointment 
of Aamil, in a district of Bnndlecund, he died in the year 
1806. To the first volume is prefixed his portrait, an ex- 
cellfint likeness, engraved from the picture by Northcote. 

,We now proceed to Major Stewart's third work ;^ entitled 
'^ the History of Bengal, firom the first Mohammedan invar 
liion nntil the virtual conquest of that country by the English, 
A. D. 1757 ;" a handsome quarto volume of about 570 
pfiges, published in 1813, and illustrated by a very neat and 
correct map of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa. Althouj^ 
our author proves by numerous references, that he had availr 
ad himself of all the best European productions, that could 
yield any authentic information on his subject, yet the origi- 
nalmatcoials from which he has formed a great portion of Ms 
work, are no less numerous than rare and valuable ; being the 
Persian Mss.TajalMuasir; TabkatNassiry; Tarikh Alufy; 
Tabkat Akbery ; Tarikh Ferishteh (of wUch two sections 
vere translated by Colonel Dow, and one by Dr. Jonathan 
Scott). The Akbar Nameh ; Zubdet al Tuarikh ; Jehangire 
Nfuneh ; Shah Jehan Nameh ; Aalumgire Nameh ; Muasir 
Aiilnmgiry ; Muntekhub al Lebab ; or Tarikh Khafy Khan; 
Mnasir al Omrah at Timouryeh ; and the Ryaz Assula- 
teen. From these and other sources our author has derived 
IL multiplicity of curious and interesting anecdotes. It was 
not, however, within the ck>mpass of Us plan, to trace the 
History of Bengal up to the earliest ages ; but in his pre-> 
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liminary discourse^ he allows that the iDhabitants of thai 
coantry '^ have an equal claim to antiqnity and early ciyi- 
lUation, with the other nations of India/' That distu- 
guished writer Abul Fazil (in his Ayeen Akbery) has env- 
merated sixty-one kings of Bengal^ who reigned before the 
Mohammedan invasion ; and if twenty or twenty-five yean 
be allowed for each reign previous to that event, (whi<& 
occnrred A. D. 1208-4,) '' it will give the Bengalese not 
ficient claim to antiqnity/' as Major Stewart observes 
(Prelim. Disc. p» vi.); indeed according to the ingenigns 
Mr. Wilford, the thirteenth of those sixty-one sovere^^ 
lived about the commencement of the Christian lera. K 
appeftfs (from p. 4.) that Subuctageen, who reigned at 
Ghizne, was the first Mohammedan who invaded the fironti^ 
provinces of India, in the year of Christ 977. The Hindoa 
prince who suffered from this attack, was named Xypadi 
and possessed a territory extending from Lahore tp UBopp 
ghan, and from Cashmire to Moultan. 

The successors of Subuctageen continued a system rf 
gradual encroachment, until about ihe year 1204 Mohanh 
med Bukhtyar entered Bengal, and having subdued its Hii^ 
doo Sovereign or Raja, named Luchmunyah, established flw 
ancient city of Gour as the capital of his dominions, deatroy 
ing many idolatrous temples, on the ruins of which he^eredtc^ 
ed, with their materials, mosques, colleges and caravafi- 
saries, (p. 45). Our limits will not allow us to extract, for 
the entertainment of our readers, all that we might wishj 
from this interesting volume, in which, by a judicious sdEec^ 
tion of facts, the author has condensed into a small space 
whatever is worthy of being recorded concerning eadi 
monarch or illustrious personage, whilst his admirable 
arrangement has prevented that confusion which too fnh- 
quenUy arises in works of this nature, from the gn»t 
variety of difficult and strange-looking proper names. A 
specimen of his manner may be here given from p. 206, 
describing the character of Jehangire Kooly iOiah, who 
governed Bengal about the year 1607. '^ In Ins dispositioo 
were blended the opposite qualities of piety and cruelty; 
he constantly retained in his service a hundred persons 
who could repeat the Koran by heart, and who, at the end 
of every repetition, bestowed on him the merit arising 
from it. He also attended prayers five times daily, ana 
was much employed in religious offices ; but as a jud^ 
he was inexonZble. While engaged in prayers he frequent* 
Iy> by a motion of his hand, gave the signal for flogging. 
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banging, or beheading a culprit. He was at all times 
attended by a hundred trumpeters^ who, whenever the 
TiHagers disputed with him respecting their rents, used to 
make so dreadful a noise as terrified thb rustics into sub^ 
mission. He was also constantly accompanied by a 
imndred Casbmirian archers, who could bring down tfa<^ 
maUest bird in its flight, and who were ready to pierce with 
tbeir arrows any person pointed out in the crowa: in i^^rt^ 
be was detested by the iidiabitants of Behar ; but fortunate- 
ly tot those of Bengal he died in little more than a year 
luter he had assumed that government, and before he had 
time to make them feel the effects of his cruelty.** — ^The 
history of this coantry, from the first settlement of Europeans 
there, until its final subjugation by the EngliiA, will parti- 
cularly interest not only all who may have occasion to 
visit tnat province, but those whom business or professional 
doty- may place in any other part of our Eastern empire. 
We shall conclude this very inadequate notice of the excel- 
lent work before us, by quoting Major Stewart's words in 
©• vi. of his Preliminary Discourse. " The province of 
Bengal is one of the most valuable acquisitions that was 
ever made by any nation. It is situatra between the 21st 
and 27th degrees of northern latitude, and between the 86th 
and 92nd of eastern longitude ; being in breadth about 300 
and in length 400 miles ; its area contains nearly twenty-one 
degrees square. On the north and east it is defended by 
impenetrable mountains ; and on the south by a line of 
inhospitable and dangerous sea-coast, containing but one 
harbour capable of admitting vessels of any size ; and even 
that one g^uarded by innumerable shoals; Its western fron- 
tier, althougb exposed to invasion, is, in many places so 
straogly defended by nature, that fewer troops ^uee requisite 
to protect it, than any other country of similar extent on the 
continent of Asia. Its numerous navigable rivers, in the 
possession of a maritime nation, are also so many sources 
of defence ; that should the English ever be driven from all 
fte other parts of India, they may find in Bengal an asylum 
where no enemy will venture to follow them. Thus secure 
from a foreign invader, they are equally safe from any 
insurrection of the natives, whose mildness of disposition 
and aversion to war are such, that nothing short of the most 
atrocious cruelty or of religious persecution, could induce 
fhem to draw their swords against their present' masters.*^ 
TUb concise and perspicuous statement firom the pen of 
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so competent a judge as onr ingenious anttior^ mav iieirtf 
to tranqtiillisa the apprehensions of those iwho have doubted 
the security of our dominion over the important province 
of BengaL 

To the fourth work of Major Stewart^ we shall call the 
leader's attention in the next number of our Jownal, obocf* 
ving only, in this phice^ that it is entitled '' An Introductioa 
to ue Xnvari Soohyly of Hussein Vaiz Kashify" — ^puhlisb- 
ed early in the present year, 1831 ; and we reccMumend it in 
the strongest manner to students of the Pemian and ' 
languages. 
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'tlKEANOS 'O 'TnEPBOPEOS. 

Upd figvrois itperaif irgofara, 
ofgu (rhv Mowreutriy hgawov vfi^yaav 

&^*0S yotf oiros cuoros avipt&y 

riy r* l/ttiey xarpav wpo(riif^xi ^ifiei 
^pv<riet, — TcovS* our l^o)3ijo*ay ^rop 
xvjxarfltfy pnrei, ra r« irph KsXsvt' a* 

ov j3eXi} irJay(stpi,Bg* f aviXiov re 
apM^f oZt el TviX^igcov av avrpcoy 
(TuXAlyfloy jxeyo^ Bogias dueXXoiy 

appM S/fiD^f • 

yai^e fuoi, Bgnunl' Tfopy iri^avrat 
exyoyo; NIku ToAicoy* ^iXm ce, 
Zouhias S^or^roiy' uXo$f i^ayei^ cos 
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Tifbfou xXumlv ayaXfioi ^Xotrrou*' 

fMffipovg ou ^Mfii ^rnrXevxffyfle/ 9rai . 

XM^y AUtlav Tff x^pay Xa|3oi«y, 

Ix yff eoy S* fleSr' eu^Ojbtsvoi; o'^iv atyra- 

ato-icp /3poyr£y dr^/Scp.— rf 8* u/tftiy 

r/f xar e&p^las Tpoei]X6y opvi^ 

vwfl* aXo^j ou yap 

flaujxalriy Trnro/tore^ ijr aoiS^ 
xoixiXepSoi^y otnre xepavviov ^p 
IgoTf aTTsy ^rXfcuo'OUO'iy* ^tXaSivdi /x^ 

'iipyvpov¥ offHjXff o'eXa; Si' ?p^i^ 
f aySey* Ix yoip rov yifotyvQ^ '*Apkttt) 
igrlc^S ^ iXoipu^ kSyotf (xA,tf)>yra^ V 

^avToiev SfCTjx* »; XeXurai iraXaiou 
^ilfMffros x^oToXXiy*! SXsuSlgo) re, 
3^iAiooy SPrcoy ^uyov ix/3^eXaW| mg 

yauo'ly enj ir?Jnniios* iv S* aWyrfiot 
Tftego; orateo-o-i rop^* Jgro* xai (r£y> 
Ayy^lot, vwrrSiif dpoto'ioas tfiei xoX* 

XiOTO^ acoTO^ 

9r^eorajrXou£* tfu yc^p <^iXioi; riy' oXXov 
ilfoD(ra ^coyacrei jxeAeor (rfotXivru 
xpurrhw vtya$ vi^og' ol S* aft* 0^yv£ 

sTapo^ wpet 

apyi^cv; vcmf iiovaig ireivetif 

»goj ^wyo'y So/ai 8* Itrav d 8* kxitrrA 

TTOvroy Imrsvouo'a Si* uXpLVpi^ 

aih i^^ApXTOV 

• Cf, Ag. 750. ! Cf, Pyth. IV, 327, ? 'Cf. (Ed. Tyr. 473. 
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ff7 Tiy* eu^oi 1VPU x^oy, lyf* iofilfoig. 
xvfMTtcin Xflifre^LW^ wpaTaffeLV 

*IlKiavos y£tL 

lyxvKXoi' ri yif fif^X^ ^^i^^ ^^^^ 
lX%\i i}y T^o; rit xoAi^uo'oy 'JyScoy 
yftMev^ «uli( r* «5 xM^JypfO'ov 2]£iiy 

yauriXoy uupui$ 

ycor/ufti ^piiAvif/M' Xiyuf uvaiyTet 

^v^ olog f * «[f^\ ^0** Ifayi) ^uo-cflB^ ^ay«; 

racr(iotTa. T«f yap 

ip^oijJ aSeoy ; iip' uvro O'ohf AffraSyaw 
cflyysrut orsjy' ; ^ lipiyo*^ kutihmn 

truvSpojuiooy xiyi^tftoy hcn^nv vyMt^ ; 
jcpa roy filvovra xat' «^p aie} 
oAioy, X^^ Afvy*\60«^ vpo^ «vyav 

vcraray 8^ SoMy; far^Aff ya^ yvj^ 
wx t^ow cm opo<Fif§iMf ail Of 

rix^ Ts £€>Jivoig 

upyvpoiiv 0)(Ti^fiM.* vilapcioi TS ' 
AojXTraSe^,' ^>i0yai6 ayi^^^UKV^ "ApKTQUf 
wTTpcntots^ o-r/X/SouiTiv avapUfMvg fjrifv 

altiqet livais 

iuiidkins (nupvifiMf hrirfsx^uwou. 

X«V^ "^K''*' X**? ** ''''^ oAAo;, ^ o-y, 
Toy TToKoy xv/olv iSaj/LsivTivov yHs ; 

iga jSo^floy 

Toig voiXuiois AaJc^x^yoy xiXtviov, 
xou Kv^ipvuTTipt Si' OfSfi« voyrotf 

<n^jXflexoy oyra ; 

^pouSa rauT ; ov ray JSb^iW tvpcLyvpov 
fulviXM, xoiliis 9'XQTuui iapLivru 



o^era* uutods' 



♦ Cf. Choijph. 588. » Cf. Oiest, 473. * ^ ' 
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Spym S* B6T6)<(JLeB9 itptrav ifivrot 
w ri xoijEMc A«0«a^ya; 6fb/;^Xa, 

a/EiMr^ff alyXoi. 
fAarigotv iAxpijiMTef rfftiov ^e 

fcSu ^omKoivtefAOV stag ^jclay 
vvy f;)^«r ywy «5Ji; avdpidjAOV y«- 

vuvrikoug xuXmI' K»6uireg9e fM^Bou^ 

cvft^fAetxos enj. 

//. N. COLERIDGE, 

POL. REGAL. ALUMN. 
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PREPARING POR PUBLICATION. 

Preparbg for the Press, a '*GRAnus ad Heliconem,' 
or Greek Gradiis, to answer to the Gradus ad Parnassum/* 
by the Rev. J. W. Niblocki Master of the Grammar School^ 
Hitchin, Herts. 

'Professor Hermann will soon publish a '^ Programma de. 
Fragmm. Phaethontis iIIiS| quae nuper in Diario Classico trac- 
tayit Burgesius." 

The Trachiniae of Sophocles^ by the same, is nearly ready. 

At Bonn, the University lately established in Russia, they are 
reprinting Eustathius on Homer. 

Gulielmus Dindorf has in the press Scholia Graca in Ari^'' 
tophan., which are to appear in 2 Vols. ; the first, containing the 
Sicholia ; the second, the Annotations of himself and others. 

• We are authorised to state that a Catalogue will soon be laid. 

trdf ^XP*^^* Pyth. IX. S5-6. 
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before the public, describing one of the most anfpte and valoa- 
ble collections of Sanscrit Msa. ever brought to Burope ; havhq^ 
been formed at the expense of many thousand pouodsj under 
circumstances peculiarlj favorable, by the late Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, Lord Chief Justice in Bengal. This collation compre- 
hends the four Voids with the Openishuds, or Commentaries on 
them, besides a multiplicity of works on History, Astronomy, 
Geography, Medicine, &c. with the most celebrated, rare and 
ancient poetical compositions. Considerable sums have been 
offered to the present proprietor, for portions of this noble cdlec- 
tion, but it is determined that the whole shall be sold together. 
The Mss. in number amount to about seven hundred and tweiUy 
articles. 

A Bibliographical Dictionary of iEnglish Literature, from the 
year 1700, to the end pf the year 1820, containing the title of 
every principal .W^ork, which has appeared in Great Britain during 
that period, together widi the date of publication, its price, and 
the Publisher's name, as far as they can possibly be ascertained ; 
alphabetically arranged under the names of their respective Au- 
thors, and under the subject matter of each anonymous publi- 
cation^ by J. H..GIpyc!r. 

This work will be printed with a fine new type, on good demy 
paper; it w;^ form 2 vols. 4to. price in extra both!S| 51. 5s., or 
to Subscribers 4/. 45., to be paid on delivery. 

To those Subscribers who intend patronising this expensive 
undertaking, and will please to communicate their name to die 
Publisher in writing, on or before the 1st of January, 1822, the 
price will be 3/. 3^. to be paid on delivery; an advantage which 
will however positively close on the above date. 

The work will appear in the year 1822. — A list of Subscri- 
bers will be inserted. Names received by J. H. Bohte. 

Shortly will be published, by subscription, The Elements-nf 
Angh^Saxon Grammar, with copious philological Notes, from 
!(l.ome Tooke, 8cc. illustrating the formation and structure of 
the Bnglish, as well as the Anglo-Saxon language. 

A Praxis on the Anglo-Saxon will be added, as an easy in- 
Droduction to reading the language. 
- By J. Boswortb, Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks. 

When it is recollected, that nearly 8 words out of* 10 in Ei^Iish 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, the utility of a. work like the present 
will not be doubted. Take the following example from Locke's 
Essay, b. xi. c. 1. 

£f ery man bdng conscious to himself that he thinks, and 
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tioi^ which his mind is applied about whilst thinkings being the 
ideas that are there ; ii is past doubt^ that men have in their 
.winds several ideas. 

The words in Italics are from the Saxoiu 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. XIII. , to which are 
added Titles, to enable the Subscribers to bind Vols. I. and II. 

T 

Delphin Classics^ Nos. XXXI. and XXXII. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as lite- 
rally as the different Idioms of the Greek and English languages 
will allow. By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. Iii 2 
Vols. Price lZ.4s. 

A S^iy to Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
tky of Cambridge, refuting his erroneous remarks on the New 
Tnuislation of the Bible from the Hebrew Textr By J. Bel- 
isJkMY, Author of the History of all Religions — the Anti- 
deist, &c. 

' Two Works, on subjects of antiquity, have lately appeared^ 
^hich have been seldom equalled in judgment of selection, dili- 
gence of research, interest of matter, extent of learning, liveli- 
ness of narration, and ability of execution, — Mr. Dibdin's 
. Bibliographical, Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany ; and Mr. Dawson Turner's Account of a 
Tour in Normandy. 

The former first attracts our notice. It is a work,^ so stored 
with classital, bibliographical, historical and descriptive lore,. 
that it is difficult to shut the book^ when once it is opened. 
Although the beautiful engravings of Mr. Lewis, who accom- 
panied the author, have necessarily raised the price, the copies, 
•particularly those on large paper^ have considerably risen in 
value since the publication. Such is the variety and extent of 
the curious matter which it contains, that it is not easy to know 
where to begin, or where to cease, extracting. We shall, how* 
erer, present our readers in future Nos. with some extracts, 
chiefly in Classical Bibliography. For the present we shall, for 
an obvious reason, select a visit of Mr. Dibdin to the celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, Schweighjsvser, at Baden : 

'^ I was not long in finding out the learned and venerable 
ScuwEicnjEUSER, who had retired here for the benefit of the 
waters. I was made most welcome. In this celebrated Greek 
Scholar, and £ditor of some of the most difficult Greek authors, 

VOL. XXIV. Cl.Jl NO. XLVII. N 
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1 beheld a figure advanced in years, about seventy'-lhree, tttt» 
slim, but upright ; with a thin, and, at first view, severe counter 
nance ; but wiien animated by conversation, and acconapanied bj 
a clear and melodious voice, agreeable and inviting to discourse. 
— I told him tl>at nvj principal object in visiting Baden was to pay 
my re&pecis to Hi>*self; owe, to whom every country, where 
ancient classical literature Mas cultivated, was ready to ackuow* 
ledge its obligations, and my own was most forward in that 
humber. But now, that I found him here, he must allow me X6 
carry him away with me. He was startled at this propositioof 
but laughed heartily when I told him that my companion was an 
excellent artist, and that it was absolutely necessary for the. com- 
fort of mind of all classical virtuosos in England, that he should 
permit his likeness to be taken. ^ You have been at much 
pains/ replied he, * for an insignificant object ; and I should 
betray great affectation in refusing so harmless a request. Do 

as you please.'*-^ Mr. Lewis, on his return, showed me the 

fruits of a close and long-continued sitting of three hours. The 
resemblance was perfect ; you have it here enclosed,' for the 
gratification not only of all true Roxburghers, but of ail genuine 
lovers and cultivators of the literature of Greece and Rome in 
either of our Universities. — * 1 love,' said the Professor, ' to 
read your favorite Thomson.' He then mentioned Pope, 
and quoted some verses from the opening of his Essay on Man, 
and declared his particular attachment to Young and Akenside. 
' But our Shakespeare and Milton, Sir, what think you of 
these r' ' They are doubtless very great, and superior to 
-either ; but if I were to say that 1 understand them as well, t 
should say what would be an untruth : and nothing is more dis- 
gusting than an affectation of knowing what you have compara^ 
tively little knowledge of.' — I was anxious to obtain from; our 
venerable companion an account of his early studies, and par- 
tialities for the text of such Greek authors as he had edited. 
He told me that he was first put upon collations of Greek Mss. 
by our Dr.'Musgrave^ for his edition of Euripides; and he 
dated from that circumstance his first and early love of classical 
research. This attachment had increased on him as he became 
older, had ' grown with his growth, and strengthened, with . bis 
strength,' — and had induced him to grapple with the unsettled, 
and in parts difficult, texts of Appian^ Epictetusj and Athemsus* 
He spoke with a modest confidence of his Herodotus; said that 
he was even then meditating a second Latin version of it : andob- 



' Vol. III. p. 110. 
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mrveA, tbat^ for the more perfect execution of the oiie now before 
the public, be had prepared himself by a diligent perusal of the 
texts of the purer Latin Historians. I knew his assistance bad 
l>een solicited for the new Greek Thesaurus^ publishing by Mr. 
Valpy^and I asked him how he liked the execution of that work ?— - 
^ Upon the whole^ very well : it might have been less diffuse^ 
but it was perhaps better to do too much than too little^ ifi 
iMidertakinga of this kind. He wished it every imaginable toe- 
^sess.' — I took leave of our amiable and venerable host, acconi- 
panied with mutual regrets at the shortness of the visit, and with 
a resolution to cultivate an acquaintance so heartily begun. As 
we got into the carriage I held up his portrait, and told him he 
«MB«ild be neither out of sight nor out of mind. He smiled 
graciously, and waved his right hand from the balcony/' 

Dzieje Starozytne Indji ze Szczeg6lnem zastanowieniem sie 
tuid wpeywem jaki miec mogla na strony zachodnie, (by Mr* 
Jjelewel Joachim J . Warszavia, 1820. 8vo. 

J. D. Fuss ad C. 6. Hase JEpistola, in qua Jo. Laurentii 
Lydi de Magistratibus Reiff. Rom. opusculi textus et versio 
iemendantur, loci difficiliores illustrantur. Leodii. 1820. 8vo« 

Les villes de la Gaule ras6es par M. Dulaure et reb&ties pair 
p. A, de Golb^ry, Conseiller, etc. Paris. 1821. 

Oratio de insigni honore quo habiti fuerunt, cum Pfailosdpbi 
apud Grascos, tum Romae Jurisconsulti ; quam habuit Cornelius 
Anne Den Tex .a. d. 9 Oct. 1820. quum in Illustri Athenaeo 
Amstelsedamensis Juris profess, auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

Specimen inaugurate exhibens Demosthenis Orationem de 
Symmoriis, variis lectionibus et annotatione perpetua instruc- 
tam, &c. 8cc. publico examini submittit H. Amersfordt, Ams- 
teludamensis. 1821. Amstelodami. 

Procli Opera ed. V. Cousin ; Tomus ill. continens par- 
tem posteriorem Commentarii in Primum Platonis Alcibiadem. 
Paris. 1821. 8vo. 

De r^criture Hi6ratique des Anciens Egyptiens, par M. T. 
F. Champollion le jenne, &c. Grenoble, 1821. folio. 

Jfai^otf. Paris. 1821. 

Diatribe Literaria inauguralis in Tbucydidem et Ciceronia de 
CO sententiam quam pro gradu doctoratus in Academia Rheuo* 
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In^ectiiMi publico examioi submittit P. Camper. Traj. ad RheD» 
1821. 8vo. 

Frid. Traug. Friedemann Oratio de Ludis Literariis regundis^ 
muneris adeundi causa babita. Wittenbergas^ 1820. 8vo. 

Bibliotbeca HuUmanniana, sive catalogus librorum inter mios 
ffeculi XV. editiones eminent, &c. Sic.y quos congessit Car. Ger. 
HiiltmiBD., J. U. D. &c. quorum auctio Sibrsducis^ JuL 
1821. &c. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The second part of the Notice of Mr. R. P. Knight's Carmina 
HomericavfBS received too late for insertion in our present Mo.; 
but will appear in our next. 

Epitaphia in our next. 

If D. X# will be more fair and candid in his criticisms^ and 
civil in his expressions^ we shall willingly insert his article. 

Veciis shall have a place^ with some other Latin poems. 

Attention shall be paid to several communications. 



This Day is published, Bvo. 15s. 

THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 

By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 

LATE FELLOW OF SIDNEY-SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle -Street. 
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THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The love of society is an instinctive principle in the constitution 
of tnan^ capable of numberless modifications from external 
causes^ and under all of them conducing to ends the most im- 
portant and most beneficial. From his very birth, he, without 
any effort of volition, or any guidance from reflection^ is in fact 
a social being ; and in a family may be traced the outline of the 
great structure of civil society. To his parents the first tribute 
of affection is paid ; and the impression, which their kindness 
has stamped on his youthful feelings, is rendered permanent by 
the experience of succeeding years. By an easy transition his 
fondness is communicated to all, who are allied to him either by 
bloody or by affinity ; they are the companions or the protectors 
of his childhood, and to them he looks up in a spirit of consci- 
ous dependence, in which attachment is mingled with awe, and 
gratitude with confidence. As time progressively developes his 
character, the circle of a family becomes too confined for the 
range of the social principle, and his mind, with quickened 
perceptions and enlarged views, embraces a more extensive 
prospect of life, its pains and" its pleasures, its duties and its re- 
lations. 

But the alliance and union of mankind must not be considered 
as mere acts of obedience to the benevolent dictates of nature ; 
they are moreover prompted by the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
they are upheld by congeniality of dispositions, and similitude 
of manners ; they are strengthened and perpetuated by all the 
-advantages, which promote, and all the refinements, which adorn, 
the vari^e.d commerce of life. 
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Benevolence, as it respects our conduct towards iodividoirisy 
is generally weak, unless on occasions, which excite strong 
commiseration, or demand immediate relief. Benevolence^ ac- 
cording to various circumstances, will be sometimes enfeebled, 
and sometimes invigorated, by the multitude of the objects, to 
which it is dilated. It is enfeebled, when they are separated into 
numerous parts ; and it is invigorated, when our imagination 
combines them into a whole. Hence arises the force of that 
sentiment, which we experience towards all, who have been 
bom in our own country, and whom we contemplate as standii^ 
with ourselves in the same common relation to the aggregate 
interests of a community. When natives of the same town, or 
even of the same country, have been accidentally thrown together 
in a foreign land, the previous, but latent affection, which 
subsisted between them, is instantaneously called into action. 
The existence of this feeling may also be discerned in the eager 
preference of mankind for their fellow citizens; in their suspicion 
and dislike of strangers ; in their disposition to overvalue ia tfa^ 
one, those qualities of personal merit, which they deprecia^ in 
the other ; and, above all, in the enthusiasm, with which men of 
different classes, different pursuits, and different tempers, sponta-r 
neously unite in the hour of peril or distress. 

Ry a well-known faculty of our minds, individuals, who aioigly 
are disregarded, may be embodied into one complex object, 
which attracts and 6xes our attention by its apparent magnitude 
and uniformity. We are thus led to survey our country, our 
civil and our religious establishments, with the liveliest sensa- 
tions, though the particulars, which compose each group, wheu 
separately considered, are either too minute, or too distant^ to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, condition, and the nume- 
rous connexions of family and neighbourhood, lose at the moment 
the differences, by which they were formerly distinguished, and 
are blended into one large and bright form, which captivates our 
fancy, and engages our affections under the general name of omr 
country. Accumulation ennobles the assemblage, aud our regard 
is bestowed, not according to the interest, which each of its 
constituent parts might simply inspire, but with an energy, pro* 
portioned to its collective dignity and importance.' 

It is wisely ordained by Providence, that this predili^ction for 
our country should be more forcible and more constant thsm our 
love for mankind at large. An active principle is thus created^ 

^ Lord Kan9es*s Sketches of the History of Mao, ii. 2^9. 4to. edition. 
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wfaidi directly tends to promote the greatest possible measure 
of general happiness ; for every commonwealth consults its own 
advancement^ and zealously maintains its own privileges against 
foreign encroachment. 

Thus society, as the natural condition of man, is the result 
of his affections, and of his helplessness on his entrance into life; 
while civil society is the necessary consequence of those mischiefs, 
which inevitably arise, where men are left without subordination, 
or without some control upon their selfish and mal^aot 
passions. 

As members of a political body, we are subject to restrainta, 
and suided by views, to which in a more simple state we are 
wholly strangers. From this character we derive new and- more 
powerful incitements to the performance of moral duties, and 
our connexion with that confederacy, of which we form a part, 
gives us other possessions to defend, and other rights to preserve. 
The lives, the liberties, the fortunes of ourselves and of all 
around us, the peaceful exercise of the social charities, the 
undisturbed worship of our God, are all inseparably involved in 
the well-being of oiir respective communities. If public pros- 
perity then should require a sacrifice, are we not bound most 
cheerfully to contribute our assistance? If the cry of public 
danger summon us^ should not our arm be ready to repel ag- 
gression ? should not our life be at the call of that country, to 
which we are linked by the united ties of honor and interest, of 
nature and religion f 

The (pve, M'hich we bear to our country, quickens our sense 
of those political obligations, on the efficacy of which not 
only the renown, but the safety also of every nation must 
depend. If it be natural, that the images of childhood should 
be deeply imprinted, when the fancy is vivid, and observation is 
alive to every passing occurrence, or that the prepo8session| of 
youth should ripen into the confirmed sentiments of manhood ; 
if it be natural, that we should desire the security of ourselves 
and of our property, that we should prize our hearths and our 
altars, that we should venerate that government, under which we 
have enjoyed all the benefits of life ; shall it be denied, that in 
thus loving and thus honoring our country, we are obeying the 
simple and hallowed commands of Nature herself f Let it be 
remembered also, that it is the land of our fathers, the scene of 
our earliest pleasures ; where all our habits have been formed, 
and all our affections exercised : that it is inhabited by men, 
who use the same language, and are protected by theaame laws; 
men, who are partakers in the same blessings, and sufferers in 
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the same hardships— -'tDen, Mrhose manners, whose prejudices/ 
vrhose hopes and whose fears are reBected in our own bosoms. 

Some superficial thinkers have considered the love of our 
country as a predilection merely for a particular district, or for 
the immediate place of our birth. But such a restriction dero- 
gates from the dignity of the passion/ and leaves to it no higher 
ijDerit than may be found in the attachment of a savage to his cabin; 
or of a beast of prey to its den. It cannot surely be supposed 
that the movements of the heart are to be ndeasured like space,' 
or that the extent of human affections is to be determined solely 
by the slight peculiarities of place and situation. Let us appeal 
to those,' who are doomed to tread in the most humble paths of 
life ; to the manufacturer, who toils at his loom, or to the' 
peasant, who has rarely wandered from the hamlet, in which he' 
was born. The idea of a country is recalled to his imagination' 
by the bare mention of a capital, which he never beheld, of a 
sovereign, whom he never approached. He has, however, been 
accustomed to admire that capital, he has been taught to reverence 
that sovereign, and, in the splendor of the one and the majesty 
of the other, he discerns a symbol of that wide and endearing 
relation, which he bears to places seen and unseen, but forming 
a part of his country, to persons known and unknown, but 
connected with him as fellow-subjects, and to the collective body 
of those public interests, which never have been, nor ever will 
be, spread before his reason with the distinctness and formality 
of minute calculation. 

We may learn from the earlier periods of our own history, 
that men may transfer the idea of a country to another soil ; nor 
are we ignorant, that the ambition of chieftains, and the lUst of 
gain, have at various times assembled bands of adventurers, who 
have deserted their native shores, and established colonies, which 
have equalled and even surpassed the dominion of the mother- 
state. Tyranny, likewise, has but too often applied the axe of 
destruction to the very root of social happiness, and extirpated 
all those endearments, by which a country can be rendered th^ 
ot]^ect either of regard or of veneration. 

When, the Hollanders,' after many fruitless attempts to 
obstruct the victorious progress of Louis the Fourteenth^ had 
made preparations for removing with their families to their 
settlements in the East Indies, they w^ere willing, indeed^ to 
abandon the precise spot, on which they were born ; but, had 
their intention been realised, the vital part of their country 



} Hume's England, viL 498. 
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would still have been preserved in all its vigor. Local property 
would have been foregone, and accidental distinctions annihilated ; 
but the glorious birthright of freedom would still have been 
theirs, and the noble inheritance of justice, of civil order, and 
of regular government, would have descended to their children 
pure and undiminished. For widi them they would have trans-^ 
ported all that gallant spirit, which had stood undismayed amid 
defeat and desolation ; that virtuous pride and indignant sense of 
honor, which had impelled them to assert their independence ; all 
that love of their country> which had rendered the nation great, 
and made the people happy. 

It must not then be urged, that the affection, which we feet 
for our native land, owes its existence entirely to local circum- 
stances,.' though it cannot be doubted, that a love for the place 
of our birth contributes to heighten and support that more 
elevated sentiment. Kindred as the feelings may appear, they are 
distinct in their origins; but if we are dispose'd to pursue the 
enquiry by an examination of the reasons of our becoming at- 
tached, and, as it were, rooted, to a particular spot, the cause 
must be sought in that faculty, by which we are enabled to ac- 
commodate ourselves to external circumstances, and which, in 
.common with other intellectual and moral energies, results from 
the operation of the two principles of Habit and Association. 

Habit^ enhances the value even of inanimate objects, and 
imparts to them an interest,' of which we are scarcely conscious^ 
till by degrees they have grown so familiarised, as to seem 
almost, essential to those enjoyments, with which our calmer 
and more vivid sensations of happiness are alike connected. By 
the laws of Association^ the idea of that happiness is inseparably 
connected Mith the place of our residence, with our mode of 
living, with, the persons and actions of those> who are dear to us, 
with every pursuit, which engages our attention, and every gra- 
tification,- which warms our heart. 

The same' principles are likewise the source of that fond 
adherence to' national customs and manners, by which the 
prejudices of each people are kept alive, and the peculiarities 
of their national character preserved. Edward I. when he issued 
his orders for the destruction of the Bards,' after his conquest 
of Wales, adopted a policy, unjust, indeed, and inhuman, but 

^ Burke*s Works, iii. p. 475. 4to. edit. 
* Stewart's Philosophy of tl]fe Human Mind, pp. 278, 279. 
^ Hume's England, ill 343. The force of this feeling extends even to 
national dress; and the Act of Parliament, by which the Highlanders, 
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auch at tended eventually to quell the animosity of die Tanquiahed. 
1'heir resistance was no longer roused by the recital of those 
deeds of ancient prowess, with which the idea of their country's 
glory had been formerly associated, and subjection gradually 
became less burdensome, as the retrospect of hberty was more 
remote. 

Association and Habit never perhaps so effectually co-opKerated 
with the moral feelings and social disposition of mankind, in 
advancing civil union and happiness, as in Switzerland, in the 
strange and troubled aspect, however, which the condition of the 
European world now presents to our view, little more remains 
than the remembrance of her freedom and greatness. For the 
proof, then, of our assertion, we must recal those days of pros- 
perity, in which her hardy sons, enamoured of their native 
mountains, could look on milder climates and more fmitfiii 
plains without one envious emotion. Their tmplementi of 
industry and art,' their fields, their cottages, and all the soettery 
once comprised within the magic circle of their liome, were 
justly regarded with affection ; but the general love, which they 
bore to their country, was more dignified in its nature, more 
vigorous in its operation : it was allied to all persons and all 
things, which make life itself desirable ; it was diffused through 
friends, kindred, and neighbours ; it inspired them with reverence 
for the upright officer of justice, and the hallowed minister of 
religion ; it bade them defy every danger, and brave even death 
itself, in support of that system of polity, to which they were 
indebted for personal security and national independence. 

The instincts, on which the love of our country is founded, 
are, as it were, inscribed on our minds by the hand of nature*. 
How can we otherwise account for its universal ascendancy i 
what cause cau we assign for that activity, with which it is 
endowed, which absence cannot weaken, which old age itself 
serves only to invigorate, which may be suspended, but not 
destroyed, by the allurements of gain, which is animated but not 
depressed even by the terrors of persecution i Dreadful were 



after the rebellion in 1745, were prohibited from wearing the military 
dress of their ancestors, bad its origin inxhe same policy. 

' The weil'known effects of the celebrated national air, entitle4 tbp 
** Ranz-dfts-Vaches," on the Swiss soldiers, when absent on foreign ser- 
vice, aford a coovincing proof of their passionate fondness for their 
country, as well as an excellent illustration of the influence of associa- 
tion. Beattie's Essays, 4to. 475, Rousseau, Diction, de Musiqiie, ii. 
p. 500. ed. Amsterd. 
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the cnieltiesy to which the Portuguese Jews' were exposed in the 
fifteenth century, and which terminated in their final expulsion 
from Portugal. Still, however, did they retain so obstinate a 
partiality for that country, which had been the scene of all their 
sufferings, that they devised means of importing earth from 
Lisbon, which they preserved almost with the fondness of a 
miser for bin treasures, and which on their death-beds they 
solemnly conjured their surviving friends to place, as a saored 
deposit, in their graves^ 

Thus we see, that at that period, when all objects are divested 
of the superBuouB additions of tustom and prejudice, when 
they- appeiMT in the simple colors of reason and truth, when 
€vei7 triffin^ thought is engrossed in reflections of far higher 
moment, even then do we feel solicitous about die dust, with 
which onr own remains are destined to mingle^ and with a last 
effort of om* imaginations cling fondly to our native soil. 
* The saperstitious veneration of the natives of savage rq^ni 
for the sepulchres of their forefathers is only a different shade of 
the same feeling, giving force and animation to their local attach^ 
meats.* The reply of a chief of one of the Canadian tribes, on 
being pressed to emigrate, is memorable from the natural tvkfti 
of the sentiment, and noble simplicity of the expression. '* We 
were bom,'' answered he, ** in this land ; here are our fathers 
buried: can we then say to the bones of our fathers. Arise, and 
cmne with us into a foreign land ^'' 

In aU these instances the agency of the same principles is 
observable, displaying themselves certainly under different mo-^ 
dificattons, but springing from one source, and directed to one 
common end.^ Referrible then as they are to the primary and 
established laws of our constitution, it might reasonably be 
supposed, that they should prevail in all ages and in all countries, 
diversified, perhaps, in their external features, but not intrinsecally 
changed by any of the various causes, which affect the manners 
and morals of m nation. 

It has, however, been supposed, that the very name, and with 
that name all the affectionate impressions connected with the 
idea, of *' Country,'' are totally unknown among the Tartar hordes 
and wandering Arabs, r The exception is futile ; for among a 
people, who have no settled habitations, it were absurd tb 
expect the same customs and sentiments, which are found in a 



' Murphy's Travels in Portugal, p. tSl. 

* ** Magnum est enim eadem habere ropnumenta maioruiii, jeisJem ut 
•acris, sepulcra habere communis."— Cicer. Off. i. IT. 
' Raynal, Histoire des Indes, ir. 14. 4to. 
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more regular form of society. Yet the general principle even 
among them does not lie dormant. In every change of place 
they acknowledge the relations of a family and a tribe, they defend 
and are defended, they are jealous of strangers, and fierce against 
enemies ; and the length of time, through which they have rer 
tained the singularity of their character, evinces the force of that 
principle, by which other men in other situations are brought 
and kept together in social union. Let tliem once become 
stationary/ and they will cultivate the arts of peace ; they will 
make some progress in civilisation, they will concentrate on one 
spot all those benevolent affections, which they experienced and 
cherished, when convenience induced or necessity compelled them 
to wander, and they will gladly surrender a portion of rude 
liberty for the advantages of established government. 

An answer no less conclusive may be given to the .weak ob- 
jection of a celebrated writer,^ who, not confining his scepticism 
to rdigious topics, has asked, Whether the Jews can ^ possibly 
feel any love for their country ? As a nation, indeed, they have 
no country; but like their ancestors, who, in their captivity, 
remembered Zion, the Jews of modem days look to the pi^mised 
land as an inheritance, from which they are not excluded for 
ever. They still keep in view tne import of those prophecies, 
which hold up to them the restoration of their own worship and 
their own power in the country of their forefathers. The ideal 
anticipation of the holy city reconciles them to the a^ra- 
vated hardships of their lot ; it endears to them the very religion, 
for which they suffer, and prepares them for transplanting the 
whole stock of their social feelings and social interests to that 
place, which a happier posterity will be enabled to describe as 
the land of their nativity. 

Hitherto the love. of our country has. been considered princi- 
pally in the light of an affection, grounded on the social pro- 
pensity of man ; consonant to his uncorrupted feelings, approved 
by his matured reason, and indispensable to his personal hap* 
piness. Its effects on individual enjoyment and the general 
well-being of society have been at large unfolded ; but our view 
of the subject must necessarily be confined and imperfect, with- 
out some investigation of the influence, which belongs to Pa- 
triotism as an active political principle. 

Patriotism is the love of our country, wrought into a great 
and noble sentiment, which summons to its aid every better 
portion of human excellence. If it be not, strictly speaking, a 
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' Gilbert Stuart's View of Society in Europe, pp. 25, 26. 
* Voltaire, Diction. Philosophiquc, art. « Patrie.*' 
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jnoral feeling, it is at least an exalted passiboj, Mrhich gives vigor 
aod efficacy to our exertions as citizens ; which strengthens our 
constancy and animates our valor, which heightens our contempt 
of danger, and inflames our impatience of oppression. In its 
nature it is so far political, as generally to presuppose a govern- 
ment regularly instituted, or at least a , community, subsisting 
.under some mutual compact, and consolidated by some common 
interest. . In the. rudiments of society few traces of its existence 
,can be found ; but they distinctly appear, when settlements have 
been formed, and when agriculture, by opening an avenue to 
national wealth, has induced the necessity of civil authority. 

i\mong barbarous nations, patriotism operates rather as a mo- 
liientary impulse, than as a £xed principle, and is characterised 
chiefly by personal acts. of bravery, or by a savage spirit of self- 
defence. Its ferocity is softened by the progressive refinement of 
manners, while tlie 8entin;ient derives fresh strength from the cus- 
.toms and institutions of civilised society. It is then that men begin 
to survey their country with mingled reverence and affection ; their 
valor kindles at the records of former victories ; their pride is 
awakened by the monumients of national magnificence. Laws be- 
come venerable from age, and property more valuable by heredi- 
tary tenure. The sense of the present is associated with the re- 
coUections.of the padt, and the hopes of the future : and in the 
bosoms of the great and good, their passions, their prejudices, 
their regard for their natural and social interests, are but so many 
assisting streams to swell that tide of patriotism, which sweeps 
hi^fore'it every partial wish, and overwhelms every inferior con- 
sideration. : ^ 
.'• It. has not unfreqiiently been imagined, that 'some particular 
forms of government were more immediately conducive than 
others to the spontaneous and habitual growth of this sentiment ; 
and, from a general view of the effects, which have arisen from 
its influence, much theoretical reasoning has been deduced. 
That enthusiastic ardor, which the Greeks and Romans evinced 
for their country, was probably derived in part from the nature 
of their political institutions ; .but a part also must be attributed 
to their superstitious tenets, and to the force of early education. 
Patriotism too, it may be remarked, has always been more in- 
tense in small and infant states, where union for the purposes of 
self-preservat,ion is more indispensably necessary/ The renown 
likewise of the heroes of ancient story is indebted for no incon- 



Hume's Essays, ii. p. 11. 
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siderable portion of its brightness to their mode of warfare, 
whichi by rendering personal courage more effective, rendered 
it at the same time the object of higher estimation. Prodigiei 
of valor, by which the fate of a kingdom is decided, una now 
rarely performed ; and victory inclines much more to the iidt 
of skill, than either of physical strength or individual prowess.* i 

It seems probable, that the judgment of Mantesquien^ was 
dazzled by the splendid effects of this passion in Greece md itt 
Rome, when he assigned to monarchies the principle of honors 
and limited patriotism, or virtue, as he terms it, ezdasively to 
republics. A distinction is thus proposed, which hiaterv does 
not warrant ; for a public sense of honor is no more eflfectnal 
without a passionate love for our country, than patriotiam ift 
genuine, when deficient in a watchful jealousy of national cha^ 
racter. It is an opinion, from which Englishmen mey- well be 
excused for withholding their assent, since it is confvted by 
their own preeminence in arts and in arms, by the power and 
stability of their empire, and the prolonged duration of their 
laws and constitution. 

Whatsoever' may be the determination of theorista o» the 
question started by Montesquieu, it cannot be denied, that a 
d^potic state must be injurious to the proper efficacy of patriot 
tism, since it is subversive of the very basis, on which social 
order is constructed. No country can either be loved, or be 
worthy of love, where the citizens are slaves, or where their 
rights and property are not respected. Liberty and patriotism 
are, in truth, congenial ; nor is there a safer criterion of the vir^^ 
tue or happiness of a people than the height, to which their 
attachment for their country is raised, and the difficulties, which 
they are prepared to encounter in rescuing it from danger or 
exalting it to glory. 

It may, indeed, be easier to bring forward kings and heroes, 
who have graced the theatre of the world, than to explore the 
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' Playfair on the Causes of the Decline of Naiiohs, pp. 4, 5. ' * 

^ Esprit des Loix, I. ch. iii. v. vii; The instance of Britain may, 
perhaps, not be considered as a full refutation of Montesquieu^ assert 
tion, since the mixed nature of its government, in which many of the 
principles of a republic are visible, must always have exerted a powerful 
effect on the manners and morals of its inhabitants. We may ask, how- 
ever, with confidence, whether it was not patriotism which animated 
Louis IX. and Henry IV, of France, when they studied the real honor of 
their crowns; which induced Peter to forego the pomp of a court, and 
submit to manual labor ; which filled the breast of Gustavus Vasa-of 
Sweden ; and which is evident in many of the struggles for liberty and 
independence, which are recorded in the pages of modern history* 
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humbler scenes of life, and draw from riieir obscurity those 
persons^ who have benefited their country by means less briK- 
iiaut^ but equally meritorious ; yet let it not be hence infened, 
that patriotism is confined to elevated stations, or useful only on 
pressing emergencies. Wisdom may be as salutary in the cabinet 
AS valor is needful in the field ; public duties may be no less 
momentous in the repose of peace, than in the tumults of war; 
skill and industry may increase the treasures of a country, talents 
and learning may add to its celebrity, and every faculty, with 
which man is gifted, may be directed to the public advantage.'' 

It should never be forgotten, that the corruption of morality 
is the parent of political evil : but while the bulk of a people 
are untainted vrith vice, little need be dreaded from external 
violence, or intestine commotion. Private life, it has been well 
aaid,^ is the nursery of the commonwealth ; and though nature 
Hiay have denied us ability to become conspicuous, she has at 
least left us the power of being innocent. Even if we occupy 
MO prominent station in society, we atill may show the sincerity 
of our patriotism ; we may be obedient to laws, and respectful 
to magistrates ; we may relieve the needy, and encourage the 
diKgent; by our precepts, as well as by our example, we may en- 
force the exercise of piety, of justice, and of loyalty, and consult 
the true prosperity of our countiy, by making some addition to 
the stock of national virtue. 

Little, indeed, would patriotism merit our approbation, were 
its utility restricted to military services ; yet much of the cen- 
sure, to which it has been exposed, has arisen from such an 
error. Its object is assuredly the welfare of our own commu- 
nity ; but this object ceases to be praiseworthy, when it is pur- 
sued through blood and hsYoc, or attained by ruining the hap- 
piness or disturbing the tranquillity of the world. In this state 
of moral imperfection, wars may be ranked in the catalogue of 
evils almost unavoidable; yet they spring from the outrages and 
vices of mankind, not fsom their love of their country. That 
love would rather teach them to bless their fellow citizens than 
to destroy them ; to consult their peace than to hazard their 
security ; to augment their wealth than to exhaust their resour- 



' Non is solus reipublicae prodest, qui tuetur reos, et de pace belloque 
censet : sed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui, in tanta bonorum prscepto- 
rum iuopia, virtute instruit animas, qui ad pecuoiaaB luxuriainque €urs«i 
ruentes prensat ac reprehendit, is in private publicum negotium agit. — 
Cicero. 



Cicero. 
* Burke's Works, i. ^ 400. 
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ces. The selfish and ambitious' also, while they conceaV their 
partial projects under the mask of a love for their country, do 
homage to the dignity and purity of that principle, which they 
practically violate. No human institutions can be faultless ; but 
let them not all be censured indiscriminately, because diey 
sometimes from accident have fallen short of their proper use, 
and sometimes from design have been perverted to mischievous 
purposes. Patriotism may diminish the evils, which it cannot 
entirely prevent ; and, by putting us in present possession of 
partial good, it affords aid and encouragement to the future 
labors of men, who are ambitious to l^ distinguished as the 
friends of the human race* 

It remains for me to notice one objection/ which. neither the 
moralist nor the. patriot will presume to treat with indifference. 
It is said, that the love of our country is not recommended by 
the authority of Scripture, and that the passions, which it excites, 
are directly at variance, with the spirit of Christian charity. One 
plain reply to the former part of the objection is, that, though 
this love is not positively commanded, it is neither expressly nor 
virtually forbidden. It is, moreover, as we have proved, not 
only included within the doctrine of universal philanthropy^- but 
is in fact the only practicable method, by which we can hope to 
fulfil the benevolent intentions of the Gospel. The history <tf 
the Jews, who lived under the special government of the Deity, 
affords illustrious instances of this very patriotism, which is con- 
demned ; and the great Author of our religion shed tears of pity 
and anguish, when he contemplated and predicted the approach- 
ing desolation of Jerusalem. 

The w^ght of the second part of the objection is wholly re- 
moved by the discrimination, which we have made between real 
and pretended patriotism. We grant, that, from intemperate 
zeal, or misguided views,- the love of ^our country has sometimes 
impelled men to the commission of flagrant and pernicious enor- 
mities ;. but has not the same love been productive of actions 
eminently and permanently favorable to the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the safety of comniunities i Has it not lifted its 
avenging arm against cruelty and impiety i Has it not protected 
our coasts from invasion, our hearths from violence, and our 
altars from profanation ? In the dreadful and protracted ca- 
lamities of war, the meek and the helpless may have been op- 



« Shaftesbury's Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humor. Soame 
Jenyns's View of the Internal Evidence of Christianity, p. 40. 
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pressed, the ^vise and the virtuous may have been sacrificed ; 
but^ if the heart of man were utterly callous to the feelings of 
genuine patriotism, there Vould have been no safeguard for civil 
liberty, no vestige of social union, no scope for those arduous 
and exalted duties, which are prompted by benevolence and 
enjoined by religion : our tribunals would be thrown down, our 
temples would be forsaken, and in the sequestered village, and 
in the crowded city, the sweet voice of peace would be heard 
no more. 

Patriotism then, inspired by nature and authorised by reason, 
is thus hallowed by the sanction, of Christianity. The present 
situation of Europe, however, wilFof itself be sufficient to furnish 
practical conviction, that the existence of the sentiment is in- 
compatible with a state of national subjugation. In the real, or 
even in the apprehended privation of independence^ the glory of 
a country, or the well-being of its inhabitants, must be equally 
delusive and visionary/ Commerce and the elegant arts would 
be neglected, nor could we expect either opportunities or 
incentives for the calm pursuits of science and philosophy ; 
the mind, by continual irritation, would grow insensible to 
every charm of domestic virtue, or, by debasement, would be 
unfitted for every manly enterprise. Such a state, in short, is 
absolutely hostile to the diffusion, if not to the attainment^ of 
that moral and intellectual improvement among individuals, 
which facilitates and ensures the general amelioration of society. 
Political freedom, therefore, should be the aim both of the 
philanthropist and of the patriot ; nor even can the Christian 
indulge an hope, that those mild and benevolent virtues, which 
peculiarly characterise his religion, and which are so admirably 
calculated to bless the human species, should ever reach their 
full perfection in any country^ which is subjected to the dictates 
of tyranny, or where the free energies of action are overawed by 
the dread of arbitrary force, or controlled by the encroaching^ 
influence of some powerful neighbour. 

CHARLES PARR BVRNEY, A. B. 

Mebton College. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

An attempt to emend a passage in Catullus. 

Cash, vi, — Jd Flavium. 

Flavi, delicioi tua$ Catallo^ 

Hi aint illepidse atque inelegantes, 

Vetles dicere, nee tacere poaaei* . 

Verum nescio quidfebriculoii 

Scorti diligis : hoc pudet ftiteri. 5 

Nam, te non viduas jacere ooctes 

Nequidquam taciturn cubiliB clamatj 

Sertia ac S^rio fragrana olivo^ 

Pulviousque peraeque et hie et illic 

Attritus^ tremulique quaasa lecti 10 

Argutatio inambulatioque. 

Nam, oi ista praevalet nihil tacere. 

Cur nou tam latera effututa pandam. 

Nee tu quid facias ineptiarum. 

Quare, quicquid habes boni inalique, 15 

Die nobis. Volo te ac tuos amoves 

Ad coelutn lepido vocare versu. 

Thus is this poem found in the Mss. of Muretus^ StatiuSi 
Scaliger and Vossius^ with this exception ; that, ver. 12,, Stat, 
for ni has in: Muretus for tacere, taceres, — Ver. 13. Stat, has 
et futura panda, nndVoss, pandas. Of this passage no sense 
can be made as it stands, rlumerous as the attempts have beeu 
to correct or explain it, no emendation, as yet, appears suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. In Doering's edit, it stands thus, 

Nam mi praevalet ista nil tacere. 
Cur nunc tam latera exfututa pandas, 
Ni tu quid facias ineptiarum ? 

Muretus and Statins first attempted to alter it : the former pro- 
posed making two verses of the three ; thus. 

Nam cur tam latera exfututa pandas, 
Ni tu quid, &c. 

and the latter, despairing of being able to discover the genuine 
language of Catullus, corrected it in this manner ; 
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Nam, ni est turpe, volens nihil taceres, 
Cui nunc tain latera exfututa pandas 
Ni Cu quid facias ineptiarum. 

Shortly after Scaliger corrected it thus in his first edition. 

Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere 
Curvantem latera exfututa panda, 
Noctu quid facias ineptiarum. 

But in his third, and last, edition it stands thus, 

Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere, 

(Cur i non tarn latera exfututa pandant ?) 

Nee tu quid facias ineptiarum. 

The emendation of Vossius is still closer to the characters of 

the Mas. 

Nam ni istapte, valet nihil tacere, 
Cui non jam latera exfututa pandant 
Noctu quid facias ineptiarum f 

and this Vulpius has adopted. But the syllable pte is never 
added except to ablatives. None of all' these are any thing to 
the purpose. Nam in the first instance is wrong ; and if it 
were not, the whole might be set to rights by a verj trifling 
alteration. 

Nam mt stupra valet nihil tacere. 

Cur lion tam latera effututa pandam. 

Nee tu quid facias ineptiarum i 

For it is in tain to conceal your amours from me. Why 
should 1 not descant on your emaciated Jrame, and on all your 
ridiculous foolery ? 

Here the only dieviation from the Mss. is in the words mi 
$tupra, which is closer to the characters of the original than that 
of Scaliger, who first conjectured stupra. Nee for et, after non, 
is frequent enough. 

Of the three following attempts^ which I made at difierent 
times, the latter seems preferable : 

Num vis ipse loqui, et nihil tacere i ^ 

Cur non i cum latera effututa pandant 
Noctu quid, &c. 

Ipse in opposition to cubile, to puhinus peraque, to quassa 
lectu, ifc, — and, 

Nomen fare ! valet nihil tacere ! 
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or, 



Num mi effare i valet nihil tacere ! 
Cui non tam iatera effututa pandant 
Noctu quid, 8cc. 

Horace, Ode I. 27, may throw some light on this subject. 

' D.B.H, 

Bracondale, Norwich, 



P. S. In reply to J, W. of Liverpool, on my proposed 
emendation of the passage in Livy, I beg leave to remark, 
that cum and turn are so nearly alike in ancient Mas. that 
sometimes they cannot be distinguished; n, i^ and v^. are also 
similar ; i and j, are always alike ; and in, ni, vi, ui and m, are 
written alike ; and this I have learned from seven years expe- 
rience in decyphering the most obliterate parchments. I only 
refer him to Heinsius on Ovid, Met. viii. 703. and xv. 705. — 
^* Inveteratum scribendi vitium mihi videtur, cum litt. c et ^ in 
codd., minusculis literis exaratis, tanta sit similitude, ut oculis 
vix possint discemi." Bach's Tibulli^s, />. 21. He objects 
to the omission of cum before the verb obsiderentur. I 
refer him to Sallust, B. C. cap. 7. 18. and 20. I need not 
remind him that he differs from Mr. John Walker, late of Trio. 
Col. Dublin, whose note on the passage in question runs thus, 
" Vel transponendse sunt voces hoc modo, cum peregrinis, i^c, 
vel dicendum has voces cum L, H. exercitu esse glossema libra- 
riorum." But [ will translate the passage. Then the Romans, 
^ driven back into their camp, should have been besieged a second 
time, devoid of hope, and inferior in strength to the enemy, and 
perilous had been, &ic,—Suis joined with peregrinis copOs, he 
says, is nugatory and unworthy of the historian : is it nugatoiy 
and unworthy of the historian in the preceding chap, but two, 
^' cum in fines sjios, &c. ?" We find suus frequently used- by 
the best writers, where it might, as far as we know, be better 
omitted. See Yell. Paterc. lib. ii. speaking of Lucretius and 
Catullus ; and again lib. ii. cap. 120. I shall only observe, 
notwithstanding what J, W. says in the last Number, that, teste 
se ipso, Dubliuii, 1797. the passage is corrupt in all the present 
editions of Livy. 

D. B. H. 
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AN INQUIRY 
into the Symbolical Language of Andent Art and 

Mythology. 

By R. p. knight. 



Part Vf .^{Coniinutd fram No. XLFILp. 49.] 

85. IJVhilb the temples of the Hindoos possessed their esta- 
blishfnetitSy most of them bc^ bands of consecrated prostitutes^ 
called the Women of the Idol^ selected in their infancy bf the 
Bramins for tlie beauty of their persons^ and trained up'with 
every elegant accomplishment thaf could render them attractive^ 
and ensure success in the profession ; which they exercised at 
once for the pleasure and profit of the priesthood. They were 
never. allowed to desert the teniple; and the offspring of their 
promiscuous embraces were, if males^ consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Deity in the ceremonies of his worship ; and^ if 
females, educated in. the profession of tl^r mothers.' 

86. Night being the appropriate season for these mysteries^ 
and being also supposed tp have some genial and nutritive in- 
fluence in itself/ was personified, as the source of all things, 
the passive protluctive principle of the universe,' which the 
Egyptians called by a name, that signified Night.*^ Hesiod 
says, that the nights belong to the blessed gods ; as it is then 
that dre&ms descend from Heaven to forewarn and instruct 



' Mimriee Antiq. Ind. vol. i. pt. 1. p. 341. 

A devout Mobamniedan, who in the ixth. centary travelled through India, 
solemnly thanks the Almighty that he and his nation were delivered from the 
errors of infidelity, and unstained by the horrible enormities of so criminal a system 
of superstitian* 

The devout Braniin might, perhaps, have offered up more acceptable thanks, 
that he and his nation were free from the errors of a saneuinary fanaticism, and 
unstained by the BMNre h<Hnble enormities of maMacre, pillage, and persecution; 
which had been consecrated by the religion of Mohammed ; and which every where 
attended the progress of his followers, spreadmg slavery, misery, darkness, and 
desolation, over the finest regions of the earth ; of which the then happy Indians 
soon after felt the dire effects :— effects, which« whether considered as moral, reli- 
gious, or political evils,' are of a magnitude and atrocity, which make all the 
licentious abuses of luxury, veiled by hypocrisy, appear trifling indeed ! 

* "Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. c. vii. 

^ Nu| ytvwis irtorrwf j\v km Kvrpiv KoXwwyitv, Orph. Hymn. ii. 2. 

^ Mvp or A0c0p, called Athorh still in the Coptic. Jablonski Pauth. i£gypt. 
lib. i. c. 1. 8. 7. 
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men.' Hence night is called tv4>govri, good, or benevolent, by 
the ancient poets ; and to perform any unseemlj act or gesture 
in the face of night, as well as in the face of the sun, mn» ac* 
counted a heinous offence,* This may seem^ indeed, a contra- 
diction to their practice : but it must be remembered that a free 
communication between the sexes was never reckoned criminal 
by the ancients^ unless when injurious to the peace or pride of 
families ; and as to the foul and unnatural debaucheries imputed 
to the Bacchanalian societies suppressed by the Rom^na, they 
were either mere calumnies^ or abuses introduced b; private 
persons, and never countenanced by public authority m any 
part of the world. Had the Christian societies sunk under 
the first storms of persecution, posterity midit have believed 
them guilty of similar crimes; of which they were equally 
accused by witnesses as numerous.' We do, indeed, some- 
times find indications of unnatural lusts in ancient sculptures : 
but they were undoubtedly the works of private caprice; 
or similar compositions would have been found upon coins; 
which they never are, except upon the Spinthrise of Tibe- 
rius, which were merely tickets of admission to the scenes 
of his private amusement. Such preposterous appetites, though 
but too observable in all the later ages of Greece, appear to 
have been wholly unknown to the simplicity of the earlv times ; 
they never being once noticed either m the Iliad, tiie Odyssey, 
or the genuine poem of Hesiod ; for as to the lines in the for- 
mer poem alludmg to the rape of Ganymede, they are manifestly 
spurious.* 

87. The Greeks personified night under the title of AHTl%, 
or Latona, and £iiT£/2 ; the one signifying oblivion, and the 
other sleep, or quietude;^ both of which were meaut to ex- 
press the unmoved tranquillity prevailing through the infinite 
variety of unknown darkness, that preceded the Creation, or 
first emanation of light. Hence she was said to have been the 
first wife of Jupiter,^ the mother of Apollo and Diana, or tbe 
Sun and Moon, and the nurse of the Earth and the stars.' The 



' Vlaicapuv rot wkt€S eatrty, Hesiod. Epy, 730. 

^ Hesiod. Epy, 727. ^ Uv. Hist. 1. xxxix. c. 9. &c Kbaheim, &c. 

♦ li. E. 265, &c. T. 230, &c. 
J ^ Nv{ 8€ ^ Ai}Tw, \ii6» Tis ov<ra ruv €i5 (nrvov rptxofAftwv^ 

Plutarch, apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. Sii. c. 1. 

^avfif Koifiil^€i, fiavfifir KaBfvdttv, Hesycfa. It is the same word u tavcir, in 
a different dialect. 

^ Odyss. A. 679. 

^ BATBA* ridrivri ArifxrjTpos, Hesych. 

yu^ ficXcura xfi^^w offrpuv rpo^, Euripid. £Iectii« 
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Egyptians differed a little from the Greeks, and supposed her 
to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus and Bubastis, their 
Apollo and Diana;' in which they agreed more exactly with 
the ancient naturaliats, who held that heat was nourished by 
the humidity of night.* Her symbol was the Mygal^, or Mus 
Araneus, anciently supposed to be blind ; ' but she is usually 
represented, upon the monuments of ancient art, under the 
form of a large and comely woman,' with a veil upon her head.^ 
This veil, in. painting]^ was always black;. and in gems, the 
artists generally, ayail themselves of a. dark*colored vein in the 
stone to exgresa it; .it beings the same as that which was usually 
dirown over the symbol of the generative attribute, to signify 
the nutritive pow^r of f^ht,. fostering the productive power of 
the pervading Spirit; whence Priapus is called, . by. tlie poets, 
blacjc-cloaked.^ Ine veil is often stellated, or marked with 
asterisks,^ and is occasionally given to all the personifications 
of the generative, attribute, whether male or female;^ and like- 
wise to portraits of persons consecrate, or represented in a 
sacred . or sacerdotal character, whicbi in such cases, it invari* 
ably signifijes." 

88. The Egyptian Horns is said, to have been the son of 
Osiris and Isis, and. to have been born while both his parents 
were in the womb of their. mother Rhea ;^ a fable which means 
no more than that the acUve and passive powers of production 
joined in the general concretion of substance, and caused the 
separation or delivery of the elements from each other : for the 
name Apollo is evidently a title derived from a Greek verb, 



> HerodoL lib. ii. 156. 

* Omnium autem phyncoram assertione constat calorem homore nutnri. Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. c. 28. 

3 Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. q. v. p. 670. Anton. Liberal. Fab. xiviii. 
' ^ See medals of the Brettii, Sioiuots, King P^rrhu^, &c. 

The animal symbol rarely occurs ; but upon a beautifully-engraved gem, belong- 
ing to R. P. Kajght, b the head of a dobx, the symbol of Mars the destroyer, 
joined to tlie head of a Ram, the symbol of Bacchus or Ammon the generator ; 
upon which repose a Dog, the symbol of Mercuij , or presiding Mind } and upon 
the back of the dog is the Mygale, the symbol of Latona, or Night 

' MtXceyx^cuFoi re Tlftnproi* Mosch. JSpitaph. Bion. 27. 

6 See medals of Syracuse. 

7 See heads of Venus on the gold coins of Tarentum, silver of Corinth— of 
Bacchus on those of Lampsacus, &c. 

^ See medals of Julius Csesar, L4via, the Queens of Syria and Egypt, bust of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Townley collection, &o. 

^ 'H ftcy Top, cri twf 6«mf w yatrrpi njs'Pcar orrwPt c| hri^os lem OaiptZos y€»o^ 
fifVTi yeytffis AnoXkuvos, &c. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 873. We only quote 
Plutarch's facts, his explanations and etymologies being oftener from the School of 
PlatOi than from ancient Egypt. 
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signifying to deliver from;' and it is probable that Horns 
(or whatever was the ^Egyptian name of this deity) had a similar 
meaning, it being manifestly intended to signify a personified 
mode of action of Osiris;* in the same manner as liber, the 
corresponding titl^ in the Latin tongue, signified a penonified 
mode of action of the generator Bacchus.' His statue at 
Coptos had the symbol of the generative attribute in his hand^ 
said to be taken from Typhon, the destroying power ;^ and ' 
there are small statues of him now extant, holding the circle 
and crossy which seems to have been the symbol meant. Typhon 
is said to have struck out and s^K'allowed one of his eyes ;^ 
whence the itinerant priests and priestesses of the Egyptian reli* 
gion, under the Roman emperors, always appeared with Ais 
deformity :^ but the meaning of the ^able cannot now be ascer^ 
tained, an^ more than that of the single lock of hair, worn oa 
the right side of the head, both by Horus and his priests^ 

89* According to Manethos, the JBgyptians called the load* 
stone, the bone of Osiris if by which it should seem that he 
represented the attractive principle ; which is by no means in* 
compatible with his character of separator and deliverer of the 
elements ; for this separation was supposed to be produced by 
attraction. The Sun, according to the ancient system, learnt 
by Pythagoras from the Orphic, and other mystic traditionS| 
being placed in the centre of the universe, with the planets 
moving round,^ was, by its attractive force^ the cause of all union 



' AtoAvw, anciently written AITOATrn. 

^ 'Etrri S* olnos {'Slpos) 6 irtpiyeios Koa/xos, ovrt <l>6opas airoXXarrofifyos irorra* 
vaatv, ovrt ytvwtots, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 371. 

Plutarch, in this explanation, has only mistaken the effect for the cause. 

3 The Latin adjective liber comes from the Greek verb ATFfl i by a well-known 
variation of dialect, from the T to the I, and from tlie f to the B. 

^ Ev KoTTT^ TO oYoAfUK Tou *£ipoM cv frfp^ X^'P* Tv^woi cuSoia icorcxc* Plu* 
tarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 470. 

^ Kcu \ryov<n» dri rov *Qpov vw fA€V eirara|€| yw 8* €^€K»v icarfviey 6 Tv^mp row 
o<f»6a\fjuw, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ Losca sacerdos, Juv. A bronze head of an Agyrtes, with this deformity, 
belongs to R. P. Knight 

^ En rriy tri^ripiriv \i0w offrtov *{ipov, (^ica\ov(ri)—ri>s Unopti Moyc^os. Plutaicb. 
de Is. et Osir. p, 376. 

^ Evtarruas ol wtpi tjiv iToXfor, icaXovfjitvot 8c HvOayopfiaiy \tyowriy* ere ytip rov 
/i&Tov TTvp €iycu (pofft, TTiv 8c yrfv iv ruv currpcoy ovaay KVK\iif tptpoyuevrfy wept to fififoyf 
vuKra r€ irai Tffitpw irotctv. Aristot. de CccU lib. ii. c. 18. 

The author of the trifling book on the tenets of the Philosophers, falsely attribu- 
ted to Plutarch, understands the central fire, round which the £^rth and planets 
^ere supposed to move, not to be the Sun ; in which he has been followed by 
Adam Smitli and others : but Aristotle clearly understands it to be the Sun, or be 
could not suppose it to be the cause of day and night ; neither could the Pythago- 
reans have been io ignorant as to attribute that cause to any other fire. This system 
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and harmony in the whole, and, by the emanation of its beams, 
the cause of all motion and activity in the parts. This system, 
so remote from all that is taught by common sense and observa- 
tion, but now 80 fully proved to be true, was taught secretly 
by Pythagoras ; who was rather the founder of a religious order 
for the purposes of ambition, than of a philosophical sect for 
the extension of science. After a premature discovery bad 
caused the ruin of him and his society, Philolaus, one of his 
disciples, published this part of his doctrines, and Aristarchus 
of Samos openly attempted to prove the truth of it ; ' for which 
he \vas censured by Cleanthes, as. being guilty of impiety :^ but 
speculative theories were never thought impious by the Greeks, 
unless they tended to reveal the mystic doctrines, or disprove 
the existence of a Deity. That of Aristarchus could not have 
been of the latter class, and therefore must have been of 
the former; though his accuser could not specify it without 
participating in the imputed criminality.' The crimes of Socra- 
tes and Diagoras appear to have been, as before observed, of 
the same kind : whence Aristophanes represents them attribu- 
ting the order and variety of the universe to circular motion, 
called JINOS; and then humorously introduces Strepsiades 
mistaking this Dinos for a new god, who had expelled Jupiter.' 
Among the symbols carried in the mystic processions was a 
wheel ;^ which is also represented on coins,^ probably to signify 
the same meaning as was expressed by this word. 

90. The great system to which it alluded was, however, 
rather believed than known ; it having been derived from ancient 
tradition, and not discovered by study and observation. It was 
therefore supported by no proof; nor had it any other credit 
than what it derived from the mystic veneration paid to a vague 
notion, in some degree connected with religion, but still not 
sufficiently so to become an article of faitb^ even in the lax and 



is alluded to in an Orpliic Fragment : To axfipenov Kara kukXov Arpvras e^opciro, 
No. xxxiii. ed. Gesner ; and by Galen : 'HpoKAci^iys Sc iccu ol TlvBayoptioi kKatrrov 
rmv aar^pmt leocfiw civcu voful^own^ ynv irap^xovra hoi mB^pa «f ry cnrecp^f atpu 
ravra 8« ra Zayftara w cyioii Op^ots <f>€pfv6ai Ktyovci, Hist. Phil. c. xiii. 

' Datens, D^couvertes attributes aax Modemes \ and authorities there cited. 

* Plutarch, de Fac. in orbe Lunse, p. 922-3. The words of Plutarch are here 
decisive of the sense of those of Aristotle above cited. hpi(napxov tpero ^nv 
KAeowOTTS tw Tst^uop tunpttos irpOKoK^ffBcu tow SAAiyvKf , ws icwowfrw tou mvpov 
rriv l(mav, 6ri ^iPOfura fftaftiy av7\p eirtiparoy /icvcty rov ovpavov vvroridtfitPoSf 
c{eXiTr€O-0ac Sc Kara Ko^ov kvk\ov t^v yrp^^ h/ia hoi iTc/h tw ahrjs a^oifa bivov' 

3 Nub. 826. ^ Epiphan. p. 1002. 

' See medals of Phliasus, Gyrene, Lucena> Vetulomai &c. 
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comprehensive creed of Polytheism. Common observation mq;ht 
have produced the idea of a central cause of motion in the universe, 
and of a circular distribution of its parts ; which might htfi^4ed 
some more acute and discerning minds to imagine a sblar Sjrsteiii, 
without their having been led to it by any accurate or regular 
progress of discovery ; and this we conceive to be a*tnore easy 
and natural way of accounting for it, than supposmg it to be a 
wreck or fragment of more universal science that had once 
existed among some lost and unknown people.* 

gi. Of this central cause, and circniar distribution, the pri- 
mitive temples, of which we almost every where find vesti^, 
appear to have been emblems : for they universally consist of 
circles of rude stones ; in the centre of which seems to have 
been the symbol of the Deity. Such were the pyrstheia of the 
Persians/ the Celtic temples of the North, and the most ancient 
recorded of the Greeks; one of which, built by Adrastus, a 
generation before the Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
time of Pausanias.' It seems that most of the places of wor- 
ship known in the Homeric times were of this kmd ; for though 
temples and even statues are mentioned in Troy, the places of 
worship of the Greeks consisted generally of an area and altar 
only.* 

92. The Persians, who were the primitists, or puritans of 
Heathenism, thought it impious or foolish to employ any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity ;^ whence, 
they destroyed, with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent tem- 
ples of Egypt ami Greece.^ Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of which they kindled the sacred 
fire, the only symbol of their god : for they abhorred statues, as 
well as temples and altars ;7 thinking it unworthy of the majesty 
of the Deity to be represented by any definite form, or to be 
circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe was his 
temple, and the all-pervading element of fire his only represen- 
tative ; whence their most solemn act of devotion was, kindling 
an immense fire on the top of a high mountain, and offering up, 
in it, quantities of wine, honey, oil, and all kinds of perfumes ; 
as Mithradates did, with great expense and magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when about to 



' See Bailly Hist, de rAstronomie Ancienne. 

^ Pausan. lib. vii. c. zxii. and lib. ir. 

3 Ibid. p. 747. 4 Tc/ucyoi koi fi»fios, ' Herodot. lib. i. ISl. 

* lb. 7 Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1064, &c. 
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engage in bis second war with the Romans ; the event of which 
was to make him lord of all^ or of nothing/ 

93. These offerings were made to the all-pervading Spirit oif* 
the universe, (which Herodotus calls by the Greek name of 
Jupiter), and to his subordinate emanations, diffused through 
the Sun and Moon, and die terrestrial elements, fire, air, earth, 
and water. They afterwards learned of the Syrians to worship 
their Astart^, or celestial Venus ;^ and by degrees adopted 
other superstitions from the Phoenicians and other neighbouring 
nations; who probably furnished them with the symbolical 
figures observable in the ruins ,of Persepolis, and the devices 
of their coins. We must not, however, as Hyde and Anquetil 
have done, confound the Persians of the first with those of the 
second dynasty, that succeeded the Parthians ; nor place any 
reliance upon the pretended 2^davesta, which the latter pro- 
duced as the work of Zoroaster ; but which is in reality nothing 
more than the ritual of the modern Guebers or Parsees. That 
it should have imposed upon Mr. Gibbon, is astonishing; as 
it is manifestly a compilation of no earlier date than the eighth 
or ninth century of Christianity, and probably much later. 

94. The Greeks seem originally to have performed their acts 
of devotion to the aetherial Spirit upon high mountains; from 
which new titles, and consequendy new personifications, were 
dmved ; such as those of Olympian, Dodonaean, Idaean, and 
Casian Jupiter.' They were also long without statues ;^ which 
were always considered, by the learned among them, as mere 
symbols, or the invention of human error to console human 
weakness.' Numa, who was deeply skilled in mystic lore, 
forbade the Romans to represent the gods under any forms 
either of men or beasts ;^ and they adhered to his instructions 
during the first hundted and seventy years of the republic : 7 nor 
had the Germans, even in the age of Tacitus, renounced their 
primitive prejudices, or adopted any of the refinements of their 
neighbours on this subject. 



' Appian. de Bello Mitbrad. p. 361. * Herodot 1. i. 131. 

^ See Maxim. T^r. Dissert, viii. ^ Paasan. lib. viii. c. zxii. and lib. ix. 

' Bnyroi 8c iroXXoi itapSuf leKaywfAtyot, 
'VipwrcLfjLfffOa, miftarvp wapw^vxfiv 
8cwv a^oAfiar* ck \t6mf re kcu ^v\uy, 
Sophocl. apnd Justin. Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 10. 
There is another line, but it is a scholion on the preceding one. See Toup. 
Emend, in Suid. yoI. ii. p. 52C. The whole may possibly be the producdon of an 
Alexandrine Jew. 
^ Plutarch, in Noma. 7 Varro apud Augustm. de Civ. Dei. lib. iv. c. vi. 
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95. In some instances, the circular area above menUoned is ' 
inclosed in a square one ; and m'c are told that a square stone 
was the primitive symbol of several deitiesi more especially of 
the celestial Venus, or passive productive power, both among 
the ancient Greeks and ancient Arabians.' Upon most of the 
very early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse or indented 
square, sometimes divided into four, and sometimes into a greater 
number of compartments ; and latterly, with merely the symbol 
of the Deity forming the device, in the centre. Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of some- 
thing put under the coin to make it receive the stroke of the 
die more steadily : * but in all that we have seen of this kind, 
amounting to some hundreds, the coin has been driveB into the 
die, and not struck with it, and the incuse impression been 
made either before or after the other, the edges of it being 
always beaten in or out. Similar impressions also occur on 
some of the little Egyptian amulets of paste, found in miunsnies, 
M'hich were never struck, or marked with any impression on die 
reverse. 

96. In these square areas, upon different coins ahuost every 
different symbol of the Deity is to be found : vrfaence, probably, 
the goddess, represented by this form, acquired the singular 
titles of the Place of the Gods,' and the mundane House 
of H orus.^ These titles are both Egyptian : but the latter is 
signified very clearly upon Greek coins, by an asterisk i^aced 
in the centre of an incuse square : ^ for the asterisk being com- 
posed of obelisks, or rays diverging from a globe or common 
centre, was the natural representation of the Sun ; and pre- 



* Maxim. Tyr, Dissert, xxxviii. Clem. Alex, Protrept. 

'EffTTiKoun d€ cTTvrara rov ayaXfiaros rerpayosyot XiBoi rpuunpra fMki0Ta UfuBfUt 
Toxnovs ffffiowrip ol ^mptts ^Kcurr^ 6cov tipos opofut cirtAc7orrcf * ra Sc m wa\mQr§pa 
Kai rois iraffiv 'ETiXrjcri rifxas B^aov cofri ayoKfiarwv €<xof opyoi \t0ou Pausan. in 
Achaic. c. xxii. s. 3. 

Tavrrjg (jrjs Acppo^irrjs) yap (TxritM fi^p rerpaytopop Kara rama mu rois *EpfUUS' 
TO 8e tiriypafiiJLa o^/icuvci rrip Ovpapiap A<Pp6SiTijy rmu KdKovfitvup Moipwr cow 
trpffffivrarriP. Pausan. in Att. c. xix. s. 2. 

^ Abb6 Barthelemi M^moires de PAcad^mie des Inscr. t. xxir. p. 80. D'Ancar- 
^ille Recherches sur les Arts, lib. i. c. iv. p. 412. 

3 Aio Kai rrjp ^vpiap ArapyaTrjp rovop 0€»p Kd\owrtPy icai niP leir ol Atyvwrtot, 
ws voXXoDP Otap idiorrrras ir€pt€Xovffas, Simplic. in Aristot. lib. iv. Auscult. Pbys. 
p. 150. ed. Aid. Hence Plutarch says that Osiris -was the beginning, Isis fiie 
receptacle, and Orus the completion. JDe Is. et Osir. p. 874. 

* 'H 8' IffiSf €(TTip 6t€ KOI f/lovO, K€u vctKiT AOvpt, Kat Mc9ufp Tpotrayoptvov^i" 
IrilJLaipovffi $€ r(p irpcoT<p tup opofxartop firirepaj ttp $e ^cvtc/m}) oikov *Clpov Ko^yMfif*^ 
Plutarch, ibid. 

^ See small brass coins of Syracuse, which are very common. 
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cisely the same ad the radiated head of Apolio^ except thai^ in 
the latter, the globe or centre Mras humanised. Upon the 
ancient medals of Corinth and Cnossus, the square is a little 
varied, by having the angles drawn out and inverted ; ' particu«i> 
larly upon those of the latter city, which show a progressive 
variation of this form from a few simple lines, which, becom«> 
ins more complicated and inverted, produce at length the 
celebrated Labyrinth * which Daedalus is said by the mytholo- 
gists to have built for Minos, as a prison to confine a monster 
begotten upon his wife Pasiphae, by a bull, and therefore called 
tlie Minota«r. Pasiphae is said to have been the daughter of 
the Sun ; and her name, signifying al l-splen did, is evidlently an 
ancient epithet of that luminary. The bull is said to have been 
sent by Neptune, or the Sea ; ' and the title which distii^uished 
the offspring is, in an ancient inscription, applied to Attis, the 
Phrygian Bacchus : ^ whence the meailing of the whole allegory 
distinctly appears \ the Minotaur being only the ancient symbol 
of the bull, partly humanised ; to whom Minos may have sacri- 
ficed his tributary slaves, or, more probably, employed them in 
^ service of the Deity. 

97. In the centre of one of the more simple and primitive 
labyrinths on the Grecian coins above cited, is the head of a 
bull ;^ and in others of a more recent style, the more complicated 
labyrinth is round .^ On some of those of Camarina in Sicily, 
the head of the god, more humanised than the Minotaur, yet 
still with the horns and features of the bull, is represented in the 
centre of an indented scroll,' which other coins show to have 
been meant to represent the waters, by a transverse section of 
Waves.* On the coins, too, of Magnesia upon the Meander, 
the figure of Apollo is represented as leaning upon the tripod, 
and standing upon some crossed and inverted square lines, simi- 
lar to the primitive form of the labyrinth on the coins of Corinth 
above cited.^ These have been supposed to signify the river 
Meander : but they more probably signify the waters in gene- 
ral ; as we find similar crossed and inverted lines upon coins 
struck in Sicily, both Greek and Punic ; '^ and also upon rings 



I See Miu. Hunterian. * Ibid. ^ Apollodor. lib. iii. c. i. 

♦ ATHDI MINOTAURO. Gruter. voi. i. p. xxvUi. No. 6. 
s In the cabinet of R. P. Knight. 
6 In the same. Also in the British Museum. 

7 Mas. Hunter, tal). 14. No. ix. * lb. tab. 56. No. iii. 

5 lb. tab. 35. No.ix. 

'^ See a specimen of them on the reverse of a small coin, Mus. Hunter, tab. 67« 
No. V. 
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and fibulae^ wbicb are frequently adorned with symbolical dewken, 
meant to serve as amulets or charms. The bull^ however, both 
in lis iKitural form^ and humanised in various decrees, so as in 
some insttinces to leave only the horns of the iinimal avmbol, is 
perpetually employed upon coins to signify particular rivers 
or streams; which bein^; all derived from the Bacchus Hyes, as 
the Nile was from Osiris, were all represented under the same 
/orm.' 

98. It appears^ therefore, that the asterisk, bull, or Mino- 
taur, in the centre of the square or labyrinth, equally mean the 
same as the Indian lingam — that is, the male personification of 
the productive attribute placed in the female, or heat acting 
upon humidity. Sometimes the bull is placed between two 
dolphins,^ and sometimes upon a dolphin or other fish ; ' and in 
other instances the goat or the ram occupy the same situation;^ 
which are all diflferent modes of expressing different modifica- 
tions of the same meaning in symbolical or mystical writing*. 
The female personifications frequently occupy the same place : 
in which case the male personification is always upon the reverse 
of the coin, of which numerous instances occur in those of Syrar 
cuse, Maples, Tarentum, and other cities. 

99* Ariadne, the fabled wife of -Bacchus, is a personage con- 
cerning whom there has been more confusion of history and al- 
legory than concerning almost any other. Neither, she, nor 
Bacchus, nor Theseus, appear to have been known to the au- 
thor of the Iliad ; the lines concerning them all three being ma« 
nifestly spurious : but in the Odyssey, she is said to have been 
the daughter of Minos, and to have been carried away from 
Crete by Theseus to Athens, where she was killed by Diana — 
that is, died suddenly, before he enjoyed her.^ Such appears to 
have been the plain sense of the passage, according to its true 
and original reading : but Theseus having become a deified and 
symbolical personage, in a manner hereafter to be explained, 
Ariadne became so likewise ; and was therefore fabled to have 
been deserted by him in the island of Naxus; where Bacchus 



* See coins of CaUnia, Seliniis, Gela, Sy barb, &c 

^ See brass coins of Syracuse. 

3 On a gold coin of Eretria in the cabinet of R. P. Knight. Hence the carious 
byran or invocation of the women of £lis to Bacchus : — Extc 8* oih-tn 6 i/ipos 
(r«y HKtwy yvyeuKw) ** E\0«iy i^p«, Atoyvcre, aXiov cf poop hyvov, wv xofn^vriny 
€s waov ry fiotof iroSi 9wv,** Eira Zis twtflovaaf *' A|if ravpt" Plutarch. Qusst. 
Gr^c. 

^ On gold coins of ^gs and CUzomente, in the same collection. 
5 A. 820. 
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fou^d anH married her; in consequence of Avhicli she became 
{he female personification of the attribute which he represented; 
and as such constantly appears in 'the syihbolical monuments of 
art, with all the acces^ry and ^haracteriitic iSmtilems. Some 
pieus heathen^ too, made a bungling alteration, and still more 
bungling interpolation, in the .passage of the Odyssi^, to recon- 
cile historical tradition with religious mythology.' 

100. In many instances, the two personifications are united 
in one ; and fiacchus, who on other occasions is represented as 
a 'beaVded venerable fig'ure^^ appears \ivith the limbs, features, 
^d character of a beautiful young woman \^ sometimes distiu* 
guished by the sprouting horns of the bull,^ and sometimes 
without any other distinction than the crown 6t garta'nd of vine 
or ivy.^ Such were the Phrygian Attis, and Syfian Adonis ; 
whose history, like that of Bacchus, id disguised by poetical 
and allegorical fable; but who, as usually rej^resented in monu- 
ments of ancient art, are androgynous personifications of the 
same attribute^^ accompanied, in different instances, by differ- 
ent accessary symbols. Considered as the pervading and fertiliz- 
ing spirit of the waters, Bacchus differs from Neptune in being 
a general emanation, instead o( a local division, of the pro- 
ductive power ;7 and also in being a personification derived 
from a more refined and philosophical system of religion, 
engrafted upon the old elementary worship^ to wtuch Neptune 
belonged. 

101. It is 'observed by Dionysitis the geographer, that Bac- 
chus was worshipped with peculiar zeal and devotion by the 
ancient inhabitants of some of tlie smaller British islands ;' 

* Eirxc for cxra (which is preserved in some Mss. and Scholia), and by adding 
the following Une, v. 324-; a most maziest interpolation. 

^ See Silver coins of Naxus, and pi. xvi. and zxxtx. of Vol. i. of the Select Spe>- 
cimens. ^ See coins of Cam«rini^:&c« 

^ See gold coins of Lampsacus in Mus. Hunter, and silver of Maronea. 
^ See gold medals of Lampsacus, brass ditto of Rhodes, and pi. xxxix. of Vol. i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

^ Afi/^tpoi yap of 6€0i (notndhiv Km Atowwroi) nyi typos km yow^iau Kvptoi 
"SoKOwrip apxn' civoi. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. v. qu. 3. 

Uwrtilvv 8f ttrrty ^ aircpyaoTMCi} cy rp 7p icat mpi mv ynv iypw iwofus. 
Phnmut. de Nat. Deor. c. iv. 

^ 'Ori V ov fuww TOW oiww Atoiwrw, oXAa km munis ^ptts ^wrnts *E\>iji«e* 
i^yotvrcu Kvptw km ttpxTYoyj *Vf« TlilBapos fioprvs ftycu, k* t. A. Plutarch, de Is. 
ct Osir. 

^ A7X' '* njoioSwr Ircpof iropof , cvOa ytfVMKfS 
Awipwy ovrnraprfifv aycaw¥ ofufiremv 
Opyvfianu rtXwvci Kvra wfjuw t§pa Bokxv* 
Srcifiaficycu Kurtroio fitXtifupvWoio KOpvixfiotSf 
ZtnnfxiM* iroToyijt i« MyvBooos opmnM fixn* «• ^« ^» V. 57(k 
What islands are meant is uncertain ; but probably the Hebrides or Orcadea.. 
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where the women, crowned with ivy, celebrated his. 
clamorous nocturnal rites upon the shores of the 
Northern Ocean, in the aame manner is the Thraci- 
ansdid upon the banks of the Apsinthus^ or the In^ 
dian« upon those of the Ganges.* In Stukeley's Ititie- 
rary is the ground plan of an ancient Celtic or Scandinavian, 
temple, found in Zealand, con^sting of a circle of rude stones 
within a square : and it is probable that many others of these 
circles were originally enclosed in square areas*. Stonehenge is^ 
Che most important monument of this kind now extant ; and 
from a passage of Hecataeus, preserved by Diodorus Siculos,, 
it seems to have been not wholly unknown to that ancient his- 
torian; who might have collected somjB vasue accounts oftlnr 
British islands from die Phoenician and Carthaginian merchants, 
who traded there fox tin. '* The Hy perboreans/* laid he, 
''inhabit an island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo 
is worshipped in a circuli^r temple considerable 
for its size and riches.*' This island can be no other than 
Britain ; in which we know of no traces of any other circular 
temple, which could have^appeaced considerable to a Greek or 
Phoenician of that age. That the account should be imperfect 
and obscure is not surprising ; since even the most inquisitive 
and credulous travellers among the Greeks could scarcely obtaia 
sufficient information concerning the British islands to satisfy 
them of their existence.* A temple of the same form was 
situated upon Mount Zilmissus in Thrace, and dedicated to the 
Sun under the title of Bacchus Sebazius \^ and another is men- 
tioned by Apollonius Rhodius,. which was dedicated to Mars 
upon an island in the Euxine Sea near the coast of the Amazons.^ 
102^ The large obelisks of stone found in many parts of the 
North, such as those at Rudstone and near Boroughbridge in 
Yorkshire, belonged to the same religion : obelisks, as Fliny 
observes* being sacred to the Sun ; whose rays they signified 
both by their form and name.^ They were therefore the em- 



* 'ZKorrauis kcu riv^i htpoi ^ouriv, €V 'rois (uniftpoiv njs KcXrueqf roirot^ neararoy 

Ox^avov €ivou vriffov ovk cAarrw njs "XiKtXias inapxtw 8f Kara inpf vifiw 

rtfuifos re AroWwvoe fieyaXowptrts, nai vaov o^ioXoyov ava$iifuun xoKKois KHtfiff' 
IMtifMPoy ff^aipofihi ry irxqfMTi. Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. c. xiii. The whole passage b 
extremely curious. 

^ Ovrc vriirovs oi$a Koffffertpitas coimtos, §k rwf 6 Yiaffaixtpos iuuv ^ir^ . HeiodoU 
lab. iii. 115. 

3 Macrob. Sat. i, c 18. ♦ Argonaut, lib. u. 1169. * Lib. xxxvi. 1. 14. 

TO tp»s ytvtiTfus coTi (nifitloy, Plutarch. Q. E. 
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l>le!ns of light, the primary and essential emanation of the Deity; 
^^'hence radiating the head, oi^ surrounding it \A'ith a diadem of 
'small obelisks, was a mode of consecration or deification, which 
flattery often employed in the portraits both of the Macedonian 
kings and Roman emperors.' The mystagogues and poets ex- 
pressed the same meaning by the epithet ^TKE/OZ' or ATKAIOS; 
which is occasionally applied to almost every personification of 
the Deity, and more especially to Apollo ; who is likewise cal- 
led ATKHFENEtaS, or as contracted ATKHFENHS: * which 
mythologists have explained bjy an absurd fable of his having 
been born in Lycia{ whereas it signifies the Author or Ge- 
nerator of Light; being derived from ATKH otherwise 
ATKOX, of which the Latin word LUX is a contraction. 

19s. The titles LUCETIUS and DIESPITER applied to 
Jupiter are expressive of the same attribute ; the one signifying 
luminous, and the other the Father of Day, which the 
Cretans called by the name of the Supreme GodJ 'In sym- 
liolical writing the same meaning was signified by the appro- 
priate emblems in various countries ; whence the ZETS MEI- 
AIXIOS at Sicyon, and the Apollo Carinas at Megara in Attica 
were represented by stones of the above-mentioned form ;^ as 
was also the Apollo Agyieus in various places;^ and both 
Apollo and Diana by simple columns pointed at the top ; or, 
as the symbol began to be humanised, with the addition of a 
head, hands; and feet.^ On a Lapland drum the goddess Isa or 
Disa is represented by a pyramid surmounted with the emblem 
^o frequently observed in the hands of the' iEgyptian deities ; 7 
and the pyramid has likewise been observed among the religious 
symbols of the savages of North America.^ The most sacred 



Mta 



'^ See Plin« JPaqegyr. s. lit* and the coins of Antiochus IV. and VI. of Syria, 
Philip IV. of Macedonia, several of the Ptolemies, Augustus, &c. 

^ II. A. 101. Schol. Didym.et Ven, Heraclid. Pant. p. 417. ed. Gale. 

3 Macrob. Sat. i. c. lff« 

^ EoTi Se Ztuf McfXixcos tot Aprfkfus opofufofnemi ITarp^ia aw rtx^ irtiroirificva 
ovScjutqi* wpofuHt S' 6 N€<Aix«M» ^S* Kioirt tcrriy §uctifffitinih Pausan. in Cor. c. 9. s. 6. 

AtBos trap€xofttyos irvpafuios ffxtf*^ ov fuyaXilV royrov hiroKKuva ovofxa^ovai 
KtMivav, Id. in Att. c. 44. s. S, 

^ Ayvievs &€ €<m Kwy «f o^v Xitymify iv tarcuri irpo roty Bvp»ir iZiovs Sc ^atriv 
fKUTovs eipcu AvoXAwyor ol $c Ai«i'U0'ou; ol 8< ofupow* 

Ayvttvs, 6 irpo rw avXmv 0vpti¥ NwvociSijs Kuay, hpos AtoXAmvos, km avros Ocor. 
Suidas in voce Ayvias, Vide et Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. et Schol. in Eurip. Phce- 
nlss. 634. et Eustath. in Horn. p. 166. 

^ *Ori fiTi irpwronrov avr^ icat ir«Sc5 f MTtv ok/mi km XC'/x^f to Xoiiroi/ x^'^'^V f^^^*- 
voTiv €iKa(rfuvop' €x<i 9c ciri rp K€(pakff Kpva^oSy Xoyx^v 8c ty rots xep(T^ km to^ov, 
Pausan. in Lacon. c. 19. s. 2. 

7 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 377. and c. xi« p. 261. 

* Lafitan M(suts des Sanvagesi t. !• p. 146 and 8. 
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idol, too, of the Hindoos in tlie great temple of Jaggemaut^ in 
the province of Orissa, is a pyramidal stone ^' and th^ iiltar in 
the temple of Mesuco, upon which human victims were aacijificed 
to the deity of the Sud^ was a pointed pyramidi on which the 
unhappy captive, was extended upotthis bfick^ in order to Jiaie 
his heart taken out by the priest^ 

104. The spices afMlpipnactes, with wbich.our old cluirches are 
decorated^ come from these ancient symbols ; aiid the wealhet 
cock^, with which the)r are surmounted, though now ov^j^ em- 
ployed to show the. direction, of the wind, were originally 
emblem^ of the Sun :. for the cock is the. natural herald of tlu: 
day; and therefore sacred to .the fountain of. liffht.l In die 
symbolical writing of the. Chinese,. the Sun if still represented 
by a cock in a circle ;^ apd a mod^nn Parsee would suffer death, 
rather than b.e guilty of the crime of killing one. It appears 
on many ancient coins, . with some symbol of the passive pro- 
ductive power on the reverse ; ^ and m other instances it is unir 
ted with pri^pic and other .emblems and devices, signify in^differ- 
cnt atti-ibutes combined.^ 

105. The Egyptians, aqspn^ Mhom the, obelisk and. pyramid 
were most frequently employed, held that there were two oppcb- 
site powers in the world perpetually acting against eftch omer.; 
the one generating and the otjier destroying ; the. former af 
whom they called Osijis, and the latter Typhon. By tho coor 
tentioaof these, two, that mixtune of g9od and evil, ofprocnA* 
tion and dissolution, \^hicli was thought to constitute tBe hii^ 
mony of the world, was. supposed to be produced;' and tlip 
notion of. such a necessary mixture,, or r^cipcocal operation. 



■ Hamilton's Travels in India. ^ Acosta's History of the Indies, p. 382. 

3 *HX(Ou Sc Upov ^xuriv §iyai rw opviBa^ km ttyyfKfty avuvai fitWovros rov ^Kiov. 
Pausan. lib., v. p. 444. 

^ Pour peindre le Soleil, ils Qes Chinois) niettent un Coq dans un Cerde. Cu 
Halde, vol, ii. p. 262. ^ Hyde de Rclig. vet. Persaruni. 

^ See coins of Himera, Samothrace, Suessa, &c. ^ lb. and Selinas. 

^ OvK eof y€Poiro x»pii vrdXa km, Koxa^ 
oAX' vrri ris tnrfKpasUy inrr* cxciv Ka\vs» 

Eurip. apud Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 
Tcua fieyiffrri km Atos Mdrfp, 
6 fuv avdponretv km $€tw ywerttp, 
ri V iypofioKovs trrayovas various 
vapadf^afi&^ri rutrci Ovvrovsy 
T(KT€i 8c fiopav, ^vXa re drifwp* 
;(»pc( 8* oirurv ra fitv 9K 70105 
^vvr* CIS yMoy ra 8^ air' MBtpiov 
fiKaarovra yoviis cti ovpaviov 
iFohop 7}\6€ vaKiy. k. r. A.. 

£jusd» in Grotii excerpt, p. 417. 
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vras> according to Pliitarcb, of immemorial antiquity^ 
derived from the earliest thealogists and legislators^ 
not only in traditions and reports, but also in myste- 
ries and sacred rites both Greek aiid Barbarian.' 
Fire was held to be the efficient principle of botli ; and, ac- 
cording to some of the later Egyptians, that astherial fire sup- 
posed to be concentered in tlie Sun:- but Plutarch controverts this 
opinion, and asserts that Typhon, the evil or destroying power, 
was a terrestrial or material fire, essentially different from the 
tttherial; although he, as well as other Greek writers, admits 
bim to have been the brother of Osiris, equally sprung from 
KPONOS and PEA, or Time and Matter.* la this however, 
as in other instances, he was seduced, partly by hi» own pre* 
judices, and partly by the new system of the Egyptian Plato- 
nics ; according to which there was an original evil principle in 
nature, co-eternal with the good, and acting in perpetual oppo* 
sition to it. 

106. This opinion owes its or^[in to a false notion, which we 
are apt to form, of good and evil, by considering them as self- 
existing inherent properties, instead of relative modifications 
, dependent upon circumstances, causes, and events : but, though 
patronised by very learned and distinguished individuals, it does 
not appear ever to have formed a part of the religious system 
of any people or established sect. The beautiful allegory 
ct die two casks in the Iliad, makes Jupiter the distributor 
i^ both good and evil ;^ which Hesiod also deduces frbm the 
same gods> The statue of Olympian Jupiter at Megara, 
begun by Phidias and Theocosmus, but never finished, the work 
hikving been interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, had the 
Seasons and Fates over his head, to show, as Pausanias says, 
that the former were regulated by him, and the latter obedient 
to bis will.^ In the citadel of Argos was preserved an ancient 
statue of him in wood, said to have belonged to king Priam, 
which had three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity Thor sometimes 
faad,7) to show the triple extent of his power and providence. 



'Aio Kai TcafivaXcuos avni KareufiP €K $€o\oyw Kai vofAoBerwv us irotrrras Hai 
^tXo<ro^v5 So^o, T7JV apxny ^WTvrw txowray rriv Ze vtffrw iffx^P^ **** ^vat^aXttTrrov, 
owe cv Xayois fiovov, ov8c €P (p^fifuuSy aXXxi w re rcXcrai;, cv tc Bwrtms Kai Bapfiapois 
Kcu 'EAAijcrt voWoucov vepu^pofxvnfiVy k, t. A. de Is. et Osir. p. 369. 

fafeadeUf uvufuyriycUf towto. afro\€ff$ai, ft^tuBrivat, HiOKpiOrivai, ravro. Hippo- 
crat. Aiavr. 1. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 355. Biodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 18. 3 n. 627. * E^. 60. 

^ Pausan, is Attic, c. 40. f 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 5 lb. 
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over Heaven^ Earth, and Hell ;' and, in the Orphic hymns or 
mjstic invocationiy he is addressed as the gi?er of life, and the 
destroyer.* 

107. The third eye of thb ancient statue was in tbe forehead ; 
and it seems that the Hindoos have a symbolical figure of the 
same kind :' whence we may venture 'to infer that tbe Cyclops, 
concerning whom there are so many inconsistent fablea^ owed 
their fictitious being to some such euigmatical compositions. 
According to the ancient theogony attributed to Hesiod, tbqr 
were the sons of Heaven and £artb| and brothers of Saturn or 
Time ;^ signifying, according to the Schdiast, the cbcular or 
central powers/ the principles of the general raoUon of the snip 
verse above noticed. The Cyclops of the Odyssey is a totally 
different personage : but as he b said to be the son of Nep- 
tune or the Sea, it is probable that he equally sprang from 
some emblematical figure, or allegorical tale. Whether the 
poet meant him to be a giant of a one-^yed race, or to have lost 
his other eye by accident, is uncertain ; but the former it most 
probable, or he would have told what the accident was. — In an 
ancient piece of sculpture, however, found in Sicily, the artist 
has supposed the latter, as have also some learned modems.^ 
. 108. The Egyptians represented Ty phon by the Hippopo* 
tamos, the most fierce and savage animal known to them; and, 
upon his back they put a hawk lighting with a serpent, to aigni* 
fy the direction of his power ; for the hawk was the emblem of 
power,' as the serpent was of life ; whence it was employed as 
the symbol of Osiris, as well as. of Typh'on.^ Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to Apollo ;9 but we do not recollect to 
have seen it on any monuments of their art, thougb other birds 
of prey, such as the eagle and cormorant, frequently occur.'^ 
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24. s. 5. ^ Hymn, ixxii. ed. Gesncr. 3 Asiatic Rescarclies, vol. i. p. S4S. 

♦ V. 139, #tc. 

^ KvKKbma.srai€yKVKSMvsZwfaiixi5. Schol. vet. in vers. 139. 

The two lines 144-5 in tbe text, containing the etymology of the name» appear 
to be spurious ; the liceatious extended form his being incompatible with the lan- 
guage of the old poets. 

^ See Houel V oyage en Sicile, pi. cxxxvii., et Damm. Lex. 

6 Ei/ 'Ep/uoToXci $€ Tvifkayos ayaXfia Ztucyvovai linroy 'vorafiuof c^* od fiefiriKt 
t€pa^ wpfi fiaxotifvos* ry /uy Imr^ roy Twpuva ifucyvyrfs^ ry 8c Upwct Hvyofuy imi 
ap-xrjv, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 871. fol. 

^ rpa^ovai Kai Upiuci roy 0€oy rovrov (Ocipai) iroXAcucir. Ibid. 

^ Aristoph. Opioid, v. 514. 

9 The latter on the coins of Agrigentum, as tlie symbol of Hercules : the fbnnerj 
as the symbol of Jupiter, is the most common of all devices; 
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The eagle is sometimes reptesented fighting with a serpent, and 
sometimes destroying a hare;' which, being the most prolific of 
all quadrupeds, was probably the emblem of fertility .* In these 
compositions the eagle must have represented the destroying 
attribute: but^ whenalone^ it probably meant the same as the 
JEgyptian hawk : whence it was the usual symbol of the su- 
preme Godwin whom the Greeks united the three great attributes 
of treatioR) preservation, and destruction. The ancient Scan- 
dinavians placed it upon the head of their god Thor^ as they did 
thd bull upOD his breast,' to signify the same union of attributes ; 
which we sometimes find in subordinate personifications among 
the Greeks* On the ancient Phoenician coins above cited, ah 
eagle perches on the sceptre, and the head of a bull projects 
from the chair of a sitting figure of Jupiter, similar in all r^ 
spects to that on the coins of the Macedonian kings, supposed to 
be copied from the statue by Ptiidias at Olympia, the composi- 
tion of which appears to be of earlier date. 



ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. G, TOWNSEND. 

Part Yl.--[Continuedfrom No. XLi^IL p. 10.] 

Section X. — Origin o/Tsabatsm. 

Fbom considering the state of mankind in the earlier post- 
diluvian agesy and the origin and meaning of the emblems uni- 
versally adopted among them, we are led to the very inter- 
esting questions^ of the Origin of their Erroneous Religious 
Opinions. 

The first question that here demands attention is, whether tlie 
worship of the heavenly host, or of the spirits of their ances- 
tors, originally prevailed among mankind. Dr. Hugh Farmer 



' See coins of Chalcis in Euboea, of Elis, Agrigentum, Croto, &c. 
^ See coins of Messena, Rhegium, &c. It was also deemed aphrodisiac and 
androgynous. See Philostrat. Imag. 

3 01. Rudbeck. Atlantic, p. ii. c.v. p. 800. and 821. 
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published a very learned and celebrated treatise on the general 
prevalence of the worship of human spirits, in which he en- 
deavours to prove that hero-worship preceded tsabaism^ 
Mr. Faber, with many others, is of the same opinion. After the 
most impartial, and caieful examination of the contending en- 
dence, I cannot but differ from this laborious writer, and agree 
with M r. Bryant, and other authorities of no less weight than 
those who have advocated the opposite side of the question, that 
the first idolatry was the undue veneration, and subsequent 
homage, of the heavenly host. This opinion seems confinoeil, not 
only by the testimony of Mainionides and SanchoDiathon, but 
by the consideration of the very early prevalence of. the general 
knowledge of astronomy after the flood ; by the peculiar circum- 
stance, not only that the worship of the heavenly host was pun* 
ishable by the civil magistrate in the time of Job, as an idola- 
trous ceremony, but from tbe total omission of the notice of any 
other species of idolatry at that time ; by the assumption by 
Nahor of one of the titles of the Sun ; by the universal tra- 
dition of the oriental nations on the one handj apd the actual 
assertion of scripture on the other, that idolatry existed in tbe 
family of Abraham ; added to the many arguments adduced in 
support of that traditional notion, that the idolatry of his fiianily 
was tsabaistical ; by the antiquity of the Indian and other orienbil 
zodiacs; by the opinion of a large proportion of the most 
learned men ; by the researches of Mr. Bryant, and the valuable 
authority of Dr. Hales. From all these^ and many other consider- 
ations, 1 am compelled to believe, in opposition to Mr. Faber, 
that the original idolatry of mankind was the worship of the 
heavenly host, and that it began and proceeded in the most gra- 
dual and insensible manner. Some of the authorities here 
referred to have supposed that the worship of the heavenly 
host was antediluvian ; if so, it was handed down by tradition 
through the sons of Ham to the primitive postdiluvians. Though 
this supposition seems to be confirmed by the antiquity. of Ae 
zodiacs, (which, if their claims to such an early origin are really 
well-founded, might have been preserved by the sons of Noah,) 
it is by no means necessary to be received. Some knowledge 
of astronomy must have existed before the flood, or the earth 
could not have been cultivated ; and whatever was the extent of 
that antediluvian astronomy, it must have been knovKU to the 
early postdiluvians. 

The evidence, however, is incomplete, and I shall not insist on 
any point which appears so dubious; I shall merely, as I cannot 
but tliink upon the most satisfactory evidence, assume, that the 
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MTorship of the heavenly host was the first corruption of the pri- 
niitive truth ; and of that corruption shall proceed to trace the 
origin. Alt other false notions of the Pagans we shall find 
were easily deducible from this original perversion ; and each^ 
howerer gross, is founded on> or apparently connected with, 
and defended by; its similarity to the peculiar doctrine of uncor* 
rupted patriarchisnfi, from which it will be no less easy to show 
that they weret originally respectively derived. 

Hie sole principle aipon which our present enquiry is con- 
ducted is this, that the Scriptures are true; therefore man never, 
as our pretended philosophers assert, has been, or could have 
been, in assCvage state. He was never left to tlie unassisted use 
of his own re^stson: he was constantly guided, dhrected, and con- 
trolled by tbe comoistfids and dictates of continued revelation ; 
impartedT slccording to his wants, and never entirely deserting 
him. We may Utterly reject, th^pefore^as too absurd and con- 
temptible, all thos6 theories which represent man as ignorant of 
4 Deity,, and frequently gazing upon the Sun and Moon, and 
gradually admiring them more and^ more for their utility, beauty, 
and splendor,, till he at leiTgth began to consider them either as 
the actual rulers of mankind, or the best visible representations 
^ the -Deity. Neither ought we to be contented with that 
dass of reasoners which represents man as gradually forgetting 
Ood, and directing his attention to the Heavenly host, till they 
alone became the objects of his adoration. Against these hy* 
potheses, however ingeniously they may be defended, we have 
evidence to prove that revelation wiis bestowed on man from 
the beginning, and that when Tsabaism began to prevail in the 
time of Job, and of Nahor, the knowledge of the true God was 
ffo universal, and the influence of the uncorrupted patriarchal 
polity so great, that idolatry was punishable by the civil magis- 
trate. Tsabaism, therefore, we may justly conclude, though 
the supposition is contradictory to the theory of many learned 
men, originated neither in ignorance nor stupid wonder. It was 
the offspring neither of poetical admiration, perverted science, 
nor wilfu I apostacy, though all these causes contributed to increase 
the attachment of the primitive idolaters to this favorite error, 
and to perpetuate its dominion. The origin of Tsabaism 
must be sought in some more reasonable source. It must have 
been derived from some imperceptible innovation on the pa- 
triarchal faith ; adapted to the opinions of ilie faithful worship- 
pers of the true God; recommended by the appearance of wis- 
dom, by plausrble ar^ments, and an apparent identity with the 
uncorrupted faith. 1 argue from the nature of thelhuman mind. 
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Religious opinions are never altered> either violentlyj suddeolyi 
needlessly, unnaturally, or witliout some |[Ood reason. The 
first postdiluvians were for a long time unanimoua in .their wor* 
ship of the true God ; their faith was guarded and presenred by 
the obsenrancesy the ritual, and the arkite ceremonies above- 
mentioned. They had much knowledge among tbem, and 
there can be no greater absurdityi than to imagine that men thus 
circumstanced would suddenly worship the Sun, because, ib^y 
observed his brightness, his b^uty, or bis majesty. They must 
have connected these ideas with their own pre-formed religioOi 
and have permitted the new homage to beein, and continue^ 
with the idea that they were pleasing their Maker, and oflfer^ 
ing greater homage to Uim ; though they departed in some mi- 
nute innovations from the practice of their ancestors. 

I . thought it necessary to make these remarks, as I believe 
that 1 have the misfortune to be entirely unsupported by the 
various learned authors who have treated upon these subjected 
in the opinion I have formed respecting the probable origin of 
the worship of the Sun. It. is briefly this : 

In the early ages of the world, the Deity was pleased to.covk 
vince mankind of his continued superintendance and presefice» 
by the visible appearance of a bright and splendid flame. This 
manifestation of his actual providence was known by the name 
of the Shecbinah. Before the flood, it is said to have been conr 
staiitly stationed at the entrance of Paradise, to direct the atteo- 
tiou of the antediluvians to the tree of life, and the future hea- 
ven, which was typified by the garden their father had lost; it 
marked also the place where the true worshippers were to offer 
their sacrifices. Thus Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord ; that is, he departed from the presence of the Shecbinah, 
from the assembly of the true worshippers ; for no man can hide 
himself from God. After the deluge^ the Shecbinah, or sudden 
flame from above, appearing miraculously, suddenly, on impor* 
tant occasions, and so brightly, splendidly, and supematurally, 
that it could neither be imitated, nor suspected to be of earthly 
origin, was the signal of acceptance with the Deity. Thus the 
sacrifice of Noah was honored by the visible symbol of a present 
God. In the same manner was dignified the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. By this undoubted token of acceptance the missions of 
Moses, Gideon, and Elijah were confirmed. The chapter in 
the book of Kings, in which Elijah is described as appealing to 
the idolaters, and demonstrating his divine legation, is one of 
4lie most beautiful and splendid compositions, if considered only 
in a literary point of view, ever read. The same glory proved 
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to Solonibn and the Israelites, in the most solemn and magnifi- 
cent manner, the approbation of the giver of revelation at the 
dedication of the temple. The same glory too appeared to 
Isaiah, to the shepherds, at the transfigurationi to St. Paul on 
his journey to -Damascus. Other instances might have been 
adduced; but these are sufficient to prove that the same symbol 
of the divinity has uniformly appeared in all ages of the Church, 
and that it was well known to the first race of man, from the 
time when they were few in number. It was always universally 
known. It was by the appointment of God himself presented 
to the attention of man, and it is the opinion of the learned Jo- 
seph Mede and other divines, that the same Shechinah. will be 
again manifested at that period, when the second advent of our 
Messiah shall announce the second destruction of the world. 

Now as all error is a perversion of tnith, either by new com- 
binations of -its component doctrines by adding to, subtracting 
from, or altering by imperc^tible innovation:), and apparently 
immaterial glosses, the purer creed ; and as it was impossible tb 
deny that the Shechinah was a proof of tlie presence and conti- 
nued power of the one true God ; it is but i^atural to suppose 
that the incipient corruption would begin at the most evident 
and undoubted truth: and I have no doubt that the collected 
evidence of facts will prove the accuracy of this hypothesis-^ 
That the Sun was first venerated as the symbol of the continued 
influence and presence of the Deity ; and that the first cause of 
that veneration, which afterwards degenerated into actual wor- 
ship, was its similarity to the Shechinah, which was well known 
to all the primitive nations. 

Maimonides declares most expressly, that in their first depar- 
ture from pure religion, men worshipped the host of heaven ; 
among other reasons, because God had divided with them his 
brightness : TIM DH? p/TT are the Original words. Now the 
word "TD3, is the very word used in £xodus xxiv. l6, 17, and 
in many other passages of scripture, to express the glory of that 
visible supernatural fire, which manifested the presence of Jeho- 
vah. He imparted, therefore, (the words may be translated), 
the glory of the Shechinah to the stars ; or, *' H e made 
the Shechinah permanent in the heavens;'' though its ca- 
sual appearance for wise purposes was permitted in the usual 
manner upon earth. And because, Maimonides proceeds, 
the host of heaven thus partook of the glory of Jehovah, they 
were venerated among mankind; that is, they were originally ve- 
nerated aa the symbols of God's presence ; and in after ages, 
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when the piimary object of tlieir veneration was forgotteo^ they 
were worshipped an the dispensers of blessings, and the given 
of all good to mankind. 

This idea derives additional confirmation irom the acconnt 
given us by Sanchoniathon, who lived l6d years before the rei 
puted destruction of Troy^ of the idolatry and apostac; of the 
second generation of men. From the names and circumstanGes 
recorded, It is well argued by Dr. Hales, that Cain and l^is wife 
are there meant. They are said to have been the offspring of 
the first pair, and in seasons of drought to have stretched out 
their hands towards the Sun, as the Lord of the heavens. 

Unless the worship of tlie Sun originated in some such main 
ner as I have now intimated, Cain, or whoever is meant by 
Sanchoniathon, would not have petitioned the Sun for rain. 
He had been accustomed to the Sbechinah : he went out firom 
its presence ; and when in distress, he- looked to the Sun, as the 
permanent Sbechinah. He addressed his God as Baal Sameui 
the Lord of the heavens. The inspired writers call the true 
God <' Jehovah Tsabaoth,'' Lord of the host of heaven, include 
ing the Sun, which was absurdly dignified with the divine titles. 
Cain remembered the period when he bowed down before die true 
Sbechinah, and unwilling even in his affliction to return to the 
visible Church, whose communion he had forsaken, he offered 
up his useless repentance and rejected petitions to another sup- 
posed visible emblem of the D^ty. 

The Sun wa8<:onsidered as a permanent Sbechinah : admiration 
soon changed into veneration and homage. From the worship 
of the Sun the progress was easy to that of the heavenly host; 
and as God himself had permitted the appearance of fire to be 
the symbol of his presence, the incipient veneration of that eie-* 
nient and of the Sun, would be, as we find it was, at one time, 
universally prevalent. 

This we believe to have been the case among the 'several 
branches of that family which settled at Sbinar. 

Section Xh^-Origin of Damonoiatfy. 

We now come to the difficulty — by what means, or on what 
account, the idolaters attributed to mortals the titles of their 
solar Deity ; and from what source the worship of their deified 
ancestors originated ? 

Not only had the will of the Deity permitted the Sbechinah 
to appear to man, to manifest his continued presence ; he had 
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condescended to control^ and guide, and counsel the heads of 
families, 6r the several individuals to whom it appeared good, 
by communicating his will by a super*human Being, in human 
form; which Being is called in IScripture the angel, or the 
messenger Jehovah. In support of this opinion we have the 
indisputable, and the undisputed testimony of the Jewish 
Church, the Christian Church, particularly in its primitive and 
purer periods ; we have the whole weight of unauthorised tra- 
dition, and the literal interpretation of Scripture. This was 
the word of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. This was the great Being which appeared to the 
principal individuals of the Jewish Church, and after the lapse 
of the destined time, tabernacled among the Jews, fuliilled the 
predictioDi of his servants the prophets, and was sacrificed on 
the cross as the long-announced propitiation for the sins of 
man. 

^ On the appearances of this divine personage to^he early 
antedildvian, and postdiluvian patriarchs, was founded the 
doctrine of the Avatars of the Hindoos. An Avatar among' 
the Hindoos means a descent of the Deity : and man had been 
encouraged since the fall to expect a permanent incarnation of 
the bniiser of the serpent's head. The appearances, however, of 
which we are now speaking, were all transitory. When the 
object for which they had been permitted was accomphshed,' 
the miraculous appearance was withdrawn. The form which 
bad been presented to an individual was seldom presented ai second 
time: and thus, as Mr. Faber has justly observed, the precise 
aspect of the human form that served as a vehicle to the divi- 
nity in one, could not have been known to another, age. llie 
doctrine of the incarnation of the promised Messiah was known 
from the beginning, but it was misunderstood even by £ve ; 
who, when Cain was bom, exclaimed, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord ; or, as it should be translated, I have obtained 
the man, even Jehovah himself. It was wisely intended that 
the attention of mankind should be constantly directed to their 
great deliverer ; but as there bad now been several manifesta- 
tions of the divine presence, and it was not known when there 
might be anotlier, an opening presented itself to an ambitious 
and daring man, to assume the title of the incarnate Son ; to 
call himself the benefactor and guardian of mankind ; to originate 
castes by denominating his own family sacred; and, when he 
had secured to one class the sacerdotal and military influence, 
to impose those opinions by the sword, wfaficb he had at the 
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beginning recommended, and extended by mildness and pertM* 
sion. Such was the policy, and such the apostacy of Nimrody 
as it may be almost demonstrated from the united teatiiiioBy <rf 
the traditions of the East, the scattered remarks of ancieBt 
writers, the exact agreement of this theory with ail the remain- 
ing authenticated history of this remote age, and its perfect 
harmony witli the subsequent narrative of Scripture. 

As this incarnate Being was considered as a divine person, and 
the Son of God, and as Nimrod claimed the authority and titles 
of the incarnate, it is evident that his father or his ancestor must 
from some cause have been also considered as divine. Nimrod 
was descended in a right line from Ham, who was the elder bora 
of Noah. To the line of the eldest was attached the right of 
primogeniture, and the honor of becoming the human pvenl 
of the Messiah, unless that right of primogeniture was forfeited ; 
as it was by Ham. Assuming to himself the title of the incai^ 
nate, as a divine person, Nimrod taught the people that not 
only himself but his family were sacred, as the continned, p«N 
manent incarnations of the promised Son ; and therefore that 
his ancestors, who had borne this character, and had been bene* 
factors to mankind, were entitled to their homage and venera- 
tion; therefore Noah, and Ham, and Chus, were worshipped. 
£ut as the Sun in the heavens was the visible symbol of the Deity, 
their veneration of the Sun was just ; and as their ancestors 
were divine, and therefore entitled to their homage, therefore it 
was that the Sun and their ancestors were identified ; the actions 
of men Mere attributed to the Sun, and the powers of the Sun 
in turn were attributed to mortals. Thus the heathen Oods 
all bear the titles of the Sun, though they act and speak as men. 
Nimrod was the son of Chus, who gave name to the family of 
the Cuthim, or Scythi, or Cudiites, who in all ages have coth^ 
trolled their brethren : he was known by the name Belus, or 
Baal, a common name for the Sun : he was called also Ni« 
nus, or the incarnate ; the union of the two names in one per* 
son accurately describes the nature and source of the idolatry. 

Thus were the appearing of the Shechinah, and of the angel 
Jehovah, perverted to an incipient, and imperceptibly innovating 
and corrupting idolatry. Nimrod claimed to be considered as 
the expected permanently incarnate and divine son ; his deceased 
father was venerated as the solar Deity, from whom, as a God, 
that divine Being was to descend. The effects of their union 
of policy, usurpation, and violence, are related in Scripture : 
War and all its evils began with a false religion ; and the earth 
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has not even yet recovered frotli the contaminations and conse* 
qaences of the idolatries of Babylon^ the mother and first cause 
of apostacy from God. 



Section XII. 

Causes of the dissensions at Shinar, and origin of the two great 

sects among the ancient idolaters, 

' From the histories of Nimrod still presy*ved in the East, 
more particularly from a rare tract entitled the Dabistan^ dis- 
covered among some refugee Persians in India, by Sir William 
Jones, which celebrates Nimrod under the title of Maha Beli, 
or the great Belus : from the testimony of Justin^ and Strabo 
and others, we learn that Nimrod established a powerful empire. 
The laws by which he governed this empire, and the means by 
which he obtained and secured the power, are preserved in that 
ancient work the Institutes of Menu, which is the same as tlie 
Desatir of the Iranian Mahabad or Nimrod. From these 
sources of information we learn, that the institution of castes 
began at Shinar, by securing to the sacred family of the incar- 
nate One the whole military and sacerdotal power, and sub- 
jugating by this means his more unguarded and unsuspecting 
brethren. 

The manner in which the doctrine of frequent incarnations 
prevailed among the pagans, may be clearly illustrated by that 
passage of Homer, in M'hich N«ptune is represented as coming 
to the assistance of the Greeks. ' The Trojans were beginning 
to be successful, when the Greeks suddenly recovered them- 
selves, being rallied by Calchas, a chieftain whose influence 
among them was great, from his possessing the three usual 
characteristics of the heads of families in those early ages; 
being at once the prophet, the priest, and leader of a tribe. 
The sudden assistance of Calchas, who came from the ships 
to which the Greeks were retiring, was ascribed to the power 
of a Deity; and the chieftain himself was supposed to be not 
the very individual with whom they were acquainted, but an 
incarnation of Neptune in a mortal form. In this way, when 
the doctrine of the incarnation was once perverted, gods were 
multiplied for ever : the attributes of Deity were ascribed to men ; 
to heroes, lawgivers, statesmen, and particularly to heads of 
families. The several advantages deduced from the change of 
seasons, the pleasures arising from scenery, the glories of the 
ocean, and the sun; every thing in short which deligbted tbQ 
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eye, anS gladdened the beait| wai attributed to the itnroediate^ 
agency of a present Deity ; who multiplied himself in every 
form^ and in infinite variety. Hence the genius of mythology 
gave satyrs to woods — naiads to fountains — nymphs to groves — 
and gods and goddesses to every place and event ; to every 
imagination^ and every metaphysical notion. 

We now have arrived at that very difficult question which 
has embarrassed all incjuirers into this mteresting subject. Mr. 
Faber has not shown his usual discrimination in his investigation 
of the point : he has '' indented and dovetailed" the collected 
traditions and facts into his system ; but his hypothesis seems 
to fail at this most important and essential part of his discus- 
sion. The pagans were divided into two great heresies. '^ la 
many countries these have been long, completely, and amicably 
blended together; in others they severally subsist in a slate of 
well-marked distinction : and in one, at least, they are separated 
by the bitterest hostility, though wiUi an apparent incoosistenci 
the objects of their worship confessedly melt into each other, 
aad the same deity is in effect venerated by both. It is difficult 
to fix upon the proper appellations by which the two kindred 
theological systems of these two predoniinating sects may bi; 
best designated. From their supposed founders, adopting the 
phraseology with which Epiphanius has been furnished by 
certain ancient records, we may call one Scythism, and the' 
other lonism : or from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we may call the one Buddhism, or Hermetism, or Tautism ; 
and the other Scythism, or^sirism, or Dionuism ; or lastly, 
from the officiating ministers of religion, we may call the one 
Samanianism, or Sarmanianism, and the other Brahmanism, 
or Druidism." Thus far Mr. Faber, and with him 1 shall use 
the terms Buddhism, and Brahmanism ; not as being in any way 
peculiarly apposite, but as the more well known and familiar^ 
appellation. 

Mr. Faber supposes that both these sects originated at Shinar^ 
It seems more probable that Buddhism, or the simpler form of 
apostacy, preceded Brahmanism, which alone originated at 
Shinar: and when the several tribes, who hitherto had been 
united under Nimrod as the supposed incarnate deliverer who 
should raise them to greatness, and which tribes had already 
forsaken the worship of Jehovah, in professing Buddhism, re* 
fused to accede to the further innovations of Nimrod, then 
began those violent dissentions, and fierce wars, which are cele- 
brated in ancient traditional history as the wars of the Titans, 
or the giants, with the immortal god8« 
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It will here be necessary to' explain th^ characteristic differ- 
ences between Buddhism and Brabmapism. 

Buddhism is idolatry in its more simple and incipient state : 
Brahmanism is idolatry in its more matured^ regular, and com- 
plicated form. Buddhism was the worship of the Sun as the 
visible emblem of deity, miited with the veneration of their first 
deified ancestor, whether Adam« or Noah, or Ham, or Chus, 
under the form of the graven image of a man, who was uni- 
formly considered as an incarnation of the deity. Though the 
ritual of both was the same, there was this wide, and remark- 
able difference, that the . Buddhist? erecteci no temple to the 
honor of their God, as they considered tlie whole world to be 
his temple: they did not venerate a variety of images ;'tbeif 
homage waa paid but to one^ although they believed in repeated 
incarnations of tiie divine Being*. Buddhism in short was. the 
union of theism ami morality, .with the perverted doctrine 
9f the belief in the Shechinah as a visible symbol of God^s preV 
sence, and the doctrine of the incarjiation. It.must have differed 
hut little at the beginning from the worship of the Patriarchs : 
and its votaries would have been. induced in great numbera to 
give credence to the bold pretensions of Nimrod when bm 
assuiiied the title of the promised Incarnate, the divine Sovereign 
announced to the world from the fall of num. Epiphaniua ex>* 
pressly asserts that this heresy existed from the flood to the 
building of the tower; that is, the corruption, began, and made 
progress so imperceptibly, that it was impossible to ascertain 
when or where it originated. It was in great measure the natural 
consequence of the appointed di^rsion from Nachahevan ; 
and it no where openly opposed, or disturbed, much less 
attacked or persecuted, the unperverted worshippers of Jehovah, 
among the pristine patriarchial families. 

In this state of things Nimrod assumed the name of the in- 
carnate Son, and attracted to his standard, not only the depen- 
dants and branches of the family of Ham, but thousands of the 
corrupted votaries of the kindred heresy. At Shinar began the 
dominion of Brahmanism ; of that system of faith and practice 
which, in after times, degenerated into the most abandoned and 
atrocious infamy. Aa the corruption was gradual, we can 
scarcely imagine that the usurper would venture to encourage 
the profligate lives and creed, which afterwards disgraced his 
tribe ; and it is most probable that some ages elapsed before the 
abominable code was matured to that excess and loathsomeness, 
which established murder and prostitution as religious ceremonies; 
and which debauches the imagination of the most cautious and 
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virtuous, who attempt to trace the details of its unutterable cor- 
ruptions. Brahmamsm is the worship of the host of heaven; 
of the various heads of the tribes of Chus, or of tfite eminent 
primitive ancestors of mankind^ who were all said to have been 
incarnations of a benevolent deity. It perverted to lust the 
doctrine of the incarnation^ and to cruelty and murder the 
doctrine of the atonement. It subsequently taught a variety 
of mingled, philosophical, astronomical, and inconsisteet theo- 
ries ; which by the general conquests, and sometimes by the 
mild influence of the arts and knowledge of the Cuthites, who 
were dispersed from Shiuar, were gradually incorporated in the 
creed of their more regular, quiet, peaceable, and less informed 
brethren. Yet many ages must have elapsed before the linea- 
ments of this portrait were matured. The human mind cannot 
tolerate any sudden, abrupt or violent innovation in religioii. 
We are justified therefore in supposing that Nimrod made at 
first but that one attempt recorded in the Scripture, to innovate, 
by additional errors, upon the simple heresy of the Buddhists. 
We shall see with what success his design was crowned, and en- 
deavour to trace the origin of the more flagitious, and (I grieve to 
say) still permanent corruptions of the primitive truth. 

Between these two sects began civil and religious dissensions, 
which terminated in fierce and cruel wars, in the dispersion 
of the Cuthite followers of Nimrod, and, accordinj^ to the 
oriental traditions, in the destruction of the pretended incarnate. 
The question is, from what cause did these wars originate, when 
both parties were agreed in essentials i Mr. Faber has collected 
a vast mass of proof that the institution of castes commenced at 
Shinar, and I have not met sufficient reason to differ with him 
on this point, though this circumstance seems to add at first 
sight some difiiculty to the question, from what cause tli^ dis* 
sensions' originated at Shinar among the apostates from the true 
religion. On closer examination, however, this very institution 
of castes affords a complete solution to the difficulty. 

Mr. Faber has shown that a lai^e body of the unmixed Cutfaim 
of the miUtary caste, being peculiarly attached to the Buddhic 
superstition, left their brethren, and retired to that high country 
which extends from the £uxine to Upper India ; these were after- 
wards known by the name of Scythians, and were the ancestors 
of the Germans, the Goths, the Chinese, and Birman nations ; 
now Mr. Bryant has shown that great dissensions took place 
at the dispersion between the two parties, and there must have 
been some adequate cause to induce not merely the inferior 
tribes, but even a large part of the more privileged and envied 
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tftste to secede firom the dominion of Nimrod. The provoca* 
tion must have been proportionably great : the innovation in their 
religion must have been of the most offensive nature, though 
byfio means so glaringly odious as the subsequent gradations 
of vice and error. The first cause will appear to have been 
the building of the tower^ and the second) the introduction of 
actual immorality into the corrupted religioq of the patriarchs. 

'' They found a plain in the land of Shinar/' says the inspired 
narrative^ *' and they dwelt there, and they said one to another^ 
let us build us a city and a tower whose top may reach to hea- 
ven, and let us make a name^ lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth. And the Lord came down to see 
the city, and. the tower which the children of men built. And 
the Lord scattered th^m abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth, and they left off to build the city." 

I have omitted the. clauses which relate the confusion of lan- 
guages, as this was the result and not the cause of the divisions 
to which we refer. To save time, I shall paraphrase the words 
instead of entering into a long discussion on their meaning ; 
premising ocily that, as- I have already observed in the d7th 
number of the Classical Journal, the . Cuthites only, though 
with an immense proportion of the whole of the human race 
then existing, w^re concerned in the building of the tower, and 
the settlement at Shinar ; the rest had retired to their respective 
settlements^ appointed by their ancestor .Noah. The passage 
niay be thus paraphrased : 

They found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt 
there many years^ without attempting any farther innovation in 
the already much corrupted patriarchal religion ; although Chus 
and Nimrpd were incessantly engaged in extending the influence 
of their family, in employing a certain number of the most emi- 
nent in hunting, and in securing to themselves and their partizans, 
the whole civH, military, and sacerdotal power. — At length> when 
Nimrod had gradually obtained, and {)ermanently secured consi- 
derable influence^ he^ and the chieftains of the several families 
attached to him, proposed that some bond of union be established 
to prevent their dispersion. Let us build a city, capable of re- 
ceiving all our followers, and let us build a tower in preserva- 
tion of the ancient religion, that we may still commemorate the 
arkite rites, and maintain the honor of those ancestors who 
were incarnations of the deity: this tower shall be lofty as 
Ararat. Let us make a name, of distinction for ourselves^ we 
will adopt the dove as our banner, (vide Bryant) and by thus 
fprniing ovirselyes into one united family, we shaU preyeot our 
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dispersion over the earthy as our other brethren of Japfaet and 
Shem have been dispensed from Nachshevan. Tbe Cuthim be- 
gan to build ; but because it was the appointment of the Al- 
mighty that the several regions of the globe should be occupied 
according to his own decree, and not as man chose, the con* 
duct of these apostates was overruled to the accomplishment of 
the divine purpose, partly by miraculous means, and partly by 
tiiose consequences, which are ever the result of a violation of 
the known commands of God. Their language was confounded 
that they did not understand one another's speech : it was con* 
founded by destroying their uniformity of language ; but in what 
manner this was done cannot be accurately ascertained : and, 
in consequence of the numerous innovations of Ninsrod iirihe 
ancient religioq, which were as steadily resisted by one party at 
they were attempted to be imposed by the other, the whok 
collected tribes divided, quarrelled, fou^t, and dispersed* 

Such seems to be the full meaning of this passage of Oeoesii. 
Now if we can ascertain from external or internd evidence the 
nature of these intended, and in many respects tbeae* effected, 
innovations of Nimrod, we shall at once solve' the lemiunilig 
difficulties connected with the origin of iddatry.. We heiie set 
two separate parties ; each of whom had apostatised from the 
worship of Jehovah ; each retained a common ritual ; each cele- 
brated the arkite worship ; each venerated the host of beaven, 
and exalted their deceased ancestors to the stars; each had 
thought their interest, their happiness, or their fame, would be 
promoted by their union at Shinar ; yet tradition has comme- 
morated the most cruel wars, and Scripture has jelatedthe sudden 
dispersion of ,the assembled multitude* They had already 
continued many years in one spot, and some overwhelming 
resistless cause must have compelled their separation. We can* 
not imagine that the mere erection of a high tower could have 
produced this effect: although it is well known that the Budd- 
hists at the very earliest periods had the utmost aversion to the 
worship of God within temples, and iBschylns expresses the 
general reason when he calls the sky the temple of the sun ; 
as if that majestic emblem of deity could not be confined within 
walls. The innovations of Nimrod, then, which offended his 
Buddhite brethren, were the introduction for the first time of 
tliat fearful compound of lust and cruelty, which degraded and 
characterised the abominable idolatries of Paganism. It was 
not the building of the tower, which of itself would have either 
incurred ' the interposition of providence, or the opposition of 
Ibeir brethren; it was that shameful union of murder and ob- 
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scenity which is implied in scripture in the liistory of the dis- 
persion. MoKes wrote to a people who were well acquainted 
with the rites and ceremonies of the tern pie- worship of the 
heathens ; and they a» much understood that these enormities, to 
which we are alluding, formed a part of the religion of Paganism^ 
as we should infer Uiat the liturgy was read to the people, when 
we were informed of the erection of a cathedral. 
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No. 11. — [Continued from No. XLVLp. 286.] 

^ The inattention of men in general to the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions, does not proceed so commonly from princi- 

• pies of infidelity, as from ignorance oi facts ; — pure ignorance 
of hbtorical facts." — Dr, Buchanan's Christian Researches in 
Asia, 1 lOi £d. p. 193. 

Th e following prophecy concerning the Jews is remarkably 
verified in the several regencies of Barbary, and particularly in 
the empire of Marocco. 

" Thou shall become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- 
word, among all the nations whither the Lord shall lead thee ; 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, iieither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest/' Deut. xxviii. 37, 65. 

The Jews were to become an astonishment and a proverb, 
and a reproach among all tlie nations, because they shed the 
blood of the Saviour of the world, and called down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon their heads by exclaiming, " His blood be 
upon us and upon our children." Now, it is not surprising, as 
Dr. Buchanan observes,' that Christians should reproach them 
for such a crime, but we behold the Muhamedan at this day 
(who does not believe in our Saviour, as the Saviour^ but as 
a prophet only) punishing the Jew without any other cause or 
motive, than, because he is a Jew ! 

In the cities, towns, and provinces of the empire of Marocco, 
the life of the Jew can be compared to nothing so dptly as to 
Egyptian bondage. The greatest, the richest Jew in the country, 
is liable to be, and often is, insulted and buffetted by the meanest 
Muselman with impunity ; they are obliged to carry a distinguish- 
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ing mark of their own degradation, by walking barefooted even 
in wet and cold weather, whenever they pass any mosquei sanc- 
tuary, cemetery, or even the house or residence of the Alkaid 
or Governor. Nay, in the city of (Fas el Baly) Old Fas, even 
this toleration of wearing their sandals occasionally, is not per- 
mitted, but they are, high and low, rich and poor, obliged im- 
mediately on passing the threshold of their own door, to %valk 
through the unpaved streets of Old Fas, which, in the rainy 
season, are notorious, and even proverbial, for dirt and mud, 
naked and barefooted! so that witliout any metaphor, but liter- 
ally, the sole of their feet hath no rest, I have frequently been 
quite astonished to witnesa the indignities and stripes which these 
debased people suffer from their unrelenting task-mast^s ; and 
when I have inquired for the motive for this cruel treatment, 
the answer is uniformly. Wash md houd khudj/, ash brighty 
muzzeL Is he not a Jew? what would you more? or\ihaf 
further reason would you have ? Thus is this extraordinary 
prophecy literally accompUshed, and accomplishing daily, in 
Africa ! 

Daniel foretels that the Christian church shall be oppressed 
by the persecuting powers, until a time, times, and the dividiKg' 
of a time. Dan. vii. 25. 

The same period he assigns for the accomplishment of the 
indignation against the holy people Israel. 

^' One said, how long shall it be to these wonders ? and I 
heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the waters of 
the river, when he held up his right hand and his left band unto 
heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for 
a time, times, and a half, and when he shall have accomplished 
to scatter the power of the holy people, all these things shall 
be fulfilled." Dan. xii. 7. Now the same form of words is 
used by St. John in the Revelations, to express the duration^of 
the Papal and Muhamedan powers ; oppressed by them, the 
church of Christ was to remain desolate in the wilderness 
^^for a timet timeSy and half a time" Rev. xii. 14, ' 

Every one who is erudite in sacred prophecy will understand 
that the great period of Daniel and St. John commences at the 
same %ra, viz. the rise of the persecuting powers, and that 
its duration is 1260 years. See this prophecy also in Rev. xi. 
2. '* The holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two' 
months," w hich, at a day for a year, calculatmg 30 days to a 
month, is 1260 days, which means 1260 years : this marJks the 
period of the Muhamedan power. See a full discussion of this 
subject in Dr. Buchanan* s Christian Researches in A$iit, 11th* 
Ed. p. 216. 194, 195. &c. 



' fiere then, iw. the leamed' doctor Observes, wtt three gp-eai 

•reotif bssMnhig to their jpeiiod^ 

■ Isli 1^ exUnctMHl or the Papal dominion. 

M^ Tbt^^iibve^ston of the Mafaamedan powet. 
• dd« The aecofDplisbfneBt of the Divine indignation agaidst 
tbv Jewn. 

/ ll in a grciat mistake to suppose that the Muhamedans are 
ttot acquainted with this prophecy ; it is perhaps more generally 
kdoWn and anticipated amonp theih than it is in Christian conn^ 
Iriesv They brieve that thfeik" country will be invaded and v6n^ 
quefed by tbe Christiana/ aiid that that event is not far chstiMt : 
ttiey udd also, that the attack ^ill .be simultaneous* in odany 
phlceft, and that it wifl be made od a Friday (the Mu^lman 
Sabbath), iifid during the DdA^i* service of prayef; that is to sayy 
between half-paiBt aikt atnd two o'clock P. M. They are so gene^ 
faDy- impressed with tb^ truth of thi^ prophecy, ^at at that time 
ai«d on that day the gales ofali the towns on the coast are slni^ 
and bolted, for fear of an attack v^hen unarmed and ooiupied at 
i^W <)evotiOtos. i h»r6 often inquired the origin of tUs pto- 
pbeey, which has nevei* beiln doubted by iny one of them ; but 
1 «ever coidd obtiain aily sstiafeetbry answer, further dian that 
it has been tr^in^mhted by th^ir foi^faihers from time imme-i 
motM I Perfiap!} their forefethei%, being themselves convinced 
#f tj^ Ihitb €>f tbi# prophecy of Daniel, w6ne udwilling to giver 
jt in that prophet's name, he having been a prophet cfthe Jewsy 
a. peepto esect^t^ by th& Muhtmedam as a debased race. 

WhW ^ur late ambassador, His Exceliehcy I. M. JMatra/ 
perfordMd his lait embassy to the court of Maracco at the city 
4f Vm\ a ^t$6tg af>prehefi^ti prevailed throughout that country 
that this prophecy was about to be accoiliipiished, and that tbo 
Fl^entB were codtemplating aii invasion of cheir country under- 
Bonaparte, with a powerful army; Whatever might have been 
tlieir ct>odtedt> i/ such ahi invaMOU had been actually attempted, 
1* presume not to say ; but they certainly were not alarmed at 
Che appi^hension, but each man boasted how many Frenchmen 
he wetdd kill> and what a fine supper they would make of tbe 
Frenebarmy. At this period I was trevelling through tbe coutH 
try^ I was known to be a friend of the ambassador, and watf 
4oosidered as orie of his Kaffiia (Caravan). Being in the neigh-> 
bdurhood of the renowned sanctuary of Muley Drisi Zerone, od 
the wei^tem declivi^ of the northern Atlas mountains, I orders 
ed oHy iif teudilnts to proceed and pitch Ae tents at this sanctuasgT) 
wM#^ the MuhaibediEidreliglOBwas^ratpladted'fa^ WestBarbarf 
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bj an anceitorof the celebrated Shereef Dsiss, Edrita or Idnm, 
the Mograrbeen geographer, but generally aUled the NulwHl 
geographer. Here I wan received iu the true spirit of ^Arabian 
hospitality^ and with a distinction that effaced stU that aoimoiity 
mhicb is such a bar to familiar intercourse between the.Muad* 
man and the Christian. I'his favorable reception by the, coDclaii 
of Marabts, some of whom were members of . the. Diwa% 
enabled me to ascertain their feelings and sentimenta respectiag 
the threatened invasion ; and 1 was informed that one gf ths 
Marabts^ a con&dential servant of the emperor^ had beei^ du* 
patched a few days before to Tafilelt, where the. treasure :if 
kept, to receive and apply a large sum of mOney^ ^^hkab had 
been there accumulating for ages, as a fund to be.approptjsilcd 
exclusively to the repelling of an invasion of the country by^lkc 
Christians : this money was to be distributed to the troops ^la 
encourage their ardor, and to excite their expectation . of a 
further reward, for vanquishing the Christiana composing ifae 
army of the expected in^'asion ! 

Sentiments similar to these were entertained by the Arabs sf 
the mountains, and by the people of Algiers, during the cel^ 
brated attack by Lord Exmoutb against the city of Algiers ; aad 
there can be no doubt that the Turks, conjointly with the.lhna 
regencies of Barbary and that of Egypt, will now again enls^ 
tain similar sentiments, during the contest between the OttoBism 
Sind the Greeks. 

The present year 1821 answers to the 1236th of the Hgrs, 
so that the 1260 years mentioned by the prophet Daniel aod 
by St,. John, will be completed in 22 yearsy unless these yean^ 
being lunar, require to be converted into solar years ; in that 
case the extinction of the Muhamedan power, and the conter? 
sion of the Jews, may be expected to take place 36 or 37 yean 
later, or about 68 years from the present time. 

Many customs and expressions of the Arabs of the present 
day serve to illustrate passages of Holy Writ. The Arabic 
language is cognate with the Hebrew: it has the same idioms 
and the same expressions, particularly where it is necessary to 
refer to anything belonging to the Jews. Some Christians ii| 
the East, particularly the Syrian Christians, believe that the 
gospels were all originally written in Syriac ; and this opinioB 
they support on the fact, that the Syriac was the language of 
the Holy Land at the time of our Saviour ; and because our 
Saviour spoke in (bis language from the Cross, (aee St. J4al» 
tbew^ xxvii. 46.) they admit that the gospels ivefe qfier^ 
wardi translated into Gretk. The Syriac language: j[Ci.ei9blii^^e 
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Arabic even inore than the Hebrew ; and Sir William Druoi- 
mondy in his dissertation on the Punic inscription^ thinks the 
Homerite Arabic, the Pheniciau, and the Puuic^ are one and 
the same language : this will account for the frequent Arabic 
quotations introduced in the ilittstration of these. customs and 
expressionsf. With respect to the originality or antiquity of the 
Arabic language, they dispute this point witb the £gyptiaua 
Mid the Hebrews, and adduce the following circumstance, which 
they have oo record, as a, proof of their presumptuous assertion, 
that the Arabic was the language of Paradise, and that only that 
vfill be spoken on the day of judgment. About 12 centmies 
before (Enneby) Muhamed they relate, that high disputes 
arose in Egypt concerning the antiquity of nations and Ian* 
guages ; and P»ammetichus, king of Egypt^ imagining that the 
Egyptians were the. most antient nation upon earth, attempted 
to prove it by the following device. 

1 He commanded two infants to be brought up in [Elkef ] a 
cave, which was to be kept continually closed : they were com- 
qsitted to the care of two nurses, whose tongues were first cut 
out, who were to feed them with goats' milk : they were com- 
manded not to suffer any person to approach the cave, but 
ibemaelves, and the mutes who accompanied them to the en- 
trance gate. At the expiration of two years from their birth| 
when the nurses were coming out of the ca^ve, these children 
cried out to their foster mothers, Khubbos» Khubbos. Surprised 
to .bear this language, they immediately represented to the king 
that the children had spoken : the king, in order that he might 
himself be a witness to the words uttered, ordered the children 
to be brought before him, when they both again uttered tbe< 

same words, ^MwAa f Khubbos, Khubbos. It was ascertained 
that this word was used by the Arabs for bread. From thitf 
time the Arabs were allowed, notwithstanding the jealousy o^ 
the Egyptians, to be the most antient nation, and the £(b*p* 
tians resigned, though reluctantly, the palm of antiquity to the. 
Arabs.* 

^- The Arabs are at this day what they were thirty centuries^ 
ago : they have the same customs and language which they had^ 
in the days of Abraham : they, like the Jews, have never, during" 
ill the various revolutioDS of empires in the East or in Africa,, 
relitiquished any of their customs : nay, even when they hare^ 
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* lliis appears to be the same story that is related by Herodotus, wbO;) 
probably heard it inXgypt. fiecod^ ii. %ffi. 
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been obti ged, by domiciliated encampibents in the temtoff isll 
other powers, to conform to thtir laws and regulations, yet we 
see that they still retain nnsophistieated their own un^ue ctfs« 
toms and manners to this day ! 

Matt. ▼• 13. '' Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the 
salt hare lost its savour, wherewith shall it be Salted \ it is tbent^ 
forth good for nothing." 

Salt is a figurative expression-, much- used at this dlay in ihe 
East. Salt isealled in Arabic Miilah. The Arabs figarativel^ caB 
seasofred/MM^Tftam MilTh, which, /tteffl//^ translated, is sAtftih 
visions. A woman who possesses physiognomical charaotctf il 
ealled Zin MilFh*, which figuratively aseans- an animated b e aa ty^ 
but literally, a salt beauty. Pepper, cloves, cinnamron, autaii|^ 
or other condiment, when mixed wkh food> are called -MiUri^ 
vrfifcb'evidently means seasoned, aild< not salt. Thus it ia ovideolf 
in this instance, as in many others^ that it is- ahnost imposiibii 
to translate /t^tf//^ the Oriental expresrions into the diaieetsof 
the West, and retam, at the same time, their spirit andnieaiBigtf 
The French hava an idiomaticat expression which- ooBveysdM^ 
same meaning witb the Zinr MilPh fk- the Arabs : tbey call Ihiv 
animated beauty ^ tine /e9iiine|>«^»^.'' 

Psalm xcih IS. '' Those thaT be planted in tha bmise 4if 
the Lord, shall florish in the courts of ouf God." — '•' kta-wids 
ohtfse," Prov. xxi. 9* 

The custom of planting trees in the interior square oy cooft' 
yard of the honsesrin the East, is sliH practised. The exteriov waib 
of the house describe a square or oblong feifm, in the inside- el 
ivhich is built another quadrangular wall, leaving- an opeamg 
in the centre: the apartments which are between the two walfa 
above described, are generally long and narrow, having a fiat 
foof or terrace to cover, them : the interior sqiuare is ofteip sur- 
rounded, but sometimes one sidle only is covered, forming a 
piazza. This interior quadrangle is often converted into a garden, 
planted Mith cypress, cedars of Lebanon^ orange, lemon, citron, 
and other trees. In the city of Fas some of the houses have 
delightful gardens of this description, with fountains of water 
in the centre. The Jews also, in Africa, when they inhabit spa- 
cious houses in which such gardens can be made, celebrate th^ 
Feast of the Tabernacles for seven days in them, living during 
that period under the canopy of heaven. A whole family some- 
times occupy a single room in these wide houses, having the 
end partitionied off for a bed-phace, which being elevated, the 
part beneath is used as a closet/' 

St. Luke xxiv. 36. *^ Pleace be unto you/^ 
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- This antiebt Orieutal i^alotation is utod id this day throughout 
atl countries where the Arabic or Syriac languages are spoken* 
S^aau Alikume are the terms used siooe die days of At>raham ; 
ia Syiia, in Arabia, in £gypt^ in many parts of our lodian empire^ 
M a&«reral comitries on the eastern coast of Africa, in Barca^ 
Tunity Tripoli; Algiers, Marocco, and Blednel-iereede, and in 
maay countries of Sudan this is the uniyersal salutation. Ia it 
not preferable to the modem expression of tibe Westj How do 

Joshua xviii. 17« ^ TJie border iweat up to the ^tone of 
Ba^n.'^ 

Tbe custom of placing border stones at the €omBT9 of fields 
and photationt, to ascertain the property of ea/ch indiWda^l, is 
pmctiaed to this day smongdie domicielkited Arabs of Afrifiui: 
tbesa boaodaiy stones ane placed at each corner of a^ei^afl/ or 
&U ; they Are held, in amaaner, sacred ; iosofniich, that be that 
aboiddfircanmetomoTe one of ^em, would be excomaaiiBicatod 
•• a disturber of order in the community. Accordiag to this 
aiode for the separation of property^ no igroand whatever is lost, 
98, ia ^ caise with hedges amd difedbes, rad the boundary stones 
am discovered oidy when ithe cora is reaped; a line is 4eii 
drasam froai atone to atone, by which the respective property of 
each indtvidod is ascertained. 

Dteut. XV. 8. Ihe Jews in Africa have not the Bible 
trmulated into Arabic, (a bnguage which is, in Africa, what 
the Latin ia in Europe : it is also the Teraacular language of many 
Goontriea of that continent^) as the Jews of Eagiand, France, 
Holland, and othier European countries, have it traBslat^ into the 
language of those countries respectively : in consequence of 
this deprivation, the Jew of Bariiary or Africa must. either un- 
derstand Hebrew, or remain ignorant of the contents of his 
Bible. This circuoistance acts as a stiomius upon that eurious 
and investigating people ; and accordingly, the Hebrew tongue, 
is there studied and understood much more generally than it is 
in Europe, and most of the Jewish Rabbis converse toge- 
ther in Hebrew, when they do not wish their persecutors, the 



■ Those who have superintended the translation of the Arabic words 
and sentences in the lately published and interesting travels of Louis 
Burkhardt in Nubia, have translated this word Faden,acre ; but they have 
been -. » - . y ^ . . . ^ _ 

face 

conceive, ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

determined by boundary stones instead of hedge or ditch. 
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MiMelmeny to know the subject of their discourse. A weH*educs« 
ted person^ who had leisure and time to spare^ might occasionaDf 
collect much valuable information among the most learned Rib- 
bis of this people^ respecting various passages in the Bible, 
which appear to have been either loosely or inaccurately tr»is« 
lated by the Septuagint or the spurious copies of that translatioii. 
For the purpose of elucidation I will relate a case in point. The 
African Jews in discussing passages in the Biblei which they 
never object to do, speak of a man unloosing or opening his girdle 
or sash to give money to those who are in want of it. In de- 
scribing this unloosing of the girdle, in which they carry dieir 
money as we do ours in our pockets or purses, they refer 
to Deut. XV. 8, wherein our authorised version does not 
mention the money as being in the girdle. But when we con^. 
template the costume of the Jews, which in that country is the 
same that it was in the days of Abraham and Moses, and that 
the girdle or sash has been during so many ages the place ct 
deposit for their money for daily use, common sense wilt scarce- 
ly allow us to think that this circumstance (demonstrative of sf 
Hebrew custom) has not been omitted in our authorised versioD, 
which runs thus : *' But thou shalt open thine hand wide unta 
thy brother, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need iii 
that which he wanteth." Here is no mention of the purse or of 
the girdle, which latter to this day is used as the deposit .of their 
money ; and we know that travellers do not carry their money 
in their hands, as we might, from the above translation, be dis- 
posed to think they did in those remote times. This being pre- 
mised, there is reason to suppose that the late translation of the 
Pentateuch, from the original Hebrew, by John Bellamy, is the 
true one as fiir as regards this passage, or at least a manifest 
improvement on this passage in the authorised. version* It is as 
follows : '' When ungirding, tbou shalt open thine hand for 
him, likewise,'' &c« 

JAMES G. JJCKSOK 
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MEMOIR 

■ . « 

On the Antiquity <tf the ZiuUaci cf Eskbb and 

Dendera. 

Part II. — [Contimiedfrom No. XLFILp. 174.] 

XHog^E who are of opinioii that the igodincs of Esneh and 
Dendera have been constnicted since the commencement 
of the Christian sera, either have, or may have^ employed 
the following arguments:— fVr^^i it may be proved from the 
architecture of die temples^ as well as from some inscrip^ 
tions found by Mr. Bankes, that these buildings^ with their 
planispheres and hieroglyphics, are not much, if at all, 
more ancient than the time of Antoninus Pius. Secondly, 
the temple of Esneh, which is generally supposed to be the 
most ancient, was dendicated to Ammon; and as Strabo says, 
that theinha^tants adored Minerva and the latus'faht it may 
be suspected thi^ tbe temple was not yet built in the time of 
that writer. Thirdly, if WB suppose the zodiacs to have been 
formed for the purpose of representing the state of the hea« 
▼ens at |tny particular epoch, we may naturally conclude 
that they were constructed for the time when the temples 
Were built. Fourthly, tiie date of the oblong zodiac of 
Dendera, may be decided by this circumstance—that die 
sign of Cancer is there represented by two beetles of diflfe* 
rent sizes, one of which indicates the ascending, and the 
other die descending part of the sign, fifthly, it is not 
possible^ that the summer solstice could be intended to be 
tepresented in any of these zodiacs, as corresponding with 
any other sign tlMm Cancer, because the Balance is found 
in its proper place. 

1. It is not essential to my inquiry to ascertain the ex- 
act date, when the temples of Esneh and Dendera were 
built, since the zodiacs on the roofe might have been 
copied from more ancient monuments. The evidence of 
Mr. Bankes seems to prove that these temples were built 
in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. In a letter ad^ 
dressed by this distinguished traveller to my learned friend 
Mr. David Baillie, he has made various observations^, 
which denote at once his acuteness, and the accuracy with 
which he had examined the architecture, sculpture, and 
Masonry, of tbosie cielebrttted ruins; and as it appears to 
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be his decided opinion^ that the vfhole of the workmanship 
was of a much later date than I bad supposed, I am rather 
inclined to relinquish my former opinions npon jfc)iJis f^M of 
the subject. Still, however, some remarks may be made 
on the statements of Mr. Bankes. He observes that the 
capitals of the most ancient columns to be found at Thebes, 
and in Nubia, have the form only of the simple hell, and 
one or two other forms ; and he adds, that tnese capitals 
are placed either upon polygonal or fluted shafts, liie 
capi^ds at the columns at J^neh and Dendera, mtore par- 
ticularly at flie latter place, are of mueh moifi labariolui 
woikmanship, and exhibit clusters of lotus-flowers, ioter^ 
mixed with foliage, and even with grape mA date bietMbos. 
Now it may be iemarked,^r«f, that pecuHar flowctrs, plMfa^ 
fuotd trees, were dedicated to different deities^ wd tlml 
therefore there might have been coosidefidirfe diflmnoei 
in tiie architectural ornaments of different temples. ^Oi$ 
paim-tnee was sacred to Isis, the vine to Osim, the lotas 
to Horus and Harpoerates ; secondly, that the temi^s df 
Esneh and Dendera may have been of modi Ifttinr 4ats 
flian those of Thebes, and yet may have been baflt Isng 
before the times of the Caesars, or even of the Piolrauest 
and thirdly, that if tfiese temples had been built nnder 4s 
auspices either of the Ptolemies or of the CiB&sars, wejsiigbt 
have expected them to have borne more resemblance is 
the models of architecture to be found in Greece and Italy, 

There is another statement, on which some observatioBS 
may be made. The hieroglyphics on the colunms are net 
of ancient Egyptian workmanship, but, as it appears fi0ra 
the inscriptions found by Mr. Bankes, are of ihfi time at* 
Antoninus Pius — the style of workmanship on tbe eolomos 
and on the cieiing, is the same; and &erefore the f^odiacs, 
which are in relief painted over, are of the same date with 
the hieroglyphics carved on the columns. But is it impos- 
sible that the zodiacs should have been traced on ihe Doo&i 
before the hieroglyphics were cut in the columns ? Slight 
not the temples have existed for ages, before the Gre^s 
engraved the hieroglyphics T Is the identity of style, ht^ 
tween the engravings on the columns and the reliefs r > 
the cielings, sudi that no imitation of manner can aecowt 
for the resemblance ? Does it appear that the style, of 
workmanship at Esneh and Dendera is so clearly g€ lbs 
same age, that no doubt can well exist on the subject f 

2. Mr« Bankes observes, '' that the temple of £sMll 
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Radicated to Ammon, ja^d thiri; be ^hOYdd l)e sorry to mMi^ 
tain that it did not m^i iJH StmWs . Ijiopie^ buHhl^tt^i« 
writer expressly 6ay0> ^at the inhat^ta^ts of I^t^po^ 
^ored Minarva and tbe htm-fish^'' 0« turaii^ to StritliQ 
I find Mr. Bankes's reference to that author t^ ;be pjBjrfecflf 
torreict^ ]>iit Mr. Baid^ doaa not mf^otioa in his letter, 
¥iky be af^nnd that the i^vipte was dedicated io AnitwoQ ; 
«m1 I can only .conclude^ tj^at be has ngu^de this f^ffinnaticii 
fr<Nn tfie symbols and imagas which adorn tbe b^Uding» as 
I jcan find aotbiag in the sodiac to a^gjlioiise ttte assertion^ 
fiat the E^gyptian Neitba, who was app-n^Xpf^ ^las a v^isy 
different 4ei^ &o«i tiie '^Sim^ of 4^e ij!«ee]^« or ii^Mvimti% 
pf tbfi Ltttpns* and was in ivvmy xen^ts ibe ^vxe witJi 
PbUia, er .Ptiba. whose nama is^tei^ iHipi><^0rly writ^^n 
Pbthas^ iiad Pthas. Tliis Ood» who wa3 likewise ^o-wf^ 
^tiif w also identififid wi& A«wiioii» (or Amoim, as 4i# 
nwBs should bp written;) by laoabUchyis ; and thus jt W 
comes Visry difficoit to dis^agqash 31^€»|iha from V^, Md 
Ptha from Aqioiai* Weitfaer is it l^ss to QUir purpose to 
observoif that botili Amomi and Noitha proaided ia jthfi 
consteUalf Oft of Aiios^^Hoar Proplas ;7«^«pio!v ix$m {<ilAU 

ymioi) Siofte g^mt^ hlfifiaif, im t« t^v "Afi^iffifm (Icige "'il/tMya) ;epi^ 
tf4w99fF93^ M0t0i$pVfMyoy« «obi jri yi vf rtwi o 9c/»^$^ ^tjX^'i Hai Ta%»Kiyi|-» 
moerog krrof d( frMJ.rav ioiifu/iypy X4e{n)(rr«pMrjXftyoy.--rrAgain> in 
spieaking of fiTcwia: — hm) v«p tapv 2^t(9H', i t^gUs annm r^ 
t8<»y xal auro^ 6 lo-ij/xeptvo^ xuxXo^. Besides this^ we are to 
rememb^ that ttie sheep wHs ftM^red to AmosisL at T^eb^s, 
and to Neiitha at, Sois. H soay fa»ye bapp^ed> that Amouo 
and Noitha woes worshipped jeoi^ointly ^t £sQQh; hut 
from what I have akoady stated^ it ^^ms yC97 possible^ 
that Neitha may have b^on representied h^ iio^^f ;^ said 
thatthis deity may consequently bav^ b^en eastty mistake 
for Amoun. 

3. The observations which I have made on Mr. Banfees^s 
letter may not^ perhaps, bo altogether, unworthy of his 
attontion. Bnt Mr, BailUe, a ripe soholar>:and an acnto 
observer, who has visited £^pt» is better able to speak 
of its architectural remains tl^n I am; ai^d M Uus memoic 
is chiefly written for bis panisaU be .will judge how fair 
the remarks, which I havei been maknag, may be just, I 
must however contrad, tbat the antiquity of the tempka 
does not a&ct the antiquity of the s^diacs^ which might 
have been copied from monuments of miueb Deitt^rter timea« 
I sImH allow die9, that tjtn lempk^ wm^.btdH in thQ ago o£ 
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Antonhnift PiuB, while I nmntain, tliat the sodiacB seprak 
sented on the delifigSj like the hieroglyphics engraTed ea 
the colnmns, were copied by Greek artists, who knew Yory 
little of the meaning of either, firom exemplars which they 
had before them. 

The emblems and figmres, which are crowded toaad 
the signs, especiaUv in the zodiacs of Dendem* have verf 
little appearance of being of Greek origm. Neitberdoes 
it appear that the signs Ihemsehres were capiied iko»%, 
Greek model. The Balance is distinctly represented in al 
these zodiacs; and the Alexandrian Gireeks, the onlf 
astronomers in Egypt in the time of Antoninus, always, at 
fiir as can be now known, represented the sign in question by 
the claws of the Scorpion ; and when, or where, it may be 
asked, have the Greeks ever designated the aigp of Cancer 
by a scarabnus? The division of the zodiac into decansi 
was at least not nsual among the Greeks ; and they knew 
little or nothing of the mytiiology connected, with this 
division. All the figures wear tiie Eg3rptian costoaia 
Some of these are hmnan figures represented with the 
heads of the sacred animals of E^^t Hiere is notUBg 
Greek in the designs. What Greek artists would have 
imagined, though fliey might have condescended to copy, 
the two long disproportionate figures, which are made by 
hideous contortions to embrace the great zodiac of Deor 
dcra? 

In addition to these remarks it may be observed, that 
it would be difficult to conceive a reason, why the Greek 
artists should have constructed an astronomical monamoit 
calculated for the £Wptians only, and that at a time when 
the Egyptians were become incapable of cither constniGi- 
ing it for themselves, or of understanding it when coBr 
structed by others. More than a century before the leiga 
of Antoninas Pius, Strabo had mourned over the deso&- 
tion of the city, tfhere Plato and Eudoxus had gleaned 
those remnants of science, which had escaped thedestmcr 
tive vigilance of Persian tyranny. Besides, what couM 
the Greeks, who are supposed to have built the temples of 
Esneh and Dendera, have known of the mythological sym- 
bols of the Egyptians— of the Tlufths of their religions and 
rural years — of the Gods with the heads of bulls, and raxns^ 
and dogs, and hawks, that presided over certain constellar 
tions ? What could it have signified to them, whether tiie 
heliacal rising of Sirins coincided, or not, with the TbMh 
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t>r the va^e year of the Egyptians ? Why were ^ey to 
calculate^ that this conld happen only once in 140D years 1 
Bat it may be said, thai miae zodiacs were tmced frcun 
patterns furnished by the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Would Ptolemy, or his disciples, have taken the troatde 
of making calculations for periods by which they nevev 
leckoned T Tbe use of the old civil year of the Egyptians 
had been long abolished ; and the use of the Julian year ha4 
been established by the laws of Julius Ctesar and Augustus! 
Would the Greek astronomers, in the £aice of these laws^ 
have set about composing a zodiac^ which should harmo-* 
iuse with the first year of a Sothic p^od ? But it may be 
said there were astronomers, or at least astrologers, in 
J^fypt, who would have done all this. Vettius Yalens, 
who lived in the time of Adrian and Antoninus, wrote on 
the subject of EWptian astrology, reckoned by the Egyp- 
tian months, and vrns accustomed to cite the books of 
King Necepsos. It is a little unlucky for Vettius Valens; 
that he clearly did not understand the Egyptian language ; 
for in a passage cited by Selden from his unpublished work, 
which is now I believe in the King's library' at Paris, he 
says, that the Egyptians called the planet Mars "^gr^y, 

fvsi T60V ayaS9itowv, xa) 1% {|floij; vofrnfin/^^ irrtv. Cedrenus 

gives us a very diflferent account ; and tells us that the 
Egrotians called the planet Mars ""JS^coiri, and that thisi 

word signifies, vayrog yivovs ^woyov/av, xa) irao^^ ovclas xal 
SXq; ^va-iv xa) %iya|Xiy £iaT«xrixi}y xai ^oyovixijy. Thus accord- 
ing to- Vettius, Mars was called Jrtes, which name indi- 
cates that he removes and destroys aU that is productive 
of good, and conducive to life ; while^ according to Cedre- 
nus, the. same planet was called £rto8i, which signifiM 
vivification, or flie generation of life of every sortj and 
file nature and power of all substance and matter ordinating 
and generating Ufe. Now the word Artet seems utterly 
inconsistent with any etjrmology to be found for it ; and it 
is obvious that Vettius meant Ae very word Ertosi, which 
Cedrenus has written ; for Ertosi bears a sense not remote 
from that which Vettiua aflbces to Artes, a name which he 
must have coined. NamlEP, er, estfacere, saysJablour 
ski ; TOCI vero, tosi ^ii/xtay, damnum siEnificat — erii igitw 
er*tosi damnum inferem. This is neany, but not <]iuite 

accurate. Jablonski seems to have taken the 7 before 
OCI for tbe feminine article; but thif^is noitbe oaM^ 
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Tbe analogy of the Coptic Jangaage ahows, tibat noaaa 
coalesciog with verbs admit not the article between them. 
The word before us ought to be written €P-T-OCI, 
rr-^-osf. There arc two verbs here, 6P, facere, and r, 
ftare: T being a common abbreviation of THI, dare. 
The literal sense, therefore, of the word ertosi, is fadeni 
dare damnum, llie explanation given by Cedrenna U 
nothing to the purpose, and the defence set up for it by 
Jablonski is not very happily imagined. 

Thus we see that the authority of Vettius Valens cannot 
be very great A man, who pretended to quote Necepsos, 
ought to have known the name of the planet Mars in J^rp- 
tian, and not to have written Artes for ErtosL But wnat 
ever might have been the knowledge of this astiolc^j it 
is hardly to be believed that he, or any other disciple of 
Necqpsos and PetosiriSj would have been permitted to 
place a seodiac of his own construction in a temple built 
unde:r the auspices of a Roman emperor, especially wbei) 
such a zodiac must have recalled to the minds of Hie Egypr 
tians the use of tiiat vear, which had been abrogated uy 
the Roman laws. It is remarked of this Vettius Valens, 
that he reckoned b^ the Egyptian months. The lemaik 
shows that he was smgular in doing so, and that the prac- 
tice was in disuse. I mean not to deny that the Copts io 
aft^r times counted by these months: but this signifies 
nothing, since the use of the vague year» which Vettius 
seems to have observed, had been abolished, at least wifli 
respect to all public arts, in the time of Augustus. Hie 
Egyptians, however, may have continued to regnlate 
some of flieir festivals by the vague years. It cannot in- 
deed be supposed that they were ignorant, that a new 
Sothic period commenced in the year which answers to the 
138th of our aera. Tradition would point out to them the 
monuments which had formerly represented the state of 
t^e heavens on similar occasions ; and it might very nata- 
rally have happened, that ttie Gre^s, who built and adorn- 
ed the temples of Esneh and Dendera, should copy symbolSi 
hieroglyphics, and zodiacs, which they were told, though 
fhey might not know how, were suited to the epoch, when 
their labors were going on. . • 

4. Mn Hamilton has justly remarked, that the Sun^s 
place at the summer solstice appears to be indicated, in 
the oblong zodiac of Dendera, at the division of the twn 
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$carabiBi ; but I caBinot possibly Bgtee ttith him, vfbieti he 
states, that the smtdler scambsens marks, that the San at 
this time was ^"" parts of the sign of Cancer remoyed &om 

that of Leo — In other words, that Leo had ceased to be 
solstitial about 400 years. Thus then, in plain terms, 
when the zodiac of Dendera was constmcted, the Son, at 
flie^ siunmer solstice, was in the 24th degree of Cancer, 
trhich, in reckoning by the fixed zodiac, happened between 
17 and 18 centuries ago.. But on what principles did Mr. 
Hamilton make this calculation 1 Cleaily on the relative 
sizes and positions of the two scaraba^i. The relatiye 
sta^s he must have reckoned as 24 to 0;-— the great scaia- 
bseus stands for 24 degrees, and ttae small one for 6 degrees. 
KTow it surely escaped Itf r» Hamilton's usual acutenesi^, 
ttiat since the small scarabBeus is next to Gemini, and the 
forge scarabseus next to Leo, the former must have repre- 
sented the ascending part c( the sign of Cancer, and tlie 
btttet must have represented the descending part of the 
fivane sign. If, therefore, Mr. Hamilton's reckoning be 
right about the relative sizes of the two scarabeei, it neces- 
sarily follows, that this zodiac represents the Sim's place, 
not at the 24tih, but at the 6th degree of the sign of Cancer. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise tells us, tliat the Sun being now 
in the first degree of Cancer at the summer solstice, the 
solstitial colure, about 180& years ago, was in the 24th 
degree of the same sign. He Aence fixes the date of the 
zodiac in question about the time of Tiberius. I reply, 
that if the Sun's place at tiie summer solstice be marked m 
this zodiac, as corresponding with any part of Cancer, its 
date must exceed 2000 years, unless indeed it were con- 
i^tructed upon a Greek model. 

When we speak of the Sun's place in the ecliptic, or ol 
the position of any planet, we generally make our refer- 
ences to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. But if we wish 
to speak with exactness of the Sun's place in any of the 
zodiacal catasterisms, at any time before or since the 
Greeks constructed their zodiac, it will be necessary to 
make allowances for the precession of the equinoxes. Mr. 
Hamilton says, for example, that the Sun at the period 
when he wrote, (about 12 years ago,) was just passing at 
the suinmer solstice from Cancer into Gemini. Tiiis is 
perfectly true, if we reckon, as is usual, by the fixed 
zodiac ; but the fact is,^ that the solstitial colure was then 
really just about to pass out of the dodecatemorion of 
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Gemini into that of Tauru. In order^ therefore^ to 
Mr. Hamilton's calculation to bear, it mast be shown tbat 
the zodiac of Dendera was constructed by astronomers, who 
reckoned according to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks* 
Now every thing in the zodiac of Dendera seems to prove 
ibat it owed its existence to the natives of the soil. Every 
thing in it is Egyptian— Egyptian astronomy — Egjrptiaa 
mythology — Egyptian symbols — ^Egyptian taste, style, and 
manner. 

But even if this argument fieuled to convince, it is im- 
possible, upon the grounds taken by Mr. Hamilton hinunif, 
that the zodiac of Dendera could have been formed upon a 
Greek model. The small scarabeus, which is next to 
Gemini, necessarily represents the ascending part of the 
sign — that part through which the Sun had passed before 
he came to the summer solstice. It is dear then that tha 
small scarabceus, being next to Gemini, muHt represent 
the first degrees of Cancer, under a number less than Ifi. 
If we make the proportion of Hxe small scarabaeaa equal 
to 6 degrees, as Mr. Hamilton has done, and if the oodiac 
of Dendera were constructed by men who reckoned accord- 
ing to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, then its date will 
correspond with the time, when the solstitial colore was 
in the 6th degree of Cancer, according to the fixed zodiac. 
Consequently the zodiac of Dendera was constructed in 
the 13th century. But this consequence would be absurd ; 
and dierefore, on Mr. Hamilton's own hypothesis, I must 
deny that this zodiac could have been formed by persons 
who reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. 

But I have again to differ from Mr. Hamilton. He ap- 
pears to me to be totally mistaken in stating the relative 
proportions of the two scaraba^i, as 24 to 6. I should 
reckon these proportions as 17 to 13, or perhaps rather as 
16 to 14. I consequently fix the date of the zodiac, at the 
time when the solstitial colure corresponded with flie 14th 
degree of the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the 
real zodiac. This will, therefore, nearly answer to the 
first year of the Sothic period, of which the thoth may be 
certainly fixed for the year 1322 before Christ. 

My readers will observe, that Mr. Hamilton, who bad 
iseen the original, is the first who renuurked that the sign 
of Cancer in this zodiac was symbolised by two scarabsDi, 
and that the division between them in^cated the Sun's 
place at the summer solstice. On these ppints, I fulijf 
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agree with the learned author, whose book, next to the^ 
Euterpe, contains the most interesting account of flgypt, 
that I know. With respect to the date of the oblong^zodiap; 
of Dendera, I think, I have fuUy proved that Mr. Hamil*- 
ton is mistflJcen. 

5. M. Visconti, who does not seem to have been aware,, 
that the Egyptians represented the sign of Cancer by a 
scarabieus, though this is evident in the three zodiacs 
lender consideration, argues upon totally different grounds 
from Mr. Hamilton, and yet makes the date of the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera nearly answer to the time since fixed 
for it by the English author. ^^ Le premier signe," says* 
he, '' est celui du lion ;" and yet he denies that Leo cau^ 
be solstitial. ^' Jja Baleuice,'" he adds, ^' symbole de 
r^quinoxe, est k sa place, c'est-k-dire que ce signe suit 
celui dn Lion apr^s Tintervalle d'un seul catast6risme ; ce 

Jui ne pounoit pas arriver, si le Lion 6toit solstitial.-rLe 
6bordement du Nil est marqu6 par la figure dlsis sur un 
bateaa, accompagn6e par une autre divinity, et dans Tatti* 
tude de r^pandre de I'eau par deax p6tits vases. Ces 
figures sent renferm^es dans I'espace assign^ au catast<6rijMne 
de r^revisse; et Ton sait que le d6borden)ent de cetle 
riviere arrive au commencement de r6te. Le symbole de 
l<i constellation de Sothi^, ou de la Canicule, se trouve 
aussi dans le m^me dod6cat6morion/' 

M. Visconti then proceeds to observe, that the sign of 
Libra not being. between the claws of the Scorpion; that 
Sagittarius, represented under the fo^n of a Centaur; 
and that the resemblance of most of the signs to those of 
the Greeks ; prove this zodiac to have been executed at a 
time, when the opinions of the Greeks were not foreign to 
the Egyptians. In short,, this learned antiquary is almost 
convinced^ that the zodiac of D^idera was executed, when 
the vague Thoth answered to the sign of Leo« '^ ce qui est 
aniv6,!' says he, *^ k-peu-pr^s depuis Tan 12 jusqn'k Tan 
132 de r^re vttlgaire." 

Before I answer M, Visconti on other points, it is aeces^ 
sary that I offer to my readers some remarks on the very 
plain insinuation, which he makes with respect to the 
origin of the zodiacal symbols. It seems clear> that this 
leaned man considered all these symbols as invented by 
the Greeks. Now I must again contend, that the Greeks 
were not the inventors of the zodiac, or of the signs. | 
ibaU not lep^t fmy of the argunnei^^ by whiohl ead^E^ 
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toared to prore in the CEdipns Jadaictis, thM the U m* 
diacal symbols were assumed as the standardcr of the IS 
tribes of Israel. Some errors of the press^ (indeed in one 
place several words are omitted,) and some errors of my 
own, require to be corrected in the dissertation wldcb treAfi» 
of this subject; but as the whole work has given m<He 
offence than I had the least intention it should, or tbe iMit 
expectation it would, I shall savnofhingf more about it, 
except to observe that the book never was pnblislwd. 
But when I find it very broadly hinted, that the Credts 
invented the zodiac, I am obliged to aj^peal to the auftHBh 
rity of a sacred writer, whose evidence will not be dispu- 
ted. Every one knows that Job has named several of tlM 
constellations i but it is not so obvious from the vefdiomSi 
that he has made mention of the zodiac. Canst thtiu bttng 
jvrth Maxaroth in his season 'f Now the word XXtVSOi^ MiMh 
roth, according to the best interpreters^ idgnifies the £OduiC| 
and the evident paraphrase therefore isy — Canst thou brini 
forth the zodiacal signs, each according to the seasol^in'uMek 
it ought to appear f The Book of Job is generally BtPpfp(mi 
to have been written about 1700 years before out ftfa. 
There is a passage in the 4th chapter of D^tefonemy, 
which seems to intimate that idolaters, in tbo time ^f 
Moses, worshipped the planets and constellations jmAeft 
the forms of beasts, fishes, and reptiles, precisely as they: 
are symbolised in the ancient monuments of which we are 
treating. In the Sad book of Kings, (c. 23. v. 5.) it i^ said 
that Josiah put down them that burnt incense unto Baal, to 
the Sun, and to the Moon, and to JlPTDy Mazaloth, The 
Rabbin understand this word to denote the zodiacal con- 
stellations. The word mazaloth signifies literally the Jim:' 
ions, the distillations, or flomngs. Now Sextus Empiricns 
teUs us, that the Chaldeans divided the zodiac into 12 
houses, or signs, by the means of a clepsydra. They ob- 
served, be says, how much water flowed from a clepsydra^ 
in the interval between the two risings of the Same star ^ 
and when this star re-appeared above the horizon, they 
allowed a 12th part of the water to flow. Then (when tMs 
I3th part of the water had flowed out), the star at the hoii^ 
^on showed that a whole sign was risen. This passage 
confirms the opinion of the Rabbin, and shows how tlic^ 
word mazaloth came to denote the zodiacal constellatioils. 
Some have thought that mazaroth and mazaloth are reeHy 
the same word, and that the former is cui enoneoiis ortll^ 
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ipuphy of the latter word. TUs is not my opinion. Jllo- 
xaroth signifies the cinctures, more properly the cinctures of 
the head, the crowns. (See the roots 1TH> 1?J« &c. ; and ob^ 
:serve that mazaroth seems rather to belong to the Syriac, 
than to the Hebrew.) In the time of Ezekiel, the forms of 
^all sorts of animals were portrayed on the walls of the 
secret recesses^ where the Jewish idolaters worshipped the 
celestial bodies. Each man^ W^tt^ ninit in the chambers 
of his imagery, beheld no doubt the various forms of ani- 
mals; by which the stars cmd constellations were sym* 
bolised. When we come down to the time of the first and 
second Ptolemies, we find from Manetho, that the Egyp- 
lians not only, had a zodiac, but if he be credited, they 
had already altered their old one. Servius tells us, that 
the Egyptians assigned 12 constellations to the zodiac, but 
ifaat tike Chaldeans, who were followed in this by the 
Aliexandrian Greeks, counted only 11 ; allotting 60 degree?^ 
to Scorpius, and not admitting Libra. 

Without speaking then of the claims of the Egyptians, 
it seems quite impossible to acknowledge the Greeks as 
the inventors either of the zodiac, or of the zodiacal sym« 
bols. The signs in the zodiac of Dendera resemble those 
of the Greeks, says M. Visconti. So then, truly, the 
Greeks could not have copied the zodiacal symbols from 
^e Egyptians. Those men so skilled in the arts; those 
masters in sculpture and painting ; those divine artists, who 
^o greatly conceived, and so finely executed, the admirable 
works which the modems have not yet been able to equal,— 
they indeed were the only persons, who could have (houghi 
of combining a man with a horse in. the monstrous figure of 
^ jcentaur <! Is it then for the honor of Greek art, or Greek 
taste, that we should reclaim for the Greeks the symbols of 
die zodiac ? Did it require either art, or genius, to desig*" 
nate the rude forms of a bull, or a ram, or a lion ? How 
could taste approve, or judgment sanction, the union of a 
goat's head with the tail of a fish ? The Egyptians have 
no pretensions as artists ; at least in comparison with the 
Ck'eeks; but in science, with the leave of Messieurs 
Montucla and De Lambre, they might dispute the palm 
with the Greeks, or with any people of antiquity. Upoa 
what grounds can it be imagined, or maintained, that^ey 
i>orrowed . the zodiacal symbols from the Greeks ? Hero* 
dotus distinctly says, ttiat in his time, they were much mom 
•IlUIuI astronomers ttuui^ bis own oountrymen/ and we have 
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already seen nnder what circamstances Herodotus viaiM 
Egypt. M. Visconti seemed to have forgotten the. mytho>- 
logical figures^ and the emblems of the decans, represented 
in the zodiacs of Dendera. lamblichus has told us, that 
the Egyptians divided the heavens into 2, or 4, or Ij^ 
or 36^ or 72 parts. The guardianship of these divisicms was 
allotted to Daemons, or Genii, little known to the mjrtholo^ 
gists of Greece. The Romans appear to have copied van^ 
oas zodiacal momnments of Egypt. Among these I mi^ 
mention the zodiac found at Rome by Bianchini ; as also 
that struck on a medal by the order of Adrian. Thus the 
Greek artists at Esneh and Dendera would only have teh 
lowed the example of their masters, in copying- the ancient 
monuments of ^ypt. 

'^ Je suis presque convaincu," says M. Visconti, in speafc- 
ing of the oblong zodiac of Dendera, '^ que cet ouvrage doit 
avoir 6t6 ex6cu^ daiis cet espace de tems, dans lequd k 
thoth vague, ou le commencement de Tannic vague Egyp^ 
ti^ne, qui 6toit anssi I'ann^e sacerdotale, r^pondoit an 
signe du Lion; ce qui est arriv6 k^peu-pr^s depuis I'an IS 
jusqu'al'an 132 de Tire vulgaire." In this manner, H. 
Visconti accounts at once for Leo's being the. firat of the 
signs in this zodiac, and for the date which he himself is 
pleased to assign to the work. It is scarcely worth wfaili 
to remark, that he is wrong in his calculation about 18 
years, since the thoth of the vague year had ceased to cor* 
respond with the Sun's passage through the sign of Leoi 
from the year 114. But the thoth of the vague year corre^ 
spondedonly about 122 years with the Sun's passage through 
the sign of Leo; and it seems very improbable that the 
constructors of the zodiac, who must have known thiS) 
would have placed a zodiac, which could have been. good 
for only 122 years, in such a temple as that of Dendera. 
But the truth is, that Leo is not the first of the sighs in this 
oblong zodiac. M, Visconti would have been awaie, had 
he seen the zodiac of Esneh, that the Egyptians represented 
the sign of Cancer by a scarabseus ; and he would probably 
have agreed with Mr. Hamilton, that the Sun's place, as 
corresponding with the summer solstice, was intended to 
be marked in the zodiac of Dendera, as between the two 
scarabsei. But were even this not the case, and if thesigu 
of Cancer were represented by a hawk, as M. Visconti 
supposed, Leo could not be properly called the first of Am 
signs, but the first of the descending signs. In the zodias 
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of E^neh, Leo is the last of the ascending signs : but t must 
defer at present my answer to that part of M. Visconti's 
argument in which he alleges^ that Leo cannot be solstitial^ 
while Libra is in its place^ or removed from Leo by only 
one catasterism. I agree with this writer, that the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera was constructed when the Sun at the 
summer solstice was in Cancer ; but it is to be remembered 
that I speak of the real, and not of the fixed zodiac. The 
only arguments of the slightest importance, employed by 
M. Visconti to prove that the zodiac of Dendera was formed 
in the first or second century of the Christian sera, will 
apply with equal force to the zodiac of Esneh. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that the first sign in the 
zodiac of Dendera is that of Leo, and let us also suppose, 
that it was placed as sueh, in order to mark that the thotb 
of the vague year corresponded with the Sun's passage 
through the dodecatemorion of Leo. When all this is^ 
granted, how will it prove that the zodiac was formed, as 
M. Visconti will have it, between the years 12 and 132 of 
the Christian aera? If any antiquary were to say. No, this 
zodiac is 1460 years older; how could M. Visconti have 
disproved the assertion ? The thoth of the vague year, 
then, likewise corresponded with the Sun's passage through 
Leo. Will it be said, that this could not be the case, be- 
cause Isis is represented, in the dodecatemorion of Cancer, 
as pouring .water from two vases, to symbolise the innnda* 
tion of the Nile, which commences with the summer sol- 
stice; and it is only about 2160 years ago, that the Sun at 
the summer solstice has been in Uie sign of Cancer T But 
this argument is of no avail, unless it be supposed, that 
the Egyptians had no zodiac of their own, and that they 
reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks — a supposition 
which is absurd and untenable. The fact is, that it is now 
2160 years since the Sun at the summer solstice has quitted 
the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the real zodiac. 
If, ccMisequently, Leo was placed as the first of the signs,, 
because the thoth of the vague year corresponded with the 
Sun's passage through that sign ; and if it appear from the 
emblems, that the solstitial colure was in Cancer; then, if 
the zodiac be Egyptian, and not Greek, it follows, that it 
must have been constructed 1460 years before the period 
mentioned by M. Visconti. 

I have novt to answer this writer's argument vrith respect 
to the position of Libra ; because ibis materially intermes 
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viiih the date which I assign to the zodiac of Etmeh. ^ I 
must, however, be allowed to enter into a wide field of di^k 
CQSsion. If I can cither interest or inform my readers by 
the way, I shall care the less for detaining them longer thap 
may be absolutely necessary. 

* • ■ 

There appear to me to be too many proofs, that the 
Tsabeans worshipped the Sun in the sign of Tanms, to 
leave a doubt in my mind, that this was once the leading 
constellation ; nor, while we take the LXX for our gnideiT, 
can we have the least difficulty in reconciling this opinion 
with the Mosaic chronology. Of the antiquity and univer- 
sality of the worship of the Bull, I shall lay a few proofs 
before my readers. Witness, then, the very ancient wor- 
ship of the Bull, called Mnevis, at On, or Heliopolis. Cf- 
rillus says, that On signiffed the Sun among the Egyptians — 

*/2v 8f IcTTi xar a^roij 6 ^>aog. In the S"ahidic dialect O YGIH 
signifies lux. It may therefore be conjectured, that On^ 
written by the Hebrews ]t^, and pl^, was sounded Oen, or 
Oetw, by the ancient Egyptians ; and like the Hebrew TUX, 
aor, or aur, signified sometimes light, sometimes the Sun[ 

In Coptic, the word for Ught is written OY III HI HI, 

ouoninu Jablonski thought that the word 0Y06IH, 
ouoein, was that whence the name of Mnevis was derived : — 

Uoeiii, vel oein, says he, additoque prc^fixo consueto H, acee» 

dente novo pmjixo U, nomen illud induit naturam adjectivi, 

jpoto^^'we UHOGIH, commode reddi Oniensis, It is true, 
that both m and n serve as nominal prefixes in Coptic, and. 
also occasionally serve to give an adjective signification to 
nouns ; but I must reject this etymology, because I find 
no example of their both coming together to give an ad- 
jective signification to words. I do not believe that the. 
sacred Bull was ever called Mnevis by the Egyptians. 
This was probably a mere mistake of the Greeks, who 
could never write, and apparently could never speak, or 
comprehend, the Egyptian language, which was not quite 
so polished as their own. I have no great doubt, that* 

the Greeks were told, that there was a sacred bull U3X- 

H-OYGIH, which we may put into Greek characters 
Ma-v-ousiv, which signifies locus luminis, or locus Solis; the 
place which they themselves called Heliopolis. The wQprd 
ma signifies locus; n is here the sign of the genitiye caae.; 
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imd ouein signifies lux, lumen, sol. This etymology has at 
least the merit of being founded on the rules of the Coptic 
language. Hear Woide: — Cum voce U^> locus, plurimm 
voces coalescunt : et post UIIX, solel U vel H nota genitivi aut 
gerundii pom. It would seem then that the Greeks, hearing 
the city called Manouein, confounded this name with that 
of the sacred bull, which was adored there; and in trying 
to Hellenise it, they at last wrought it into Mrievis, only 
keeping something like the original sound in the accusa- 
tive case, [uvvjiv. 

It is well known that the sacred bull, called Mnevis by 
the Greeks, was consecrated to the Sun, while Apis was 
dedicated to the Sun and Moon, but especially to the latter. 
The worship of Apis, however, appears not to be so anci- 
ent as that of Mnevis ; and Plutarch tells us, that " ac- 
cording to some, Mnevis was held to be the father of Apis/* 
I am indeed inclined to think, that the worship of Apis 
was not instituted, until after the equinoctial Sun had 
quitted the sign of Taurus. Accordingly, the mythologists 
feigned, that when Osiris died, his soul transmigrated into 
the body of Apis. Diodorus Siculus says, t^j Ss toO Boig 
to6tov Tijx^^ air lav evm ^Ipoucri, Xcyovrej Sri TeAjUTijcravToj "Oo'/pjSof i 

us toStov ri ^v^fj «evrou jxfrecmj. The people would have had 
some difficulty in understanding, why they were to renounce 
the adoration of the ancient.symbol of their God ; and the 
priests therefore continued to worship Osiris under the form 
of a bull, many ages after the equinoctial Sun had passed 
into the dodecatemorion of Aries, and when Amoun should 
bave become the principal deity of the heliolator^ of 
JBgypt. 

The sacred bulls of Egypt were all types of the Sun in 
the constellation of Taurus. Thus Macrobius says : Tatt' 
rum ad Solem referri, multiplici ratione Mgyptius cultus osten^ 
dit, vel quia apud Heliopolin taurum consecratum, quern 
Netiron cognominant, maxime colunt; vel quia bos Apis in 
civitate Memphi Solis intar accipitur; vel quia in oppido 
Hermunthi magnijico Apollinis templo, consecratum Soli colunt 
faurum Bacchin cognominant es^ insignem miraculis convenien'- 
tibus natura Solis. This passage affords two curious exanoi- 
ples of the manner in which Egyptian words were muti- 
lated by the Greeks and Romans. I shall make some 
remarks on them, though it must lead me for a little wbite 
aistray from my subject 
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The word Netiron has pnzzled all the commentators ; and 
they have at last agreed to read it Mnemit— rather a bold 
alteration of the text. Even Jablonski^ the most con- 
rageouSy though not the most successful of etymologists, 
has made no effort to rescue this word. Macrobins pro- 
bably found the sacred bulls named by some Greek writer 
whom he copied ; now as we know that Apis was a sym- 
bol of the Nile, the same thing was probably true of 
Mnevis. A Greek, enauiring about the sacred bull at 
Heliopolis, might therefore very likely have been told, 
that it was HTG-I3XP0, of, or belonging to tlie river. 
It would have cost little to ttie Greek to nave altered this 
word into Netiros, and to have taken it for the name of the 
sacred bull. 

The next word, which has embarrassed the commenta- 
tors, is written variouslv in different copies, Bacchin, Bacin, 
and Pacin Jablonski s explanation is not very bappy* 
Auguror Macrobium ipsum, says he, scripsisse, aut scrtbere 
saltern voluisse, Pabacin, Sisrtificat autem Pabacis, Uteris 

Copticis scriptuniy IIIaXBIaXRI, civicum vel urbicum, subr 
intellige numen, id est, Deum tutelarem urbis, i^c. This is 
the most strained etymology which can well be imagined. 
Besides, I wish to know how it is to accord witti the gram- 
mar of the language^ The word Baki, which signifies sim- 
ply urbsy and nothing else, is feminine ; and we can no 
more say pa-baki^ for te-baki, or t-baki, in Coptic, than we 
can say k vilk for la ville in French. I have little doubt 
that the old Egyptian word for a bull was HXCI, asi. In 

Coptic B3X8iCI, bafisi, signifies a cow; and UUXCI, 
masi, a bull; but in this last word the m was probably only 
the ancient and usual nominal prefix, which by no means 
essentially belongs to the noun. I therefore think that 
HIaXCI, pasi, (that is, asi prefixed by P, the masculine in- 
definite article,) 6 Tuupos, was the original word, which we 
^d mutilated in the text of Macrobius ; and that Pacin is 
the best of the three readings. 

There is scarcely a comer of Asia, where we do not find 
traces of the adoration offered to the Sun under the formi 
of a bull. Beginning with the idolatrous Israelites, who 
worshipped the golden calf near Mount Horeb, we see 
them relapsing into the same error in the time of Jeroboam. 
It was under the form of a human figure Tuvpoxi^aXo^, thai 
the Phoenicians -^nd Ammonites adored the Sun^ whfia 
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Ihey bailed him Baal, Lord, and Moloch, King. In Iran, 
in the grottoes of Mithras, the God of day was represented 
^s riding on the bull. The reverence, which still exists in 
India for the cow, is nothing else than a relic of the ancient 
heliolatry, which appears to have been established in the 
East, when the equinoctial Sun was worshipped in the con- 
stellati on of Taurus. 

' That Leo was once a solstitial sign, appears to be con- 
firmed- by various remnants and fables of antiquity ; and 
we cannot speak of a solstitial sign without supposing the 
existence of a zodiac. After the luminous explanation 
which Dupuis has given of the 12 labors of Hercules, it 
will probably not be denied, that the whole story is an al- 
legory, changed, perhaps, by the Greeks in many respects, 
but still representing, even in their edition of it, the an- 
imal progress of the Sun through the 12 zodiacal consteU 
lations. Herodotus has told us, that Hercules was origi- 
nally a Phoenician deity ; and in the language of Tyre, 
Her-cid signified universal heat, as the Sun is the fountain of 
the light and heat which are diffiised through the universe. 
The first labor of Hercules was to vanquish the Lion* 
The Greeks, who would have every thing Greek, held that 
this lion infested the neighbourhood of Nemea, where no 
lion ever was seen, either before or since. But they ac- 
knowledge that this lion sprang from Typhon, though they 
do not tell us how it found its way from Egypt to Argolis. 
Perhaps the difficulty may be removed, if we consider that 
the Nemean games were celebrated at the season when the 
Sun, in his annual progress, is in the sign of Leo. The 
people of Nemea may have copied the example of the 
Egyptians, who celebrated a festival at the summer sol- 
istice. It is true &at this supposition carries us back to 
the time when the solstitial colure was in Leo, not less 
than 2500 years before the Christian aera; but as it is very 
possible that an Egyptian colony settled in Argolis 4 or 
5 centuries after the aeluge, there is no difficulty in recon- 
ciling our conjecture to probability, if the chronology of 
the LXX be not positively rejected. One of the most ce- 
lebrated symbols among the Persians was the representation 
of a bee entering the moutiif of a lion. The bee was the 
well-known symbol of a I^ng ; and the Sun was very ge- 
nerally termed King, xar efox^v, in the East. The lion 
with the bee, commonly known as the Mithraic lion, repre^ 
nents the Sun entering the Bign of Leo ; and this symbol 
may be referred to the period, mbm flie Sun at the summer 
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solstice was in the first deg;ree of Leo. In Egypt, Horn* 
was the symbol of the Sun at the summer solstice ; cmd 
lions were placed under the throne of this God — ux-o riv ipivw, 
TOW "Ilpov, says HorapoUo, Atovraj waroTifcWi, &c. These 
examples (and others, no doubt, might be easily founds) 
seem to show the existence of a zodiac, when Leo was a 
solstitial constellation. 

But still it may be said, no zodiac can be so ancient, 
where Libra is removed from Leo by only one sign, as is- 
the case in the zodiac of Esneh. In order to answer this 
observation, we must enquire whether, or not, the signs aie 
really symbolical of the seasons, as the Sun passes through 
them in his annual orbit. 

Macrobius, who lived about the end of the 4th century, 
fancied that he could account for the choice of thezodiadil 
symbols. Let us hear his reasoning, if it deserve the 
name. He begins with Aries. This truly is a suitable 
S3rmbol of the season of the vernal equinox, because the 
ram lies the six winter months on his left side, and the six 
summer months on his right side ; and the Sun in the same 
periods circulates the right and left hemisphere. One caih 
not help wondering, that a writer, generally respectable, 
could seriously in^te such an absurdity. I have already 
cited the passage concerning Taurus. The sign of Gemini 
is referred to the story of Castor and Pollux, though these 
brothers are not named. I have to observe, that in all the 
genuine Egyptian zodiacs, as well as in the Indian, this 
constellation is represented by a male and female, from 
which it may be inferred that the Greeks altered the sign^ 
and gave it the appellation of the Twins. Macrobius pro- 
ceeds : — Cancer obliquo gressu, quid aliud nisi Sulem ostenditi 
qui viam nunquam rectam, sed per illam semper meare solitus 
est, obliquiis qua se signorum verteret ordo ; maximeque in ilh 
signo, Sol a cursu supero incipit obliquus inferiorajam peters. 
llie Egyptians represented this constellation by a scara- 
bseus, and from the copies which I have seen of some In- 
dian zodiacs, I am inclined to think the Hindus did the 
same ; though the copyists, not being aware of this, have 
perhaps not exactly followed their models. The observa** 
tions of Macrobius concerning Leo are too long to be de- 
tailed here ; and I shall only say of them, that I do not 
find them very satisfactory. Virgo autem, says the same 
author, qua manu aristamfert^ quid aliud quam Stiya/xi; ^Aiax^ 
gu(B fructibus curat ^f Virgo has nothing to do with tb^ 
fruits; and the expression is very equivocal, because the 
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author may seem to mean the fniits of the earthy that is to 
say the com; but he must have known very well that 
Virgo is the symbol of the harvest season, and that the 
harvest, in all the southern countries, is over long before 
the Sun enters the sign in question. Macrobius merely 
mentions Libra as included in the vast constellation of 
Scorpius '."^Scorpius totius, in quo Libra est, naturam Solii 
imaginatur : qui hifeme torpescit, et transacta hue, aculeum 
rursus erigit vt sua, nullum natura damnum ex hybemo torpore 
yerpessa. But according to this account Scorpius ought to 
represent the Sun in Spring, and not in Autumn. Sagitta^ 
rius, continues our author, qui omnium zodiaci dotnidborum 
imus cUque postremus est / ideo ex homine inferam per membrd' 
posteriora degenerat ; quasi postremis partibus suis a superis 
itiferiora detrustis ; sagitiam tamen jacit ; quod indicat, tunc 
quoque universorum comtare vitam radio Solis vel ab ima parte 
venientis. This labored explanation shows at least the em- 
barrassment of the writer- He gpes on : — Capricotnus ab 
infernis partibus ad supera Solem reducens, capra naturam vide- 
tur imitari, qua dum pascitur, ab imis partibus semper promi* 
uentium scopulorum alta deposcit. Macrobius forgot, that 
the Sun in this sign climhs very slowly, and never mounts 
very high. He has neglected to tell us, why the goat has 
a fish's tail. Jquarius, asks he, nonne ipsam vim Solis os- 
tendit ? Unde enim imber caderet in terras, nisi Solis calor ad 
supera traheret humorem? cujus refusio pluvialis est copia. 
There is some art in the questions which the author puts 
here. He was quite aware, that in the climates of the 
South, the least rainy season in the year is precisely that^ 
in which the Sun is in Aquarius. He therefore enquires, 
whence the rain would fall on the earth, unless the heat of 
the Sun drew up the moisture ; and thus insinuates, that 
the Sun in Aquarius collects the rain, which falls after- 
wards ; consequently the symbol is highly appropriate — 
Lucus a non lucendo — Aquarius is made the symbol of war 
ter, because rain rarely, or never, falls while the Sun is in 
that sign. Jn ultimo ordine zodiaci Pisces locati, quos conse- 
cravit Soli non aliqua natura^ sua imagiuatio, ut cetera — ^c. 
This avowal being made, we need proceed no further. 
It is evident that die whole account is strained and unsa- 
tisfactory. 

The ingenious author de I'Histoire du del adopts the ex- 
I^anation of Macrobius with respect to the signs of Capri- 
corn and Cancer ; but in most other examples he has yen^ 
tared to think for himselfp He altpbutos the inv^atioii of 
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the zodiac to the descendants of Noah in tho pl^ of iSm- 
naar. He supposes, that men then led a pastorcd life. Itivaa 
natuial, therefore, that they should place a ram and a.bvll 
ia the two first divisions of the zodiac; and then, supporting 
himself on the authority of Hyde, he says two kids tept^ 
sented the third sign of the zodiac. Men naturally took 
lambs, calves, and kids, which were produced saccessivel]c 
in this season, as die symbols of Spring. This arguqieBt 
is certainly ingenious ; but then we ought to have a lamb 
and a calf newly dropped, instead of a ram and a bull, in 
our zodiacs; while there is no appearance of this ever hav- 
mg been the case. The Altb6 de la Pluche seems to have 
trusted rather too implicitly to the assertion of Hjit* 
What this author states concerning the kids, in his hisfbiy 
of the religion of the ancient Persians^ is not confirmed 
either by the tables of Uleg fieg, or by bis own notes (m 
those tables. The Persians called the sign of Geodai 

^^\scy^j shirdeghan: but about the precise meaning of fhii 
word, which however has nothing to do with kids, there aie 
different opinions. I have not been able to find any traces 
of the gemelli hitdini of Hyde, in any accounts of tlM 
Oriental names and distributions 9f the constellations wfaidi 
I have yet seen. 

The Abb6 de la Pluche admits, what indeed is evident 
that Vii^o symbolises the harvest season. But in ^ 
plains of Sennaar, the harvest season is over several montiis 
before the Sun passes into the sign of Virgo. In speakmg 
of Scorpius, he says, ^' Les maladies d'automne^ lors de b 
retraite du Soleil, ont 6t6 caract6ris6es par le scorpion^ 
qui tratne apr^s lui son dard et son venin/ But the month 
of November is the season when the scorpion becomes 
torpid, and when we cease to dread both his sting and Us 
venom. '* Le verseau," says our author, " a on rapport 
sensible aux pluies d'hyver/' Certainly not in the plains 
of Sennaar. I repeat it, that in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and 
Chaldea, it very seldom rains, when the Sun is in Aquarius: 
— the same remark may be made in the southern parts of 
Greece and Italy. The Abb6 observes, " que les Poissons 
li^s, ou pris au filet, marquoient la p^che, qui est exoel- 
lente aiix approches du printems.'' How for this remadt 
may be true with respect to the fisheries on the Euphrafai^ 
I know not; but the (Tvviea-fMg, which links the fishes in the 
zodiac, would never have suggested to me^ that they faai 
been pris aujilet. 

I shall now proceed fb state my own opinion of the erighi 
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of the zodiacal symbols. I am aware that this will demand 
much detail: but without this statement I should be unable, 
not only to show in answer to M. Visconti, how Leo might 
be solstitial in a zodiac where Libra wa$ in its- place ; but 
also to explain various symbols in the zodiacs of Esneh 
and Dendera. I have already expressed my opinion, that 
the zodiac was originally constructed by the Antediluvians; 
though I am disposed to think that several of the sjrmbols 
were changed by the Egyptians in a very few centuries after 
the flood. 

There may be much reason to believe, that the Egyptians 
very anciently fixed the commencement of the year by the 
rising of certain stars, or rather, as we shall see presently, 
of one in particular. Some differences, however, exist 
among Greek authors upon this subject; but perhaps these 
differences are not incapable of reconciliation. The Egyp* 
tians had a year which was vague, and which was called 
the sacerdotal ; because the religious festivals were kept 
according to this year, which €6nsisted of 365 days, and of 
which the thoth consequently changed after every fourth 
year. It was supposed, that this year was originally insti- 
tuted at the 'heliacal rising of the star, called sometimes 
Siris» sometimes Sothis, and sometimes the star of Iris, by 
the Egyptians. But this people, who observed the rising 
of Siri, Siris, or Sirius, as we call it, necessarily soon per- 
ceived that the year of 365 days was too short ; and diey 
established another year, which has been named the rural 
year. The thoth of this year was determined by the helia- 
cal rising of Sirius; and it was soon calculated, that 1461 
vague or sacerdotal years, would be equal to 1460 rural 
Jrears ; and that the thoths of the two years would always 
coincide at the end of this period, which was called the So* 
tiiic, because the commencement of it always corresponded 
with the heliacal rising of the star Sothi or Sothis. It was 
tiben of the rural year, of which Porphyry meant to speak 

when he said — Aiyv7rrloi$ eipxi troug ou^ wS^op^ob^, mg 'Paofj^aloig, 
i)Jia xugxhos* wpo$ yaq rm xapxlvtp ij StoiiS, ijv xvvog k^Tipa, "EK" 
kf^vis ^a<ri. NoufM^vla w avToi$ ^ SUhos avarokri, yivi<r€co$ xaroif^ 
ywvoL TT^g sl( roy kio'fMy, Thus we learn that the Egyptians 
commenced their year with Cancer, and not with Aquarius, 
as was the established custom of the Romans. Sothis, or 
ttm Dog-star, is certainly near Cancer, as Porphyry states; 
and indeed Cancer and Canis Major rise cosmically about 
the same time in Egypt. But the first month of the year 
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commenced with the rising (I suppose the heliacal rising) 
of Sinus; and the Egyptians fancied that the world haditk 
beginning at this season of the year ; or at least that IhcA 
was the commencement of generation in the world. This 
notion only shows that the establishment of the rural year 
was so remote and ancient, that all traces of its date weit 
lost. Jablonski cites the following words from a Greek 
astrologer, who asserts that the oldest and wisest of the 
star-gazers were of his opinion — tijv tou Iviaetn-ou &fx^y ol «»- 
Aaioraroi rwv AlyvTrrloov xai O'o^fioraTOi aoTe^crxairoi sx r^f rotf xvvif 

avaTo\Yi$ wpKrav sTvai. This opinion is certainly confirmed 
by Horapollo and Aratns. Theon, however, contradicts 
Aratus, and asserts that the Egyptian year commedced at 
the vernal equinox. It may have happened that difEereat 
years were established in Egypt at different penods. Se- 
veral of the Rabbin seem to think that the E^pdan year 
commenced at the vernal equinox^ about the time when the 
Hebrews quitted Egypt. The year established for the He- 
brews at that epochs commenced, as every one knows, neaily 
about the time of the vernal equinox. Whether the Egyp- 
tians gave, or followed the example, I shall not pretend to»»- 
cide; but from what Theon says, and from what the Rabbii 
admit, I cannot doubt that the Egyptians had a tropical year 
which commenced about the same period with that eii^ 
blisbed by the Hebrew lawgiver. 

There is an evident reason, why the Egyptians may have 
instituted this tropical year, allowing them to have pos- 
sessed only the same knowledge as the Antediluvians and 
Chaldeans. Bailli states upon the authority of Bainbridge, 
who made his calculations for the lower Egypt, that in flie 
year 138 A. C. the heliacal rising of Sirius took place when 
the Sun was in the 26th degree of the sign of Cancer^ and 
that 1460 years before, the heliacal rising of the same star 
accorded with the Sun's place in the 14th degree of the 
same sign. In another place Bailli observes, " qu'il r^sulte 
du mouvement des 6toiles en longitude, que le lever de Si- 
rius retardoit continuellement, et cela d'environ 12 jours en 
1460 ans." Lalande says, ^^ Lorsqu'on calcule le leVtt 
(h61iaqiie) de Sirius pour Tann^e ISH, oti recommenfoit U 
p6riode Sothiaque, on trouve la longitude du Soleil 3* 2iP_: 
c'est ce que le Soleil a maiuteaant le 16 de Juillet. On 
trouve cette longitude plus petite de 12^ en remontant 14fi0 
ans plutdt, ou au commencement de la p^riode pr^c^d^nte." 
Sirius has now nearly about 99 degrees of right asceii* 
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sion, and rather more than 16 degrees of southern declina- 
tion. Tlie cosmical rising of this star takes place at pre- 
sent, at Cairo, about a month after the summer solstice. 
The ancients allowed 12 days for a star of the first magnir-' 
tode to emerge from the solar ri^s. If we admit the same 
reckoning, we shall fix the heliacal rising of Sirius at Cairo 
for the present time, when the Sun is in the 12th degree of 
Ihe sign of Leo. I reckon the right ascension of Sirius^ 
for the year 138, to have been about 76 degrees, when the. 
cosmical rising of this star might have corresponded with 
the Sun's place in the 10th or perhaps the 12th degree of 
Cancer, and therefore its heliacal rising may be calculated 
to have taken place 12, or, according to some, 14 days af- 
^terwards. But how ate we to understand with Bainbridge 
and Bailli; that, owing to the movement of the stars in lon- 
gitude, the rising of Sirius was retarded about 12 days in 
1460 years? Sirius advances in longitude one degree in 72 
years nearly, and therefore that star must have advanced 
almost 20 degrees and a half in the space of a Sothic pe- 
riod. The right ascension of Sirius was about 55 or 56 
d^ees, 1382 years before Christ. How then are we to 
nnaerstand, that the heliacal rising of this star, for the year 
just mentioned, and in the latitude of any part of the lower 
Egypt, could accord with the Sun's place in the 14th degree 
of the sign of Cancer? To render all this more complicated, 
Lalande sayn, *^ L'an 1832 avant notre ^re et I'an 138 apr^d 
notre fere, le lever de Sirius se trouva arriver le premier 
jour du mois Tkothj ou le premier jour de Fannie civile 
Egyptienne ; il r^pondoit ^u 20 Jnillet." But we find him 
afterwards stating what is quoted above, that in the year 
138 the rising of Sirius answered to the 16th of July, and 
that the difierence of the Sun's longitude between the thoths 
of the civil year 1322 B. C. and 138 A. C, amounted to 
12^ degrees. The fact seems to be this. The sideral year 
is 20 minutes longer than the tropical. The Egyj^tian rural 
year, or, (as some call it,) their civil year, is 11' 13'' longer 
than the tropical, and 8" 48" shorter than the sideral year/ 
The Egyptians, therefore, who reckoned by the rural year, 
would make an error of about 24 hours in 122 years, and 
at tlie end of 1460 years would be behind the Sun ] 2^ de- 
grees; in other words, they would be about 12 days behind, 
time. Thus at the end of a Sothic period, the first day of 
tiie new rural year would have answered to the 11th or 12(h. 
day of the Sotar year, aupposing that solar years b94 hejgto; 
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Qsed daring the period ; and the Sun's longitude would be 
enoneonsly calculated to be 12{ degrees less than it really 
was at the heliacal rising of Sirius, and than it had been at 
the beginiiing of the preceding Sotbic period. But now wc( 
must observe, that the Sun's longitude at the summer scit 
stice, was really less by about 20^ degrees, 1322 yeais 
B. C, than it was 138 years A. C. The Egjrptians, Iben- 
fore, by their false calculation, made it less in this period 
hv about 32} degrees. But since they reckoned the Sm^s 
place in the ecliptic about 12 degrees further back than it 
really was at the beginning of every new Sottiic period, or 
further back than it was at the beginning of the urecedxDg 
period, it follows, that if they reckoned the Sun's tongitnde, 
at the heliacal rising of Sirius in the year 138 A. C. at' 
3* 26% they would reckon its longitude at 3' 14% at the he- 
liacal rising of the same star 14CM) years before. Now this 
was certainly not the Sun's longitude at the heliacal rising 
of Sirius 1322 years B. C. This calculation, therefore, is 
the result of the error of the Egyptians, who made their 
rural year too long; and cannot be accounted for, as Bailli 
supposed, by the movement of the stars in longitude. The 
reader will always recollect, that this movement .of the stan 
is only apparent, and that again this appearance is caused, 
by the pole of the equator moving round the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

Freret and Bailli contend^ that the year of 365 days, 6 
hours, was in use in Egypt 2782 years before Christ, 846 
years after the deluge according to the chronology of the. 
LXX. M. De Lambre rejects this opinion. I do not ex* 
actly see why he should have opposed it, unless he had 
objected to the chronology; but of this he says nothing; and 
as he asserts, that the knowledge of this year ^^ ne suppose 
aucune science," he might have allowed the Egyptians to 
have possessed it. The only argument, which he opposes 
to Freret and Bailli, amounts to no more than that the cir- 
cle of Osymandias had only 365 cubits. I should like to 
have seen how Freret would have treated such an argument 
All we know of this circle, is from Diodoms Sicalus, who 
wrote his account of it nearly five centuries after it had' 
been destroyed. Besides, it might have been recollected, 
that the Priests of Egypt obliged the Kings to take an oath 
to preserve the year of 365 days; and Osymandias, as King 
of Egypt, might have been compelled to form his circle v 
accordingly. What interest the Priests might have had .in 
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the niaiiitenance of the yagae year, it may be difficult to 
toy ; but that they chose to keep their rehgious festiyals 
moveable, is eyident from die oath which they administered 
to their kings. I shall have again to speak of the circle of 
Osymandia&; and I shall therefore, at present, only ob- 
Mrve, that unless we were certain that tiie traditions con<* 
eeming it were accurate, and that Diodorus faithfully re*^ 
ported those traditions, we cannot possibly pronounce 
that it was such as he has described it to have been, and 
that it may not have had the additional quarter of a cubit 
necessary to satisfy M; De Lambre. This distinguished 
astronomer tells us, from Censorinus, that the Egyptians 
called Hie year of 365 days vfiXo; ; and he takes the trouble 
of showing us, that the letters of this word denote 965^ 
according to ttie Greek notation. Did he forget that the 
Egyptians did not speak Greek 1 This buffoonery must 
have been first imagined by some Gfeek, who did not know 
bow to spend his time better. The derivation of the word 
NdiXog is perhaps not yet determined ; but we may be per- 
fectly certain, that the Egyptian name had at least no 
Greek termination; end though Diodorus Siculus says that 
ifeilus, one of tile ancient Kings of E^pt, gave his name 
to the river, yet Tzetzes, who seems to have known more 
of the Egjrptian language than most of his countrjrmen, 
tells us that this name is recent — ro $f NeiKo$ viov ItrrL The 
Nile was more generally known to the Egyptians aiul Ethi* 
epians by the names, laroy Ocean, Siri, &c. ' 

M. De Lambre seems to treat Mrith contempt the dis-' 
covery of the cycle of 600 years, which has been attributed 
to the Antediluvians. According to Cassini, these Ante^ 
diluvians reckoned the solar year at 365d. 5h. 51' 3&\ and 
thus they made the solar year too long, by 2! 48''. Still 
this was ddore Accurate than the calculations of the Philo*- 
sophers of Alexandria, who reckoned the solar year at 
965d. 5h. 65' 12^. M. De Lambre lessens the error of the 
Antediluvians to one minute thirty-six seconds. But I 
have said too hastily the Antediluvians. M. De Lambre 
holds, that these Patriarchs had neither time nor means to 
be such perfect astronomers as Bailli has represented them* 
It is curious to hear want of time objected to individuals, 
who* lived 8 or 9 centuries ; and as to means, it is not' 
more likely that men should be without them before, than; 
aflter the deluge. Can we suppose that the world was less 
peopled, when naien rajoyed at least two or three ccaturiesi 
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of youfh and health, than it is now T Woald indastry be 
less active, when tliere were centuries of strength ;mi 
\igOT, than it is among us, who must so often leave it to 
our children to execute the tasks which we have b^;iiilt 
In those days, men had time to plan and to finish — ^iti these 
days, we have almost always to lament that our experienoe 
comes too late. They had time to act, and leisure to spe- 
culate — we have " just time to look about us and to die.** 
They survived the aged oaks of the forest, which their hands 
had planted — ^we wither, ere the saplings, which we re- 
member in our youth, have grown up to be trees. 

In all events, it cannot be denied that the cycle of OOO 
years was known to the Chaldeans. That people had, 
consequently, calculated the length of the solar year with 
an exactness which was not equalled by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy. Now I am much inclined to think, that the 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the existence of this cyde; 
and I likewise think, that their year, which commenced 
at the vernal equinox, was more exactly calculated thUA 
their rural year. 

The Egyptians had a small cyde of 25 years. They 
multiplied their Sothic period of 1 ,460 years by 26. TUs 
gave them a period of 96,500 years, and this was tiie great 
Hermetic cycle. But it is easy to see, that this is lu^inf 
else than an approximation to the period of 36,000 years, 
in which time the Egyptians reckoned, according to some, 
that the sideral revolution was completed. The Alexan- 
drian Philosophers certainly made this erroneous calcula- 
tion ; but I think it was in mistaking the object of the 
Egyptians. I have, in a former part of this Memoir, re- 
marked the general use of the number 60. This number 
had probably the same vogue among the people of Egypt, 
as among the inhabitants of Asia ; and it seems to havie 
been among the Egyptians, that Pythagoras learned to 
call the dodecaedron the symbol of the universe. Bui: ob» 
serve ; take the decimal part of the great cycle of 600 yearn, 
as the divisor of 36,000, and you will have 600 for tbe 
quotient. The Hermetic cycle was therefore nothing etea 
than ari imaginary computation ; but it indicates that the 
Egyptians had once an acquaintance with that cycle of 
900 years, of which Josephus attributed the invention to 
the Antediluvians. 

M. De Lambre accuses Bailli of having, made Josephpn 
fltay» what that historian never dreamt .of ; ancl:be hiojiseif 
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thas translateiit the passage: — '^ Dieu yoiilat letit donner 
des f{i:eilit6s ponr perfectionner la g^om^trie et Tastrono* 
mk; et comment aurment'4ls pu y parvetiir eivec une vie 
moifis longtie^ puis^ue la grande ann^ est 600 ans ?** Now 
if M. De Lambre ti(ill look at the original, he will find 
that, comment mtroient^ih pu y parvemt^ does not at aH give 
the sefiseof flie 6ree(k. So mnch for his own version. 

There can be no donbithat the aath<mty of Josepfaus is 
mitirely on the side of titoi^, who think that the Antedihi- 
viaos were deeply skilled ia astronomy; and now I shall 
proceed to show, that their kttQwIedge was transmitted to 
the descendants crf'Ham; and thns^it wUlconseqnentikfoUow, 
that if -the Ant^iluvians discovered the cycle of 6w years, 
the early Egyptians at least mnst have reckoned the length 
of the solar year within two miMtes of its real duration. 
• It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, that the 
first Hermes lived before the deluge. I am not disposed 
to^ place much faith in Manetho ; but in this instance T 
tbiu his testimony may be received, because it coincides 
with that of many others. The Arabian writers have preser- 
ved many traditions about the ancient EgyptianiS, and these 
traditions confirm the testimony of Manetho. It is true that 
the Arabians generally consider Thoth, or the first Hermes, 
as the same with Enoch, whom they call Idris ; but it is 
enough for my purpose, tiiat they consider Ttioth as an 
Antediluvicm. Achmed Ben Joseph Altiphasi, who has 
written some account of Egypt, says, that Henoch, or Her- 
mei, instructed his son in t/^ sciences in Egypt, It follows, 
that tibis was before the deluge. 

- I am kiclined to think that the Thoth of the Egyptians 
was the Seth of Scripture. Every one has hesird of the 
two columns of stone and brick, erected by the Bescendatits 
of Seth, which Josephus pretended existed stQl'in the 
land of Siriad in his time, — xotrAyviv njV S^p^iia. Now Ma- 
nethO) who fiorished 300 years before Josephus, says that 
he took his history from the columnis placed in the mriadic 
Imid (h ri] Z'lpiftSixj} yn), which had been inscribcfd in the 
saoted dialect, and in hieroglyphical characters, by Thoth, 
the first Herlnes, and wfaicn were translated but of the 
hieroglyphical letters of the sacred dialect into the Grreek 
(teiid Uie vulgar Egyptian) language, by Agatho^dasmon, 
the son of the second Hermes, juberl rlv xetrcacXwrfjiif — after 
lie deluge. . It is clear, then, that Manetha meant to -say, 
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that these coIamnB had been placed^ by the fimt Herm^; 
in this Siriadic land before the deluge. Now the traditien 
of the East certainly is, that both Henoch and S«th wrote 
upon the science of astronomy. We see in the passages 
just cited from Manetho and Josephos, that the colomns, 
which were erected according to the latter by the children 
of Setb, are attributed by me former to Thoth. It is in 
vain to exclaim against this evidence^ because the oolamns 
could not have stood the shock of the waters daring the 
deluge, and because nobody can now tell where the land 
of Siriad was. But the intention of the Deity in sending 
the deluge, was apparently to destroy the wicked inhabi* 
tants of the earth, and not to destroy the earth itself. The 
progress of the deluge was gradual. No doubt the face- of 
the world was greatly and terribly changed, when the 
waters subsided ; but it seems by no means impossible, 
that very strong buildings, and formed, according to trsr 
dition, on purpose, mav have withstood the waves, which 
rose gradually above the highest mountains. I certainly 
do not believe Manetho, when he says that he copied his 
history from the columns inscribed by Thoth ; bat if we 
can suppose the pyramids to have been huilt before the 
deluge, it is possible that stones and taUes inscribed bf 
ibe Antediluvians might have been deposited in thenu 
There is one pyramid of brick. There can be no donbt 
that the Arabians have the tradition,, that Hermes,, or 
Thoth, deposited his books, or rather tables of brass or 
stone, in one of the pyramids before the deluge, llus is 
asserted distinctly by Salamus Kandaathi,. in the history 
of Egypt collected by Geraldinus ; and it is, I believe, uni** 
versally credited among the learned Arabians. With re- 
gard to the land of Siriad, I think it was no other than 
Nubia ; because the Nile, above Syene, was called Siri oi 
Siris. (See Dionys. Perieg. and Solin. c. 32.) Hence the 
country, where it bore this name, m^t be called the Siria* 
die land. That Thoth was the same with Seth, may be 
further confirmed, from our finding that the Dog-star was 
called Sjothis, or rather Soth, and tl^t Thoth in his charac* 
ter of Anubis^ presided over this star. The GreekB^ and 
perhaps the Egyptians of later times, seem to have thought 
ihat Sothis was a cognomen of Isis. In the ancient inscrip- 
tion, of which the Greek translation is preserved by Die* 
dorus» the Goddess is made to say^ eycu ffi>i n ^^ rf jbr^ 
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x& >a;y} ifsnlKKwfra — I am she, who rises in the Dog-star • But 
toe truth is, that Isis here represents herself as rising in 
the Dog-star, because the Mood, of which she was: the 
jproper symbol, had been in conjunction with the Sun, at 
the rising of this star> when the mythologists of Egypt 
said the world had begun. ^ But there can be no question 
that Thoth^ under the f(mn of Anubis, was the symbol of 
the D<^;^tar; nor can I doubt that Sqth, o£ which the 
Oreeks made Sothis, waJi flie same with Thodi. The He* 
brew name of Seth comes fvom lyw sht^, or «o^A, posuit. 

i observe tiiat T^&HU^^ thiot^ in Coptic signifies 
ponere. Seth signifies a basis, a foundation* The Copts^ 
however, write the name of the first month of the year, 

OUIOYT*^ thoout, and this orthography may not seem 
to justify any attempt to derive thoout from thiot. Kircher 
certainly repeatedly asserts, that the Dog-star was called 

G 10 T I,' s/of i,,by the Egyptians ; and every one is aware, 
that the letters s, sh, t, and th, are continually changed 
for each other in different dialects. The Egyptians could 
not pronounce the V> sAtii, of the Hebrews r&e Hebrews 

could not pronounce the 2C9 e^'ei^.and other letters of 
the Egyptkms. But Earcher goes forther — ^he says> 

that the name 01071 was given to Hermes. I cannot 
indeed, doubt that Soth, or perhaps Sioth, was a name 
origiiiaUy given both to the God and to the star. The 
difference between Soth and Thoth is not considerable^ 
But what decides me in my opinion, that Seth^^ Soth, and 
Thoth, were originally the same name,^ is this: — the astrOf* 
loger Vettius Valens, of whom I, have already spok^n^ 
actually calls the Dog-star, over which Thoth. presided^ 
Tov Si^d^ It is sufficiently strange,, that Jablonski, who 
mentions this circumstance, ^ still perseveres in derivingr 
Thoth from the Egyptian,, or rather tbd Coptic. I cannot 
follow him through, the etymological wilderness, in which, 
he roams. He stops at last at T-&OYIT, t-houity 
which signifies, the first. But why is the word houit to be 
prefixed by the feminine article, which renders it equal to 
^ wpwm 1 rj^ow as Thoth, or Hermes, was a God, and^ 

n^t a Goddess,fae ought to have been called ni-8>0 YIT?; 
pi-hottit, if this word had ever been applied to him. Ja- 
blonski tries to get rid of the difficulty, which by the waj^ 
he does not state, by supposing that the word hour waS' 
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understood. There is one feminine word, ounou, 'whieli 
signifies hour ; but this is a mere evasion. The God Thott 
could never have been designated by a name beigiiuiiiig 
with the feminine article. Jablonski urges that tkoih ih^ 




sides Sathf or Seth, which name was converted into Thofh 
by the Egyptians in most examples, but retained in some, 
signifies the basU, and, as a proper name, migtit iiidicafe 
him who first established the civil vear.. We mast not 
however forget, that the name of Sem was rather given to 
the Patriarch who bore it, because he was the founder ot 
the second race, which sprang from Adam, aqd which fai 
the persons of Noah and his feunily were to repeofrte tht 
world. , 

But as I think I have now made it probable^ at Inst^ 
that Seihf Soth, and Thoth, were only different names for 
the patriarch, whom the Jews, Syrians^ and Arabians^ 
consider as tiie institator of the sciences ; and as it wil) 
scarcely be contested that the Egyptians were agreed in 
acknowledging, that they derived their knowledge prind- 
pally from Thoth ; I may be entitled to consider it as also 
probable, that the Egyptians obtained as much information 
concerning the astronomical researches of the Antediln- 
vians, as any other people after the deli^, and that if 
Seth discovered the cycle called the Ner by the Chaldeans, 
as Josephus appears to indicate, the Egyptians must have 
been acquainted with it, and must consequently have 
known the length of the solar year, much more exacfly 
than is generally supposed. 

That the use of title rural year should have been conti- 
nued by the Egyptians, had they been acquainted so nearly 
with the exact length of the tropical year, may at first s^t 
appear improbable ; but since it was the system, establidt- 
ed by the policy of the Priests, to conceal their scientiflo 
secrets from the rest of mankind, at least from all who 
were not initiated into the mysteries of their order, it is 
easy to understand why all the discoveries of Ilioth were 
not disclosed to the people. Besides, it required the lapse, 
of many ages, before any sensible difference in the seasons 
could have been perceived by the use ctf the rural year ; 
and 9650 yea^s must have elapsed, before the error e£ a 
month could have occurred. It appears to me^ that the 
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Egyptians/ who reckoned by flie rural year, were about 
S3 or 24 days behind time, at the commencement of the; 
new Sothic period, in the year 1^. 
- Wd have seen that tiiose, who invented the cycle 
called the Ner, calculated the length of the solar year, 
more exactly, by nearly 5 minutes, than was done after- 
wards by Hipparchus, jamais a$8ez hue, as M. De Lambro 
says. Is it not flien rather surprising, that this great 
astronomer should yet speak of the Ner, as of a cycle of 
which the discovery mdicated little or no science? M» 
De Lambre of course did not write with the intentioa o£ 
decrying the reputation of the ancient Egyptians and Chal- 
deans as astronomers; but bis book, 1 might say ever}^ 
page of it, announces his prejudices upon this subject. 
Hie truth is, that Bailli had estimated so highly the know? 
ledge of his unnamed nation of astronomers, and had ex- 
hilnted so many proo& that a great qrstem of science c^co 
existed, that modem philosophers felt their presumed im- 
mense superiority in astronomy in danger of being disputed « 
They had long been in the habit of comparing theinselyes 
with the Greeks, and of triumphing in ihe comparison^ 
But here, all at once, the flood-gates of scepticism w^re 
thrown open, and nations, whom the Greeks never desig- 
nated but as Barbarians, were set up as the rivals in science 
of the modems themselves. This was intolerable; and 
tiie progress of such rash opinions was to be checked. 
The Greeks were now to be extolled as the first people of 
antiquity, who knew any thing about astronomy ; and as 
^Aff'r competition with the modems was not to be dreaded, 
satisfied vanity was not afraid to laud their exertions : — as 
the man without jealousy praises the boy, who begins to 
sltkovf some skill and strength in the manly exercise^, and 
bravely wresties with superior strengths 

M. De Lambre takes an efusy method of destroying the 
reputation of the Chaldeans and E^ptians for science^ 
with those who are willing to be cm his side of the question. 
T3ie Greeks, who came back from Babylon, or Memphis, 
after the Persian invasion, and who by the way never 
understood either the Chaldean, or Egjrptian language, pro- 
mulgated the strangest, and often tiie most ccmtradictory 
accounts of what they had learned. He, who speaks most 
to the discredit of the Orientalists, is sure to have bis tes- 
timony recorded by this great modern ast]X)PQmNan Thus, 
in mentioning the report, that the (Chaldeans held cossets 
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to be planets^ and attempted to predict their retnmfl, htf 
adds idtb a snecr^ that Epigenes^ who had studied among 
the Chaldeans, reported that they believed comets to be. 
merely fiery meteors* " A pdllon Myndien dit que les^ Chal- 
dtens regardoient les cometes comme des planites visibles 
pendant nne partie de leurs r^volntions, et qni doivent 
revenir k des intervalles plus on moins longs. Cette id^e 
est raisonnable, et Ton ne pent qne lenr en savoir bean* 
conp de gr6, quand on lit tout ce que les Grecs ont 6crit 
sur ce sujet : il est f&cheux qn'Epigfene, mi avoit anssi 
£tndi6 chez les Chald6ens, ait affirm^ qu'us ne savoient 
rien des comites, et qn'ils en attribuoient la formation ik 
des tourbiUons de matiire enflamm^e.** 

Here two Greek astrologers are brought forward to 
contradict each other about the knowledge, whidi the 
Chaldeans had of the nature of comets. Both had studied 
at Babylon ; and I question not the skill of either in cast- 
ing nativities. Seneca praises Apollonius, and Pliny and 
Censorinus laud Epigenes. But these astrologers did not 
visit Chaldea until two or three centuries after thtf time of 
Cjrrus. The temple of Belus, which seems to have been 
a vast observatory^ had been destroyed : the Priests (that 
is, the Chasidim, and Chartomi,) had been oppressed and 
degraded. Witness the reports of Diodorus, of Strabo, 
and of Arrian. But between the two Greek astrologers 
how are we to judge ? Of ApoUonius Myndius we know 
little ; but we do know that Epigenes ascribed an antiquity 
to the Chaldeans, which displays pretty clearly the value 
of his evidence. He said that the Chaldeans had inscribed 
their astronomical observations on bricks during a period 
of 7^,000 years ! Apollonius may have stated the opinion 
of the ancient Cbasidim with respect to the nature of comets. 
This opinion coincides with ^e truth. Where^ or how, 
was Apollonius to have known of it, unless he had heard of 
it at Babylon T Pythagoras indeed had apparently held the 
same opinion ; but it is evident from Aristotle, that it was 
rejected by the Greeks in general. Aristotle mentions, 
but with evident contempt for the notion, that the Pjrtiba* 
goreans taught that a comet is a planet, which appears 
after a long interval of time, and winch, at the apex of the 
hyperbola which it describes^ approaches as neariy to the 
Sun as the planet Mercury. This notion was apparently 
one of those which Pythagoras obtained from tto Qial«k 
deans. 
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NOTICE OF 
Mr. Bellamy'^ New Tramlathn of the Bible. 



1 HAVE noticed tfia arduous undertaking of Mr. Bdlamy 
to furnish us with an improved version of the Bible. His 
annunciation appeared instantly to call forih general con- 
gratulation^ and was honored even with royal encourage* 
ment. Believing^ from all appearance^ the purity of his in* 
tentionSj, I am assuredly one of those who sincerely wish he 
were in the way of attaining his object; an attainment^ of 
everlasting .importance to our nation^ and to the world* Ton,. 
Mr. Editor^ interesting yourseiyf in tl^s undertakings in a 
way which^ nught be apEdps^ted from your known disposition 
to make plain the paths towards fhe investigation of truth, 
hay§ repeatedly proclaimed your arena open to Mr. Bel- 
lamy» aiid to, others inclined, to discuss tne merit of his 
labors. And you have not only, in good Christian spirit 
and liberality, kept open doors for discussion, but ^aware, 
no doubt, how prone men are to make stubborn darlings of 
their own opinions) you have also, very properly, required, 
that, previous to tlieir entrance on your lists, they be 
well ancunted widi the essentisd oil ofgood temper. I avail 
myself of your kind permission, and sb^ humbly endeavour 
to abide by the conditions^ 

First, as to the necessity of a new version of the Bible 1. 
With due deference, I state my opinion in common with 
many others, that our present authorised translation, as to 
all pouits of faith, is almost all we can desire. Tliere are, 
however, as others long ago, and as Mr. Bellamy points 
out, several passages of piinor importance, and there may 
be some of more momentous character, rendering collation 
with the original text very desirable. A new version will 
be an Herculean labor for an individual ; yet, in proportion 
as the task is mighty, so will be the meed of public obli- 
gation if he perform it. Should these observations meet 
the eye of Mr. Bellamy, let him not consider them as the off- 
spring of hostile feeling, or sent forth to derogate from his 
fairly-earned esteem. I set out with the plain declaration, 
that I join him only in few of his opinions, and shall take 
flie liberty of expressing my dissent from others, and^ the 
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reasons of such dissent, as far as I may be able, in that 
spirit of good-will which the book under our consideration 
enjoins us to exercise. With Mr. Bellamy I think the 
pointi and accents indispbnsiblb to the right imdenrfimd- 
ing of the text of the Hebrew Bible ; that with iheir ud 
we peiiiaps possess m&teeven of the true ancient prammeia- 
tion than we do of any other m)ad language ; and, consi-» 
dering that the Bible contains the <mly ancient Hebrew 
compositions extant, interpreters have attained a wonder- 
ful precision; and more stUl is attainable throvgh means 
in our possession, and by progress in oriental leamimr. 

I dissent from Mr. Bellamy^s notion of tiie ^ahohte 
purity of the Hebrew text*' as we now possess it ; neret' 
Aeless, under all circumstances, there can be but one 
opinion, that even its present degree of accuracy ft prani d en^ 
tiol ; and, as one of your learned correspondents ( Jt.- 
No. xxiii, page 81,) has justly observed, it is docirimdfy 
pure. 

Thus, on our earth there are craggy precipices Md sM^ 
poidous mountains, which to the eircunucnbed virten of 
man are deoned irregidarities ; but to the erudite philssiK 
phic mind, taking in the range of our systmn,— of the imi-' 
verse, — this planet which we inhabit is justly considered as 
a regular filobular ^grnre I so is the doctrinal purity 0£ ttst 
Bible, and the magnitude of its excellence c<mt^Bplate# 
with the minor discrepancies which appear upon it fimn' 
the frailty of man, through whose hands all that passes is 
of necessity more or less imperfect I here except tiie 
original inspired penmen. Who can concur in the ex- 
clusions that must be drawn from the tenor of Mr. B.'s 
assertion, that all the Hebrew learning from the most^ 
distant ages to the present day (with the exception ef 
his own !) has produced translations of the Bible sa &ulfy 
as to be the main cause of all the Deisnx and infide- 
lity in the world! He should be advised to divest Ins 
mind of that self-sufficiency which leads him to cry down 
the useful labors of others, and ridicule, as ignorantly be- 
stowed, the public patronage of universally acknowledged 
abilities and iiidus^. I am here alluding to what Mr. 
Bellamy writes in yoiir Journal about Dr. Kennicott, and 
other learned and pious men. Is he apprehensive that the opi- 
nions of these worthy characters on the Hebrew language mil 
encourage the devotees and promote the spread of Peism? 
Is it not fervently to be desired that all. others pf exalted^ 
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ecclesiastical rank would -add. their contributioas to tbeif 
laudable eadeavours ? The members of the . establishie4 
church would abide by the risk of some, or all^ of tha( dk-r 
Iiifie4 I>ody rejecting the dogma of '' absolute puritjfJ'-^ui 
Classical Journal, No. xxxviiL , I happened one day to ppei^ 
the book at page 248, where is to be seen a Mring of .uo^ 
connected passives quoted from our j[>resent version of 
the Bible. I will declare to yo^, Mr. !&litor, what strftck 
across my mind at the first gkuice, and before I rea4 the 
context, and saw the signature at the end of the tracts t 
imagined a sceptic himself, by some unaccountable: mar 
noeuvre or fortune, had deceived your circumspection^ 
and gained admittance upon your ai^eni^* But b^^o)d my 
s^rehensioiii were unfoimd^d ! It was merely Mr. Bella- 
my, pro ten^pfire, travesti^ip the torn skirts of our vene^al;>le 
triOislators, to prq[>are us by this^ contrivance, and raise 
our greater admiratian when he should appear in his QW9 
rpbes of " absolute purity.'^ • / 

Mr, B^amy is blamable for holding out in mutilate4 
qubtatl^n the authorised yersioa of the country. In tlu£^ 
manner the best book in the world may be made to say any 
thing, to assert the most ridiculous absurdities, or the wildest 
dreams of delirious infidelity. Admit ilr. Bellamy's good 
intentions : allow the adwmces be may have made in He« 
brew litarature; confess Ihat some, of his versions may 
be recommendable; yet^ nnless ha banish the untenable 
dogma.of tho ^' absolute pturity of the Hebrew /ejcf,''-^unless, 
for one passage .which he mends, he abstain from marring 
a hundred; it ia easy to foretel the lamentable result, of 
lus . laeulnations. . As to the literal purity of the Hebrew 
texii, the arguments and quoted, proofe of your correspon- 
dent Kimcki, see No. xxxv. 161, ai;e conclusive ; they have 
not been answered by Mr. Bellamy, and are unanswerable I 
Yet the very description of some of the errors (so manifest* 
that, it may appear wonderful lliey have been suffered to 
exist) prove at the same time a jealous care and reverence 
in the preservation of the Bible. That such feelings have 
been excited or inspired^ must have been the eapeciad favor 
of a guardian providaice. 

It ia very evident from the tenor of Mr. B.'s writing, that 
he considers his own creed as the basis and sine-^ya-mon of 
biblical discussion; that to his predecessors having (forr 
tunately f<N^ ua4) been devoid of it^. are attrihutaUe all 
the errors in oqr translations, of wbicfa^ he imagines ha haa 
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thrown such a swam on your pages : (hat^ thoag^ in Ae 
illnatrious deiparted languages of Greece and Rome^ com- 
mon sense and common consent admit as authoritative tnrih 
new readings rationally deduced from mannscript-eoUa- 
tiouj yet as regards the Hebrew, one certain coiTjr only 
(according to mr. Bdlamp's notion) contains the real tot 
of the inspired writers of the Bible! 

The use of the various readings of the New Testament 
has been, and is still authorised by the best men and the 
best scholars. The true reading most likely does not exist 
in any one manuscript at present known; bat we may 
reasonably suppose that it does, either entirely or in t 
greater degree, collectiyely in all. 

The versions of the Septuagint, the Vulgate and otherSj| 
lEure evidently translated from copies different from any at 
present known. Good men, learned Hebraists, defenders 
of the truth) as strenuous as Mr. Bellamy, martyrs for the 
Christian religion, not reckoning upon angelic perfectiott 
here below, or a special providence in preservation of die 
biblical text more than of the New Testoment, but proper^ 
ly reflecting thai 

"To err is human,—'' 

had no expectations to be favored with the fac-simile of 
the tablets of Moses, or the autograph of the pro]phet8« 
As we must be, they were resigned to examine and judge 
bv the evidence before them, '^ E\ &ga ye 4n}Aaf 4^fi«y xd 
wgMv" Ti|y iKiiiutr Yet it is devoutly to be wished 
that Mr. B. could prove his assertion as to the textual 
purity of the Hebrew Bible. Your numerous corres* 
pondfents, and all Christians, would as gladly receive, as 
he would communicate, a troth so momaitous. But Us 
lamentable attempt to prove that whicl^ does not exists and 
the erroneous idea hauntmg his mind that the mistranslation 
of the Bible is ttie cause of Deism and irreligion, have 
led him on to make many most egregious sacrifices of com* 
mon sense in numerous passages of his new vemton. 
Atheism, or strong symptoms of it, and abandoned 
wickedness, existed at periods when the scriptures are 
admitted to have existed in purity ; even in the time of 
Moses himself, with the inspired original in view 1 There 
is in the human heart a tendency to disbelief and depravity, 
blind amidst the brightest effulgence of truth* The ccnflict 
of virtue and faith, witfi vice and infidelity, has been per« 
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Biitted to exist from the begiimiiil^ of tflM» World. But the 
truths xontained in tbe Hebrew &mpUkr^, and in the tran^' 
iationsy have raised martyrs in defence c^ the former^ though- 
they have not prevented the peipetiation and existence ^ 
the latter. 

. I proceed next to state my rcauions for <Hssen't from Mr. 
Bellamy's new versions^ and'Sdtect for more particulaf ex-' 
amination Gen. vi. 14 laid S 'Kings v» 18. Tbe first on the* 
subject of the Ark. ' 

Our authorised translatiion^is, ^^ Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood ; rooms sUalt thou make in the ark^ and shalt pitch it 
ioithin and without with pitchj^* — as literal as possible ! 
The latter part of the verse, however, JV^IQ n/li* i^lSDJ 

•.•B|35 fm) Mr. Bellamy translates, " For* thou shalt ex* 

piate in it, even a house also with^ an outer room for atone^ 
mentr^ See Classical Journal^ xlv. 125. I prefer and 
defend the common translation, 

1st, On the authorities of the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
the .^tibic, Syriac and Chaldee versions ; on the authority 
of the commentators, lexicogrsmhers and grammarians, botin 
Jewish and Christian, whose works are extant, and against 
whose united Hebrew learning surely Mr, B. cannot b^ 
serious in opposing his own. 

2dly, Our auttiorised version has decided preS^encej^ 
because.it shows a plain and consistent sense, Mr. B.% 
with all his comment, is unintelUgible, and discordant com* 
pletely with the context. 

Sdly, Mn B.'s version cannot be substituted for the one 
which the English and all translators have given, because 
the latter is and can be proved to be grammatically accurate 
and conformable to the received meaning of ^e words jTH??* 

nas^andnnM. 

V T 



• In your No. 38, in the list of selected passages, he gives a different 
version to this, and thus flounders amidst his own conflictine opinions. 

* VlTO oppean no where hut as an adverb or frepositknf and cannot •ay 
fvw he deduced to mean an outward apartment, 

? « Atonment"^ would have been, in this passive, expressed by 

hah hiffeurm, if it had heen,ini€Hdcdf and >y no other wrd^ 
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On the Ist petition it t)aifnot' bedioitglit necetoioyte 
dwell ; sufficient is the bare meotiony or reference to (be 
numerous, and indisputably learned authorities, "vdio have 
passed and approved the present version ; and to them Mr. 
oellamj is opposed ! - 

On the 3nd point, if we turn to the chapter in qam&m, 
we find the object of God's commandment to Noah is uAefy 
as to ibe formation of ike ark, and that precaution egpiedally 
which was to preserve it on the universal sea, and lAm 
buoyant over the deluged earth. But Mr. Belbuoay wouU 
obliterate this altogeflier, and make the v^ords allode to a 
religious ceremony which has no sort of connexion with the 
command as to the structure of the ailu Tlie Hebrew words 
in this passage are aU used in their primary meaning.- 

How can we reconcile to common sense a9 iqIIowk; 
'' Rooms shalt fliou make in the ark/' in one comma, voA 
'^ tkou zkalt exfiaie therein by atonement ^^^ in the otl|er!ltl|e 
very next verse proceeding in the descripticm of fheuk! 
And thus. Mr. B. breaks in upon the plam and connedei) 
narrative pf the buUding of the ark, with a supposed conh 
mand relative to the atonement ! 

BesidiBs, it appears from the tenor of the Bible, that 
Aaron, the arohetjrpe of Christ the Mediator, was the JM 
hiigh priest ordained by God to officiate in the sacrjfiet for 
atonement. And it is to be remarked, that the words 7^ *T90 

kiffeir gnal, in Pignel, to atone, (I place the Hebrew verb in 
the infinitive) are never med except in reference to that cere- 
mqnial, which being typical of the Christian redemptioni it 
follows that, consistendy with this divine dispensftt ion, Mr; 
Bellamy's version of the passage cannot be received. 

Proceeding to the 3rd and last position^ let us ex^amine tfxi 
B/s grammatical arguments for the ejectment fi:om the 
Hebrew Lexicon of 'IM kofer, as meaning " bitumen^** 0? 

pUch, the word used by our trandators. It appeairs but 
once in the Bible, affirms Mr. B., with this signification^ 
Granted. But this singularity appears to have ecxiated ages 
b^ore he was in- the worlds wi& the knowledge and notice 
pf men who must have been more competent, incompara- 
bly more competent, to decide on its continuance in sucb 
sense, or on its ejectment. 

There are numerous passiM^es in the Bible, says Mr. B^ 
where this word and ^93 in Kal, as in the verse of Geiieisis 

under consideration> are translated as meaning, atonement 
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ademption, or to atone, to expiate, and the like. My reply is : 
tliat:^|i^ in^Kalf lU) viiiere lathe Bible signifies to atone^ oir 

expiate! . 

We read that on the great day of expiation^ thi^ ceremo- 
nial was constantly penormed by the great high pnelst' at 
the golden altar, which appears to have been in an elevat- 
ed sitaation. The sprinkling af the victim's blood upon 
the altar { the priest layii^ his hands upon (he head of 
the scape-goat; and^; symbolically, the sins T>f the people ; 
the elevation of the host ; the attitade of the priest o vb a th^ 
congregation ;-^ftnd finally^ his benediction,^ extending his 
hands towards or over (hem ; are bA impressively intimated 
by. the accompaniment of 7? hi composition with ^83 in 

Pignel. Bat in thepassagd of G^enesis no ^ iEiccdmpahies 

ihe verb, whic& is nsed in Kal, and in its primary meaning; 
See all the lexicons, commentators and translators. - 

The kindred langnages, the Arabic, Syriac, and CSial- 
dean, are an host of evidence for onr translators. In 

the former i,^s:l. K^ar, is levit, oblevit, Unimehto obduxitp in 

its primary acceptati6n. — See Willmef s Lexicon, page 643. 
The Syriac Lexicon of Michaelis informs us, page 429, 
"" }^Q£) Kufra, bitumen, Gen. . vi. 14. and Exod. ii. 3," in 
TWO PASSAGES in the Bible. The Chaldean Lexicon 
shows K1B13, bitumen, and the three words above noted, are 

used, not only in the versions of the Bible, bnt in other 
original writings in those languages* 

Highly unreasonable and absurd is /the declaration of 
Mr. B.--K>f tlie inadmissibility of etymological evidence 
from the cognate dialects in illustration, of the Hebrew. 
It is a declaration to which I may venture to say none 
of your readers will accede. 

Supposing, (which is not the case,) that no analogy 

whatever could be traced between ^d> in the acceptation of 

bitumen or pitch, and the same as meaning ransom, (for it 
never meeoks atonement in r^erence to an actual sacrijice, as 
Mr. B. would have it) und that, for the one pai^sage in 
which it is used in the former sense, there are six or seven 
where it is properly translated in the latter ; yet the fkct oi 
its ,beii^ in common use with the first meaning among d 



ritaA^ 



; That i% in r^femmito the 4iu.rf^ ritnik 
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cognate people^ speaking a dialect of, and co-existent vniB, 
the Jews, and tne same kindred nation handing it down 
to us in their writings, most, before the tribunal of conumm 
seme, be decisive as to the accuracy of such acceptation. 

Suppose again» the word dare in Xatin appeared only wbe 
in the writings of a single author with, a piuiicMliw mmm, 
and yrifh a different meaning in many other passages of flie 
same work; notwithstyding this, if in Italian^ Spanish, 
and Portugese, we find, the word dar and dare in the same 
acceptation as it appears, though but once, in the Lath 
writer, such, continuation in the same import through a 
lapse of ages, stamps on.it indisputable autIiority« 

And this is no more than the merited portion oCmredit 

Ihat the word IBp in the meaning o{ pitch, obtains from the 

words before noted in the Arabic, SyriaCj^.and Chaldee Ian- 
guages. 

There is another peculiarity as to the employment of the 
Verb ll§2 in the passage under question ;. it is found in Kal^ 

and will compel Mr. B. to recede from his . new. ver- 
^ioo on hiis own ground. He properly admits the in- 
dispensible necessity of the points, and that the difl^rent 
forms of the verb have their respective and distinct 
meanings. As just noted, we find in the verse vaaApi 
consideration PHQ^ kafar-tha in Kal. Jja all the. ottinr 

passages in which it is translated (and most • accurate* 
ly)/o atone, this verb is invariably in Pignel: but (be veib 
in Kal (Mr. B. agrees with me !/ cannot mean flie same 
as when it is ki Pigjnel: henee it must have, and all 
translators have given- tt, a different signification in Gen. 
vi. 14 : and Mr. B.'s version, on his own axiom, must 
be rejected as inaccurate;* or on him lies the onus pro- 
bandi, that all the other above mentioned 60 or 70 pas- 
sages are erroneous ! 

These is nothing anomalous throughout the Bible in the 
employment of this verb in all its forms i on the contrary, it 
appears everywheie strictly in conformity with the acknow- 
ledged principles of the liebrew Grammar. 

Thus 1§3 in Kal, to overspread (with pitch). It appears 

but once in this acceptation : but all the other meanings 
are rationally deducible from this primary idea, Which, as 
collected from all the lexicographers and commentators, 
seemstd be expressed by Stockius,— *' Generatim tegendi 
vel obducendi signification^n obtinet/' Tlie very next pas- 
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sage in which it is found is Genesis xxxii^ ^1^ where Jacot)^ 
desirous of reconciliation with his brother, and approach- 
ing him with bountiful presents, says, nrrjD2 yiB ^^9^^^» 

Akaffrah phanaiv bam^mncha, in our Bible> ^ I vAXXappease 
him with the present/' Hei:e we have the verb in another 
form, in Pignet; as /iCa/ den6f es the simple ytnementaneous ac'^ 
tion, so the verb in Pignel means ihe intensity^ or continuance 
of the action^. There is a peeuliar energy in tliis Hebrew 
phrase, and almost intranslata,bte ad liieranu The seni^e^ 
however, is preserved in our coo^mon yecsion. It may be 
paraphrased thus : '' I will effectually overspread his coun I 
tenance with my offering/' That is, I will operate on bis 
feelings, and thus his returning affection will manifest itself 
ia his face, the index of the mind. The suffusion of bito*- 
man on wood^ &c. changes its appearance, and preserves it, 
and tills simple action is expressed only by the verb in 
Kal; hut continued everlasting ohUtcreMoDf audi, figuratively^ 
reconciliation and atonement, are most properly and meta- 
phorically denoted in the Pignel fi>nn. Thus, in these two 
first passages in which the verb occurs,, we have at once an 
instance of the true saMme,. a beautiful yet natural trans- 
ition from ttie simple to the figurative sense^. and^ in my 
bumble opinioUj^ one among many of the satisfactory exam-^ 
pies of the necessity of the points ; by the means of wiiich 
this form, of the verb is chie^ distinguished. Prov* xvi, 16^ 
is completely parallel. 

We noW| proceed to the passages in which this verb^ 
still in the Pignel form, but in composition with the 
preposition 7^ signifies to atone. The primary sigpifi'* 

cation of bs is over, and from this notion we have that 

q( protection naturally suggesting itself, also in the figmU"^ 
tive sense of ^*for tlie sake, of;*' and more than 60 times, as 
noted before, this particle appears most clearly with, these 
significations. 1 quote a few of the numerous passages : 
natan 7I^'■©^i^ Exod. xxlx. 37. " Thou, shalt make 

atonement for the altar," 

rnili5-!?y TPSTVA 10DT xxx. lO. '* And Aaron shall make 
atonement on the horns of it/' 



«ta 



' It Is worth remark, that the cfexpi^ecf Septuagint, In about 70 pa88ag«8« 
expresses this Hebrew verb, not by the primary tkins^ai, but by the 
intaaive iiiKA9Kw9HLi 90 evident proof that iha Pigi^l fonn of the verb,» 
and of eourse the poio^ts, existed in the time of tbosp tran&lator^f. 
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, og»/T«£/93-^y 1B?^ Exod. MX. 15. " To atone for yooi" 

SouIb." 

ideio. 16. 

Ley. i. 4. " To make atanement for ttim." 

pan Dn^1B31 Lev. iv. so. " And fbe priest s&alt 

make atonement fof them." 

with all the remaining passagds in which the verb iiiYaria- 
l)ly appears in Pignd^ and compoonded with the above 
piepoidtion vSXgnal), meatinj to ^* atone^'* tiie best word our 

Idhgnage famishes ; but tt does not come ftear the descriptive 
Energy of the original^ by which the mind's eye beholds the 
]in|nres8ive ceremonisd^ the supplicant congregation in the 
attitude of humility and confession^ and the Uigh priest at 
the altar as mediator, and as the tUrd qi^otation litersJly 
translated would be, over their sools. Before the Christian 
Hebraist is depicted the exaltation of the Great Redeemer i 
and in the united verb, and the preposition in this fonit 
Pignel, the perpetuity of redem]^tion, and, under the visible 
lAiedding of the blood of the victim, is typified the over- 
spreading oblivion and obliteration of crifiie: or, to use. the 
itords (H our excellent Church Catethismi ** the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.^ If 
Noah be considered in the character of priest of his family, 
which at the time of his officiation made up the aitire 
human race, we must of course suppose the ceremonial of 
sacrifice, and that, therefore, the sacred writer (Moses) 
would have used precisely the same phrase to express 
tfie command, as he and the other writers do in all the 
00 or 70 passages ; and therefore JIM'^pD, kafar^eth^ cannot 

and does not signify the Same as ^!^§!)' kiffeirgnal. As 

to the a^ument of Mr. B., (more plausible Chan sound,) 
tiz. that because in the other passages, where mention 
is made of bitumen, another Hebrew word D9T is used to 

express it, 1Q2 therefore cannot be in that signification \ 

To this it may be replied that /19T and *19D are cogna'te 
words in their primary sense, and refer to two distinct pr6-> 



^m 



^ This word is expressed exactly by the Latin propUtari-^ro is gnat, 
aigniiying for or for the take of, and the other part of the word mm, 
^cvij-tf dropping the reduplicate : liguidum preheo : alluding to the ancient 
UbtOions and the theddine of the Uood of the victim. Here we ma/ trace 
the onctent Roman ritaal to the Mosaic* 
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perties of bitumen, or pitch. Tfae figure ellipsis relgn^ 
universally throughout the Hebrew language : a very IgretA 
number of the words commonly denominated stibsiantives, 
are e vidently> and may be traced as, nouns appellative or 
participial. Thus isb Kaftr, from the participle isb KofeiTf, 

covering, overspreading, or that which covers or overspreads ; 
hence the word i1|)T, which primarily signifies exudation^ is 

understood, and the.elUpsi9 supplied would be 1|3f7Vl|| 
Zefelh hakk6fer, the covering- exudation, which idea the con^ 
text of the chapter uoidet BOtice would obviously suggest 
to a native Israelite, when the Hebrew was a living mt^ 

gaage. Hence the epithet "ISb is, altogether appropriate jxtiA 

se/f-inteiligibk ; as nothing more completely covers ndLA pre- 
serves the substance or material to which it is applied than 
pitch: The letters t and % axe cognate. Fnua Btt tzouf, 
to ooze out, exudatty or distil^ we have the Siphil form 
B^ tzif,' which, connected with the extensively formative 

particle iltt, produces the substantive nSCK ejfi/<2a^ion ; but, 

on a<;count pf. the kindred of the letters above noted, the 
Lexicons show J19T only. 

Resinqus g;ums and tieur, Of which pitch is manufactured, 
exudate from various^ trees by the sun's heat, or the appli- 
cation of fire. But why *lBb, tor the pitch on the ark, in 
preference to /19T? We m^now approaching the stone over 

which Mr. Bellamy has so unfortunately stumbled. Com* 
mentatots agree, not that Noah was commanded to atone, but 
that the preservation of bilAself and family is indeed typical 
of the Mediation through Christ. The sacred writer, to convey 
that solemn symbol, seems to have given especial and just pre- 
ference to the word 1^ (the epithet indicative of protection 
and preservation) before ilBT. The covering of pitch over 

the timber of the ark was, during the angry deluge, most 
strictly and locally intermediate! it was between the entire 
human race. vaA destruction. 
Mr. Bellamy, in your last Journal for March, page 128, 

affirms that the word D'OD is '^ not noticed in the common 

• ™ • 

version,^ and is '' surprised how the translators have dared 



■ See Gutset, p»ge S09> Amii Ed. 170S. - 
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to reject it ! Y* — One weak position lequiires otboies to defimcl 
it. Aware of the imiveraal conviction th^. Uie efr^momii 
of tbe atonement waa in^titqted by Moses and Aaron, lie 
makes a vain effort tp support bjs novel opinion by tbe 
assertion tbat God communicated witb Nofdi from tbe 
mercy seat in the ark. 
As to TV^ bemg rejected by onr translatorsj permit 

Mr. Bellamy to be told that this is an unjust charge 
Mgainst them; md a shock to the common sense of a 
Tyro in the Hebrew liU^uage. Below are tbe HefanB(W> 
the despised Septoagint^ the Volgate^ and tbe Tdfsion of 
TrefneUincf, wiw onr own : 

rip^. yw^ /nso nC!«J51P?l '*ta^:^'&. 



pice et-extrimecii8 intrihsecas eamel-picabis — ^Tremelum el Jvniiu* 
IritiuBiiie et-extrinseem IntriMecns earn et-miiet— Vnlf^e. 
widipfltdi iiwIwUlMat within it and thou rfuOt pitc)N^ . 

all these, translations are verbatim, and yonr lendevs wQI 
please tp nead tbentffom right to left in tbe H^irewf inur 

ner> and let them judge whether iT3p be translated or nptl ! 

Then^ as to this word meaning '' S^erc^i^umt" iSXr iP^Uaynqf 
does not produce a single authority. MHierevei: Mera/^at 
is meant> it is uniformly exfHressed by n^, and it oocwa 

no where in the Bible till the bistory of the institnti^ of 
the Levitical priesthood. 

Mr. Bellamy remarks^ *' this word JH^ is truly translated 

by house or temple, a place of divine zporship/* ajid directs 
us to *' Kings xi. 10 and 13, Isaiah Ivi. 7, 1 Chron, 
vi. 10, 2 Chron. xxiii. 10, xxxv. 20, Prov. xvii. 1." 
Truly translated house or temple ! indeed? When in his four 
first references this i1^2lD is translated in the Temple! 

in the. 5th from the house: in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. the 
word does not occur; and in Prov. xvii. 1. it is trans* 
lated, and properly, ** than a house ! r Here then, Mr. 
Editor, is either misrepresentation, designed to protect 
his version of Gen. vi. 14, or ignorance of the sub* 
iect, ^^^ ^^ ^^ language, in the knowledge of which, he 
claim^ exclusive pre-eminence. But, fortunately for the 
cause of truth, here is a passage exactly parallel to the one 
in que^^^o"> where, besides in numerous other instances, the 
words ^T?'? and TTTDare translated, *• witfnn anA without:^* 

^mn vvTip-i mD i*ito am \r\» jr&^ Exod. x\v. li. 
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^' and thou shalt Cfcetlay it with pare gold, within and 
without 3halt thou avtrhy W* This places the.accuraey of 
the reqeiTed ver^sioi^ of Gen. vi. 14. on a basis immoveable 
against the attacks of infidelity or fiematicism. And by the 
wajr we bare here another proof of the kindred meaning in 
the nathftaliot the wordd 19b and TUS^, and that they respect^ 

ively may denote pitch or its properties. 

.^Jid flnallyi it appears that the common version of this 
verse reposes on tibe authority and collected opinion of 

;es; and it is not^ as. Mr. Bellamy has presumed to 

fsignate it, '' a consecrated error/' but firmly established 
and consecrated truth. To controvert this, Mr. Bellamy dis- 
putes, and would disturb, the tenor of the divine dispensation, 
as universally believed and clearly apparent in the Bible ; 
he must abjure the doctrine of the points, inasmuch as he 
disregards aU grammarians and lexicographers, subjecting 
them to his own opiniops : and what he writes is plainly 
tantamount to the assertion that the Jews^ Arabians, Chal- 
deans, and Syrians, have not understood their own lan- 
guages! 

I must defer for another opportunity the notice of 
Mr. Bellam/s translation of 2 Kings v. 1§ ; I now merely 
affirm, as I shall endeavour to prove, that our present ver- 
sion of the passage is correct— that Elijah's answer to 
Naahnan is in no respect derogatory to his high character 
as a prophet, or the least compromise of his holy religion. ' 

l4verpool, July ,1921. J. Wi, . 
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IN HISTOBIAM A;NTIQUI0KUM TEMPORTJM 

ET SBRIORIS ^TATIS OBSERVATIONES CRITICS. 

Q. k . . .J 

UM ad bi«toriam yel autiquioicum. tqinporMUii monmiieMtorum, 
bomuium et populoruni^ ve) senorisja&tatis, ejuaquQ.inetitutorMm 
et civitatum pervestigaodaiD; et jiMiicandam nui>er variam in 
partem qussit!^ aui^t et tiun copjiciendo et C(^ligenido inventa 
turn concludeiido et CKmp^aindp.efieicta, oon ^qIubi deinceps 
enarrare constitui, sed etiam ad certiorem quamdaih rationem 
addncere, etita persequi," ut, quflcetiitivntum quscque probabnia 
sint, de quibus aliter atatui^ndum videatur, appareat, providea- 
turquej ne decretis nonnullis ratiouibusve temere'ads^tiamur.. 



296 In Historiam antiquiorum ttfiiporum 

Nihil enim gravibus juTenum studiis periculosius reperituri iiihn 
eos facilius in errores ita sedocere et implicare potest^ ut mgus 
expediantury quam novitas opiuionum^ ^use lis Manditur^ copia 
doctrins/ qus osteutatur, recoodita disputationis tbAo, qtis 
allicit, denique auctoritaa doctonim hominum et laudes^ qumis 
omnes movemur^ estque illud^ quod dtxi, erraodi periciiliiiii tanto 
praesentius, quanto sarpius nunc e libris auctorum^ qiubua novs 
conjectural et rationes speciose proponuntur^ auam e acbolis 
Qiagistroruuii qui eas subtiliter examinarunt^ omnis earuin'hauri- 
tur cognitio. Versabor autem in ea disputalione sic^ ut^ quo^ 
niam ita et rerum ubertas et horum libellorum ratio et labonim 
nunc niihi impositorum multitudo me facere cogunt, brevius quaoi 
oiim scribam et suninia potius argumentorum capita comptectar^ 
quam in singula altius descendam, ueque, quod et longum est 
nee invidia carets nomineni ubique omnes omnium comniehtQ- 
rum auctores, sed res et rationes propositas commemorem. '. £t 
prima quidem disputatio ad antiquioretn spectat hhtoriam, coiw 
tinet autem plura^ qu» nunc quidem observatu digna sint. '£t6» 
nim 1 . postquam omnino de antiquissima historia, e mythorum 
carminumve usu propagata, deque ipsorum mythohim natura, 
generibusi interpretatione et fide uberius et doctius disptitatum' a 
multis erat, fieri non potuit, quin existerent^ qui suo vel in^enio 
vel densu ducti onmem rejicerent mythicam^ quam dictint^ his- 
toriam,' elicerentve inde et vero comminiscerentur rerum narra- 
tionem^ a niythis illis prorsus diversam^ suis opiuionibus.accbm* 
modatam, interdum etiani probabili variorum eventorum et 
institutorum comparatione et conjunctione firmatam^ fuudamento' 
idoneo destitutam, eamque ipsam ob causam incertiorem etiam 
mythis. Nam in his non inest tantum factorum narratio^ quas ad 
religiosas cosmologicasque ideas referuntur, neque experientia 
contineutur, ut Rhodius 1. 1. censuit, qui ita eos ab bistoria dis- 
tinxit ; sed etiani expositio rerum vcre gestarumi compa(ttita 
tamen. ilia et ornata ad densum et orationem poeticam sjmboli- 
camque fetalis antiquissima; et sensim aucta et expolita. Cur 
enim negemus^ niythis antiquioribus honnullis eventa et fiicta 
vere coutineri, qui sciamus, aliis etiam temporibus, quorum 
certior est notitia, multa quse agebantur^ ore et sermonibus 
hominum esse tradita et propagata, justa causa non apparet. 
Nam ut fabulosa multa inesse mythis largiamur, multa^ qiias non 
gesta sint, perinde ut gesta, enarrata: omnia tamen conficta esse 



' Prsgter roultos alios cf. Rhodius in lib. Beytrage zur Alterthumskuode 
III p. 7* sSt - ...,..; 
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nee quidquam tradituniy quod fiictis niteretur vel gentium vel 
popuiorum Tei homimim^ nullo doceri probarive ei potest argu^ 
mentOy qui antiquitatis simplicitatem bene noverit. Quare in 
cognoscendis judicandisve singulis mythis redeundum erit, quan* 
turn fieri potest, ad eorum originem ; videndum, ubi primum 
itii exstit^nt/ a quibus fuerint auctoribus et traditi et propagati, 
quibus oraamentis aucti ; bine revocandi erunt ad priscani sim** 
pitcitateniy iis, quae serius^ quonimcunque tandem art^ et Qpera> 
accesserunt semotu^ denique inquirendum in naturam argumenti 
et orationis^ ut, utrum ad historieiim an philosophicum an mixr 
turn ex utroque mythorum genus sint referendi, pateat. Nam 
in genealogieis etiam, geographicis^ beroicis mythis deprehendun- 
tur,. quae non mere sint historica. Quo autem antiquior est 
mythiiSy siveqUo antiquiores sunt et simpliciores, qui eum scripti^ 
niandarunt^ auctoreSy eo.longius abest ab ista miscendi res gestas 
et hominum facta cam eyentis naturae et opinionibus sapientum 
et lusibus poetarum temeritate. Nam expiicationes mytliornm, 
qua; propo&itae sunt antiquitus^ ab ipsis mytbis ekse sejungendas, 
svdis constat^ Cum hac de mydiis disputatione conjuncta est 

2. quaesiio, num, qui in mytbis memorantur, civitatum condi* 
tores, sacrorum auctores, popuiorum duces, legumlatores, heroes 
aliique insignes. homines, yere fuisse existimandi sint, an> vel 
omnino fietl fuerint, nominibus aUunde> derivatis, vel g^tes et 
familiar narrapdo mutatse in singulos homines. Nam itaiolim 
omnis omnium narrationum de illis honiinibus fides infringebatur, 
ut alii eas ad hieroglypblcas imagines, quibus vel soils siderumvQ 
aliorum cursus vel anni tempestates vel alia naturae eventa 
denotarpntur, referrent, alii ex nominum et vocabulorom quo- 
runidam vi et significatione ortas putarent, alii a fingendi et 
divina humanis miscendi lubidine jepeterent, et es^ent adeo qui^ 
utrum Moses vixerit, dubitarent. Jam etsi ea cupide statuendi 
ratio de antiquis narrationibus nunc a pluribu^ repudiata est et 
impugnata,} non tamen ila de ea decretum est, ut nihil supersit, 
quod moneatur. Scilicet negari non potest, nomina sappe esse 
ex rebus eventisque ductal et geiuium appellationem locum 



' Quid ea in re sit observandum, breviter indicavit Creuzer. praef. ad 
2. ed. Mythol. et Symbol, vett. I. p. XII. s. 

* Qui de niythologia, inprimis grsca, nuper in variam partem disputa- 
runt, et noti sunt tt vt KUmftro meo ettam nominati in Introd. praemtssa. 
Nitzschii Vocafo. mythol. 1. p. 94. 

^ V. Neumann. Speciin. rer. Gret. p. 49. s. 

♦ Ut Cypseli nomen, Corinthiorum tyranni; v. Ilerod. 5,0l.ctCrcu» 
zer. Cocnm. Herod, p. 6S. qui tamen non propterea Cypselmn e serie 
regum Corinth. toUere ausus est. 
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dedisMs c^imonibos d6 ntid ({iiodani esruni date, qoddCadiiH 
titetnphini et Dnmi docere vuletiir^ et phnrium regum etiberom 
res unius nomhie esse compndieiMt etj qaie Minqutut a plutibos 
ifistitatt ertmty qooniam ^arum rerum memorta iaterienity wm 
eique iaprimis nobili aactori tribvta, narrata euam de tmc^ tpat 
inter te valde discrepareat/ et eixornata aiictaque tnnlda modit 
facta, quft homiiiet vetuitiasimos obttopefecerant. Inde tamoi 
Don tequitar, quftcuiiM|Qe mythis tradita sunt de singidii qat*- 
busdani popaloram ducibus, tegibus, legumhaoribiis^ beUatori- 
bus, eoitiinq[ue originibus et rebda geitis omaia onmbio esto 
rejicienda, certe dvAia admoduan exiatiinanda« Nam de Mex^ 
andrd, Macedonia rege, attain com tat coaficta eaie nommlliy 
quae ad pdsteritatis menaoriam propagarentur, neqve tamen em 
vhisse et Persaruaa regnuni evettisse, Indian ocoopasse^ qidt^ 
quam facile negi^it. Itiio ita erit versandum in'iUia, qaos 
vetustas ifiemorift posteroram prodidit, viris aeatimandiB, ut pfi» 
mum, qutt ex antiqui&iimis narralkmibus bauitaaont^ testibits 
lis, qui eas retulerunt^ auctoribua^ Myungantur ab ilib, qu« 
serior a^tas adjeck; deinde^ qttibns locis eas nah-atrooite prtfiom 
traditae fueiint,^ qiiibiis temporibtts, quibus coiKBilitt et modis, 
quieratur; turn examibetor,qoom<aMrrationes referantttr, litram 
ad opiuionem quamdam atiti^itatis almnde cognitam^ an ad 
sacfra vet civilia itistituta; dentque indagentar, si qa« isunt) 
vestigia rationum, qmbas oiti nanratiioiies iUia vid^mtur^ origfaMm 
peregrinarum, linguarum ext<Brartim> comparatiomnn cum aimti- 
limis aliia vet hominibnd vel factis* Quas ipsa praeceptio dotit 
nos 

3. h6 aliam observationem de etymologia^ nomhium^ qoibus 
vel homines singuli, vel iamitite, tribus, gentes, popidi> val ttt 
et eventa et loCa in mydiis itlis insigaita sunt, vi et uau. Hac 
enim nominum originatione, ut olim, ita nuper nrnlti ssepius ^t 
cogitate magis usi sunt plur^s Viri docti, ad explicand<i6 mge- 
niose et subtiliter niythos turn eos, qui ad rlligionem veterum 
populorum spectant, turn hos> qoibws origin^s et res gentium et 
hotiiinum continentur, tuih i&o^, quibus insunt opinidtteib de 
phaenomeqis naturae aliisque rebus etiam in sensiis non incurrep- 
tibus. Qua in re veremur tatnen ne interdum quaesitis nomi- 
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^ Unde fucrunt jam antiquitua, qui plures ejuidem nominis regeset 
duces discern erent, in ana ipsa re magna €autio est adhibeoda. 

^ Ita, de quo nuper aisceptatum est, utrum Saitana colonia in Articam 
deveberit, et Cecro|^s £eyptius fuerit nee ne, decernt tton potest^ nisi, 
quid antiquifisimi vel mythi vel auctores tradiderint^ effcctutn fttarit. Cf. 
Miiller, Hellen. Oesch. I, p. 106. 



Hum brigimbtift «l cbinjecturis itide derives hiiiiitim indoberint 
•mjth^Ufn itote^preted^ excus^ti iOi quidiem exemplTB veterum 
ofnnis MpieftUae Magtstrorruni, Pheitoniis inpriitiis et ViiiTonis 
(nam Ofarnimatici^ Aiexandrifni etttttn, scepius itieptnsimi iiiTbca<>> 
bolorMn brigtlfibus ^uterendis ' Aiertifift,) tieque tamen ab 
«mindi tt VnyAiorum Bcfssuin corrunf^fidi periccdo i^lcffrnsK 
Nam iprimufm ut fionnDllditim noftoinum drigines satis certse 
sunt, Km A ipsis aiitiqHis sdriploiibus MiSh?s, siye lingnft 
iprin^ le^e €t tititAogm ctynfirtnutte,' ita ^ulto pluriiim com^^sitio 
«t vis iideo esft iiicerta, tit aut tirigo eoram omnino Boti potaerit 
mvenifi, ttrie no^ hid transponeiidis> oftiittendis^ adjiciendiSy 
prouti ktbnerat, Ktteris et sjUabis exs€u1pi^ aut in varias abierint 
Benfentias Viri docti^ qui de iia conjecturas propqsucrunt. 
Deinde si vc^l cettius vel probabilius nominum engines fuerint 
repeitae, qaSe inde concluduntur, nan 2eq\xe aut certa sunt .aut 
probabilki. EteViAm qiruni stepe plura nomen a verbo quodam 
derivahim mgnificiirey et^ quce ejus significatio prdeferenda sit 
qHoque lobd, ttoh definiil pdssit, qirum, utrom nomina a Toca- 
bulis t^Hbisque^ unde demwntiir, rep^tita fiierint, an base ex illis 
ducta^ quod interdum ftctdm est, non semper appareat, quum 
quo con^ro^ quiH'um rerum et causartrrn interventu^ nomina illa^ 
de quibuS quaeritur^ ithposita ftieritit gehtibus et populis et bomi- 
nib^s et tiiis natfiris rebusve^ nosplerumque lateat : intelligitur, 
quam facile in ierroits incidant, qui ex nominum onginibns 
oiiinem Mrain vim et significationem, omnem sensum mythorum 
cum iis conjunctcrum, omnem veritatem narrationuin de iis, 
quoruih nomina antiquitatis memoria conservavit^ repetant. 
Accedit vero^ quod ne iliifd quidem satis ant demonstratur aut 
deelarAtur^ ex qua litigua derivahdte sint cujusvis nominis origi- 
n^s^ si aut varias sive Itnguas stve dialectos in eadem regione 
usurpiitas esse constat, airt varias gentes, diversis lingnis usas, in 
eam immignasse certum est^ aut unam^ quse regnabat, linguam, 
vel conflatam ex plurJbus esse, vel multa peregrina receptsse 
prius semisve, inteiligitur. Etenim utde grsecis nominibus^ quae 
in antiquissimis mythis occurrunt, solis dicam, quoniam de al.iisi 
qua? historia autiquior memoravit, dispu^are longum est, triplex 
fere originis iliorum indagandae nunc est rdtio, niilla suis carens 
dif&cultatibus. Nam a) placuit nonnullis ea unice repetere ex 
graeca lingua et ea quidem^ qua^ singulis in partibus et insulis 
Gneciae antiquitus fuit usitata ct ex radicibus ejus atque primiti, 



* Cf. Sturziui in Cooim. quinta et sexta de ncAninibus Grascomm, 
180S. 
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miB, tpm diomtur^ verbtt^ 'tive ea in desogtod i n e m- Miuimt^ me 
in UMi manteriot ; etrecte qnideai, modo noo fyi^niur 9tiitf%^ 
qmuruni nuUuin superiit i^eftigium, neque afialogw DiniiMU iii- 
biiatttr (id quo g6ti«re HemsUrhusii scbola iaterdum peccMse 
yideUir)^ neque codipMentur, quae divereae tunt imOonie (ut 
Kbtf^ et Kifwuif), neque ex quaoumque ognifioiiionevocnkilo- 
nim eniatur nominum cauM^ per^enon probabilis»* Venun b) 
alii ceniuerunt nuper, inter quoe Siclerus, V. Cl^* eminuity ex 
xeniitica lin^ nominum grapcorum plerorumque^ mytbia Mdi- 
tonim^ originem et vim peti recte posse, sive earn in rem adhi- 
buerint hebraicam sive pereicam' dialectum. Nequo euim 
negari potest, magnam esse uon modo inter singula vocabula et 
verba aramsMe et gneoe linguae simiiitudinem, non illam fortui- 
tam^ sed etiam modorum dicendi et orationem cooslruendiy qui« 
bus utraque usa est, convenientiam,^ et, si verum est, Graeciae 
antiquissimas gentes ex Asias partibus originem traxiaise, aut 
Phcenicum colonos sedem in insulis terrisve Gra?ciae fixisse, aut 
commercia inter Graeciae et Orientis populos mature exstitisse, 
causae ejus convenientiae facile deprehenduntur, ita ut mihi qui^ 
dem non laudandi videantur, qui omne studium indagandi graecas 
origines in semiticis Unguis improbarunt, commendandum potius 
illud studium recte institutum et teuiperatum. Nam ita eo 
abusos esse nonnuilos constat, ut ex suo arbitrio magis qiiam 
certa ratione et originem et significationem nominum graecorum, 
semiticae linguae ope, constituerent, ut exquisitam et mire com* 
positam eoruni etymologiam consectarentur, ut aliquarum litte- 
rarum sjfllabarumve simiiitudine niterentur, ut, ubi dcesset facilis 
nominum deiivatio, undecumque petitam, imo extortam ex 
orientis Unguis, proponerent originem. Quae res, quantopere 
mytborum probabiU interpretationi adversetur, quantum faveat 
conjecturis et opinionibus, quibus Veritas autiquae historic non 
juvetur sed impediatur, in promtu est. Multo autem minus 
probabitur credo, quae, ex quo studia antiquitatis Indicae et lin- 
guae samscredanicae inter nos quoque, ut antea inter Britannos, 

■ Ita Dactylos in insula Creta appellatos esse a solertibus digitis 
(Soirr^Aois) metalia exiuiie tractantibus, non nersuaait Neumann. Sp^c. 
rer. Cret. p. 97. nee Curetum et Telchinum probabiliorest etymologia. 

^ In Cadmo, Comm. in Ilomeri h. in Cer,, Ilieroglypbis in mytho 
iEsculapii aliisque libris. Add. Matth. Norbarg. Opuscc. Acadd. IL p. 
341. ss. 

^. Quod OUouL Fronkjuif Hammena aliique uuper fecerunt. 

^ £a inprimis in antiquiorum Grsecorum poetarum oratiooe reperitur; 
cavendum tamen est ne, quse simpiicitati loqueodi vetustae adscribenda 
sunt, ad orienteni referamus omnia. . ' 
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vftlcre cceperunt^ mukos jkcta est faiitbres/ ratio c) ex . India 
repeteadi gnecarum et nbminuni et mythorum oripuiedR*; £a 
emm frnr' «cda oilitur similitudiite eohim .quadam, ut|.qiiQd 
Paodion ad .Pandiiwaoas Indiae s. stirpem Paoduicaniy Butes et 
Butad» ad Buddham Indorara, Curetesad stirpem Curaorunii 
Sinties in insula Leoiiio ad Indos^ Jasion Samoihriax et Jason 
Argonautarum dux ltd Viscbnum, Minos ad Menum^ Indorusi 
legislalcirenii referuqtury^ etquas alia sunt bujus generis com-* 
nienta, ifova ilia et speciosa. Quibus ne seducamur^ cogitandum 
est| earn nooiinum utriusqiie linguae comparatioueu non lefficere 
ullo niodoy nt ex indicis graeca esse esorta statuamus, quumj 
quod forte evenit^ ut litterarum slmilitudine et elocutionis sono 
inire conspirarent nomina ef .vocabula gentium dissitarum^ non 
doceat, ejusdem ea esse originis, sive ab eo populo. et ex ea 
tenra^ ubi prius fueritat usurpata (quamquam etiani hoc saepe 
admodum incertum est), transiisse eo, ubi serins putiraitur oc- 
currere, nuilto minus inde certas repeti populoiiim antiquorum, 
ut Atticonim, origines, sedes et migrationes. Plura oportet 
esse vel argumentdi vel indicia eaque clara, certa, bene perpensa, 
neque ficta aut conjiciendo reperia, cognationis. populorum, ut 
ilia, quae in linguarum et orationis convenientia invenitur neque 
prorsus repudianda est, ratio aliquantum valeat. Omnino entm 
credi vix potest, qtiot errores ex inscito etymologiae usu exstite-r 
rint, quaiita damna docta, sed inepti, linguarum variarum com* 
paratio intulerit historian reotis stiuliis, quam periculosum sit, ex 
similitudine veL litterarum vel soni vel significationis vocabulo* 
rum, in Unguis diversorum populorum observata,^ coUigere ct 
concludere, quae historiam populorum universam, antiquiorein 
maxime, explicent et illustrent. Sunt profecio etiam ^ia cum 
ilia linguarum comparatione, nuper inprimis, conjuncta eo con- 
silio, ut origines et res populorum veterum, my this tradits, verius 
constituereutur et rectius intelligereutur. Etenim 

4. ad earn rem etiam similitudo institutorum et civilium et 
sacrorum, rituum, morum, festorum solemnium^ denique monu* 
mentorum, quae inter populos, locis temporibusve sejunctos. 



' Ut RUteruiRy Grotrfehdium^ aliosque plures. l!>ispiitarunt alii in 
coDtrartam partem, nuper etiam auctor censure in diario, Hermes iQscr>p- 
to, no. 9. p. 68. et 69 ss. 

* V. Ritter: die Vorhalle europ. Volkergesch. vor Herod, p. 398 ss. 
Encyclopaedia litt. a Grubero et Erschio edita T. VI. p. 941 ss. 

s Exeippla peti possuht ex Joair UaHenhergii eruditissima; disquis. de 
nominibus in lingua Suiogoth. luols et visus--addits suntgenerahoiesde 
linguarum origins observalionei. Stockb. 1816t U^ 8. is^ffimjs'P.l^ 
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ntaceMt) diligoiter adhiUta e8t» et iu ^pnibiii; vtnfMBtiifelMc 
genere ainoOifiMi mC ftijndit eaieiit inveatay alter. ttoiii.iiitt;ab 
ailaro, jaoior ab antiqiiiore, accepiiaa pataffcftor, uaria. coacki* 
Mmm ewitf euas, qui sua alii popuio acoepta nfuwtf abhoc ^liaai 
originem Iraxitfle suam. Qoa in re teipliciter c^nrtam aaie k 
nomnilKi exiatimo, prinaiiiy qnod, qutt aiarilia iovenielMalnr in 
popolorum moribus et iastitutiey oullo facto diBcariiiiilie n a ya 
eiplorata ratione, inter se eo, quo dixi^ coniilio softt m* 
lata ; deiode, quod sumtam eat, de quo recta dtdbitari polee^ 
qus ejusdeoi mt generis, necessario etiam ejuadaoi ease 0n* 
ginis ; deniqoe qaod conseqoi inde Toluentat po|mlonim quo^ 
roodam ortaoi ea aliii. it^te enian jaia BuosaDins asdnuiti 
ttt ejus Terbis utar,' *^ si quae in rebus fortuitis ant geoeralifaQS) 
qaas vel sana mens et ejusdeoi^ qua constituti sunt '(pOpaliX 
sitatis indoles Cam hos tuns tnaltos alios docere potait^ invendi 
fueriat aimilitudines aliis testimoniis non adjovaotibtta^ nenki* 
quam neque unias ab akero aeqae atriusque ootmaiaanB origiais 
indicia esse babeadas/' Efienim in promtn est^aKMinalla esse 
lege quadam iiatura ingennqne humani ita comniunia plarisqae 
gentibus, Ypsam primi earaiu caltas rationein ita in unaqaague 
eastitissey existere certe potuisse, ut, cur ad aiiani> teaaporaai 
et locorum ^atiis longe rensotaniy gentem, ex qua rept^aatur 
omnia, confugiamns^ causa idonea deesse videatar.* Attieam, 
ut in Grsecia' nostra maneat disputation constat antiqlutna qlHi« 
toor occnpasse stirpes s. gentes : hXr^rc^ <s. kAfrttf^ gentsin 
armis potissimum deditam), rtxiondii <s. yaikfrta^f vsA^vra^i ex 
Plntnrchi sententia aiioruafiqae, agrtcoias, ex auorum^ opi- 
nione i. q. yip^vrxs nobiliores)) cuY^KOfti^ (capraram paatons), 
itpyiins s. i^yafifi^ (op^rarios).^ Jam qaum JBgyptios ciiiD in 
plures ordines eosque prorsas diversos titce genere et conditione 
deecriptos faisse, eamdemqwe descriptioneni in qaatuor, imllo 
cognationis ant consuetndinis vinculo jiinctas classes (castas 
Ittsitanioo vbcabulo aj^hnt) in India valere constet^ aon tan- 
tum similtimam esse harum gentium et atticarum divisionem 

. « rxaef. ad disquis. philoL de jure hered. Athenn. (Gott. lajS, 4.) p. 
XI s. 

, ^ Eodem modo de artium graecarum inventione statuendum puto> aisi 
fortassis existimemuSy ex truncis et stipitibus non potuisse diedalicas 
statuas effingere Graecos per se ipsos, neque ab .Sgyptiis aliisve edoctos. 
. 3 i>e quorum origiBibtis varie nuper disputatum est. Pervertit omnia 
Kanngicsser. in : Gnindriss der Alterthomsw. p. 815 ss. 

^ Vtdd. Boeckhiuis in Qomm, repetiu in Act» Seroin. phil. LipS. II. 462 
ss. in libro: Die Staatshausbalt. der Atbener 11. 28 s. tiuUmano. 
Ansaoge dtr griech. Gbsch. p. S38 ss. Plataer. Bevtriige sur Kenntniss 
des att. Rechts p. 49 ss. 



cvitsuertinty' sed ex Oriente «tiain in Atticam esse ilkit«nt. 
Quid vero i num iilas gentet s* tribas^ vitib generibus^ hotiis, 
ioch etefn, <qoae incoldban^ distinctas ita etiam a 8e inviccffn 
vcjmictas ftiMe, «t ^gjptiaa, doceri potest f Diim In iis 'Cnnmt> 
consptdonftur, qtist propria Buhi divisioni ordiatini apud iiidos ? 
^ttodsi contemiikor^ banc aut Mgjp^rum de^criptioiiefn ^Bie, 
^utmi per tariaa terras propogaretur^ ita nfitacaik»y at alia ejus 
inter Grseoos et ad consoc^ationem apcior ratio ^xsisteret^ ^ 
tandem et qvando id evenit? nonUe vero pr6bajbilitls e^r^ quam 
tot taubqtie vmve genles inigmreut per iSrseciain ipsamt^ Atii^ 
cam,* inter «m fuiMe beUkosam^ quas tpxmn parteai agroruffi 
t>cc«ipas9et, alios earn colerejoaserit, ad aarvilem fete conditionem 
reihictoa, ^ood pluribuslocis sinriMter fact«itnest; tom fbissealiasr, 
quaa soli natura aut agros coiere ant pascere oves caprasve coege^ 
rit, et afias, anteqaam eo vemrent, tractasse <0{Hficia^ quae eerte 
in India non 4idi€eranty et in iis exercevidta pcnrexisse. Tliletn 
autem gentium tleseriptionem aon uno eodeinque modo ubique 
Aiisse comparatam, neque prorsaa similem &egypti» ittdictequfe 
eut inde exortam, vel Heburseorum tribvs docere possUnt^quamtn 
et origouota estet vitss genera; quamqisam eniin pler^qae )>ri«- 
juufn pa^oritiam ^gerunft vitam, dein aigricul^ram traetattnfit, 
tanlen inter eas et doss beilicosfores fuierunt (E^hraimitafe \et 
Datiitse) et una sacerdotalia, ab iEgyptiaca prorsua divers^. 
Atqai eUam hierattcas Graecis^ Atfa^niaiasibiis tifigulatitn) exsti^- 
terunt gent«B vel faaaiKae> qota Aienmt> qui coo^ttderevit reli- 
quias fuisae tribua peculiaris, k plebe piaM «egr4f at»^ ad modtftti 
iE^ptiae^ aut Indictt. Varum quibas tandem ai^attientis effi- 
cietur, baa sacra obeuntea iamilias in Grttcia a cs^teris ita fuiste 
^janctas^ «t unnm constituerent oitiitiem eumque piineium et 
^asteris omnibus imperantem i^ Atheniseerte ^uideaft et Bntadle, 
^ui primum sams cum re rustica ^onjonctis et tribui^ quae 
«gros cohebat, pi*opriis opembairtur/ mox, ut disieemerteutui: 
ab aliis familiis) EteobuCadae appellati^ et Ceryees^ qui £upa«- 



> V. Gruber. in Enc}'<;l. litt. T. VL p. 248. £t /Egyptiacam divisionis 
attlcarum gentium originem alii statuerunt, qiiibusjam a^versatus est 
Platnerus L ]. p. d.yalii fndicam. Cf. Hitter Vorballe europ. Volkergesch. 
p. 8. aliisque locis. Praeiverant Angft. 

^ Nam quod Thucydides I, a. iixlty AtiicBxn ikrov iwwXMtarov eosaem 
semper homines incoluisse, non de brimis temporibuS valet. 

3 Quae sententia esse videtuT ^iiUmanni in ubro : Das Staatsrecht des 
Altertbums p. 60 s. 

. ^ Nomen enim, quod ad Buddbam retulerunt com Ritt^ro (Vo^rhalle 
europ. Vblkerg. p. S^,^ alii, grsecum ett fiohris h, e. §iovK^s,fiQvrf6^t, 
V. Etym. M. p. 190 s. ed. Lips. 
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tridarum s. Hoplettim sacra, ad quae alii non^ adtnittebanturi 
IHimuin curatse videntur^aon fuerunt hieraticae gQfitet> qiiaiea ia 
JEgypto uovimus variis tenoplis et ouminibus cooMcratas, oeqoe 
conttitueruut ordinem sacerdotum, qiialis aut ioter lodos aul inter 
Hebrasos fuit. Recte igitur MiiUmis' censuit, inter Atheun. fa* 
luilias sacrifl fimctas non niai unam fuisse^ quam hieraticani a{>pel* 
lemus^ quod aliis negotiis preter sacra non vacavent,. £uaiolpidas> 
ioitiorum auctores orif;ine Tbsacios (quamquam et hi Eteusine 
prius vecsati erant in mysteriit)/ Atheniensium tribtts sna 
quamque habuisse sacra gentilitia, quibus praeerant familis 
primariae barum gentiumi sive potius nonnulli ex iUis familiis 
delecti. Etenim quuni primuni paterfamilias sacris suae famiiiae 
esset operatus, ea deinde ia piures divisa, quae gentem consti^ 
tuebant aut tribuio, uni haruui familiarum si?e ejus antistili 
sacrorum cura facile potuit committi^ quae ei mansit, dum sacra 
^entilitia? conservabantur, gentibus autam in popuhun CQntnctis 
indeque sacris publicis constitutis, bis vei priucipes ^illamm 
familiarum vel alii ex pluribus familiis lecti, apud Graecos prae^ 
fuerunt. Neque vero comparatio rituum, qui in featis quibusr 
dam et sacris diversorum populorum obtinuerunt> banc habet 
vim, ut inde recte colligatur, quod fuerunt, qui condudeceal^ 
aut ex uno populo ad alios omnes tr^nsiisse Ulos ritus, autttx 
iUq c9?teros populos originem traxlsse. Neque enim, qute natuia 
quasi duce exstiterunt Isetitiae^ tristitia^, poenitentiK signa iii qui- 
busdam sacris^ ritus lustvationis^ obsecratioois>suppIicatioiii8,'qui 
opiniouibus quibusdam cominunibiis fere omnium populoritm 
nituntur, ab uno solo derivari posse, facile patet^neque^ si nookiul- 
la similia iustitutis sacris populi ctijusdam in alio defftrefaensa 
fuerint, reliqua etiam simillima esae, sequitur. Nam, ut de Apatu^ 
riis non dicam, quae ex India repetusse Ritterus videlur^^ inlliea- 
niophoriis Athenn,, lamentationes factaa esse et jejuma acta non 
aliter quam in £gyptiis sacris Osiridis^ jam PlutarqhuS s. quisquis 
auctor est libri de Is. et Oair. T. 11. P. I. p. 549. ed. Wytt 
c. 69* nionuit. Inde autem non sequitur^ quod Herodotus II. 



' De Minervs Poliadis saciis p. 9. et 18. (ubi de Eteobutadarum sacer- 
dotio aeitur,) Add. Creuzer* Cornm*. Heroad. I. p. 278, 

* Vid. Sainle-Crofx Recbercbes sur i^s myst^res du paganismeA^^d. 
silyestre de Sacy T^ I. p. 115 s.. S16 ss. 

3 Inde explicari poasimt singulonim deonim sacra, priroum a singulis 
gentibus turn ab omni populo culta, ut Apoilinis irorpypv et Jovis varrpifdu 
V. Heindorf, ad Plat Euthyd. p. 404. et B&hr. de Apuliine patricio et 
J^iqerya primigenia p. 11 s. et 38. 

♦ €erte Ap^tur^iam (Ven^r^m) ad AwatarQQa Indorum retulit (VorbaHe 
p.0$ts.844.> 
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37i. cen&uiCy Danai filias th^imiophoria ex ^gypto attulissey' 
91 OKido Hie Alheniensium ^estum hoctiomineiasi^mtuiii intel- 
kxit; nam aliis etiam loc^s celebrata esse constat;^ oed nee 
base ex Mgypto repetenda 8unt^:Ouum sacr^ cum jejuniis et 
ejulationibus ret- ritibus ipublicuni' tactum exprimentibus ubivis 
kistituta ease variis de causis, neque aliunde petita^' neminem 
fugiat. Poteram alia >affefTe^ quae de similitudine naturse soli 
et locorum, moimmentoruiDy institutorum, morum^ in xrompa- 
randis variis terris et populis reperta^ disputata nuper sunt et 
quae indeconclusa sunti exftmiiiarei sed quce hactenus monita 
sunty ea -satis videntur docere tum^ non esse its ottmibus, ques 
nuper;de originibuspopiildrum^teoroniyquaeaptid eos instituta 
sunt, ctdehtstoria antiqais^imaoointno,. decr^taet dicta sunt^ 
fsciles praebendas aures,. sed dttbitandum potius et adsen^um 
cohibendum a conjec^uris opinionibusve, quamquam cum doc^ 
trinae et auctorifatis quadam nducia prolatis^ turn caute Tcrsan- 
dum esse et in iis, quas mythis tradita siint, ne ?el interpretemtir 
ea^ut lubet velcupide aut rejiciamns omnia aut probemus« et in 
iisy qu8» auctores nonnulU exposuerunti judicandis, ne his unice 
aut obsequamur aut fidem denegemus.. Cogitaiidum enim est, 
or^inem populprum et civitatum et vitam conditorum et duciim, 
a|i.iis fuernnt^ priorem efte •ea,- quae proprie historia dicitur, et 
ttiperare'universas, qaae coneipi r^tefpossunt, hujusrei notiones, 
et qusestionem- de iila subtiHorem facile in enores inducere 
neque multi^m prodesse, quum contra accurata cognitio institu* 
tonim et Yerum, de qiiibiis >historia ^ere nos edociiiti nmlto isi^t 
Dnictuosior. Ad qiios . ^quidem ex liistovia veterum popidornm 
percipieados fructus refertur etiam 

. 5. comparatio worum, populorum, factorum, eventorum in* 
signium a4]anctis causis. eorum, qoas antiquior bistoria memoriae 
prodidity cum recentioribus similfimis; Gra^b ir^paXXy^Xa dicuii- 
tur. Habet enim ea banc vim, ut utriusque, a?tatis et res eestas 
et niores hominum melius penitiusique perspiciantur, ut rationes 
et consilia rectius judicentur, at eventa nonnullorum coeptorum 
facilius praevideantury ut certius intelligatur, non> quae nunc cunr 
maxime aguntur, nova omnia esse et inaudita, ut prudentia^itae 
publicae privataeque regatbr et adjuveftur. Cujus rei memorabile 
exemplum adferam, quod, quanjtum memini, ab iis, qui non raro 



* Cul sentential etiam recto adversatus est WeUauerus in diss, de 
Thesmophorlisp. 4. 

* Vid. Sainte-Croix lib. laud. T. II. p. ^ ss. add. Ephcshia et'Agri- 
gentina. .v. Valcken. ad Herod. VI. 16. 

' Plura commemoravit Meinersius in Histi Relig. T. II; p. 348. ' 
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Vetera recenubus confernDjfc, t^on metporatami k^ii' qutun. :pi|lt^ 
teriio 9IUI0 trium regnorum publicie confcnieiiet flcar' miiilai 
eoruaique duoea perficorenlur aonftqueJegoa etfomai^ciTitaiuift 
connituerentur ;^ qui cnwhii, . yut mUitet Jiabeb«Dif>auctoni^ 
unprobati nuper sant ab omoibus, qui regtam loivitatia coiitlh 
Uiendse reguadaraae potetiatem et publicse. tranqutllitalis canHam 
defendenni^* Scilicet quum anno balli. Pelop. XXI..a«^G. 
N. 410. Piaandro iupomia auctoraf Qiunia Athenienaiuiii xea 
pablica in oUgarchiams mutaUi assati cooaUtuto CCGC knp^ 
rioy quamquam ita ciaea lib^rtato, qua .per G. fera amicMi imie 
ab e:Lacti9 tyrannb fueranft . imi^ privabantory tanen oec popufi 
concio, nee aeuatva, refragari audabaol^ iUa aaoaitiBoaa inalii* 
tuta» luc curiaaa» e qu^iae aiibdiud^. quadringanto eoiieaaait> 
llaqae quadringentii q«ibua in ucbe pnwpaie anmia ccpiaiam^ 
MX axarcUuiBy qui Sajni tnk, aibi aiuaqM civitadi mnlitioai 
cciuciliarenty miaam^itiaia daccm tii9oa» qui omnia acilioet salolif 
pubiicm caiiaa (M vwr^f^f rm j^fUKwrnmL wf my f uiv mi^ fiaote 
4ocareBt. Et Sami quioena pauUo: ante^ qumn PiamMfai 
vecaaratur^ trecenti fera ciifas. eott^tiiiiamnt Aommm^mpfMpwm 
popidwibus. Varum hi. opem AtbenieiMiiim milihwat iniptoHM 
(unti inter quorum ducca emiaahant Thraiyhnhaj linpa .|riagaridBb 
et TbraajUttSy gravia armature^ militum imxy qua impetrtip 
trecentoa vicerunt at partim iBtarfecaruat^partim.anliojnnIct»« 
ruQt atquQ damocratiam reBtkneninti (pCbsm:. Villi 7S,) • Qvm 
resquum^Atheaientfes oiilitea, qui nondum novemnt, dominatio-* 
nem CCCC. viroram Athenia essa conatitutam^ et Samii 
nunciaii^eojussisaenty.et Quefeaa, dam ravcrtua Saanin^ qmi 
Athenis evenerant^ atrocius etiam naqua vera da CCCG^ igpopatf 
tentia locutua, retubaaet^ mUitea in eos. pnmum^ q^rpawpoAim 
dominatum cunatitttamntadjaveranive^ impatum ieciBnui^ tfo^jt^ 
ne interiicerant^ a prudentioribua iwa^ qui aa iafnrpnmbanfi 



t; 



> Attigit Bd. Phil. Hinriehs in Comm. da TheMunanis, CMtia et 
ThrasybuiL rebus et; iog^ajq p.. 9 s, 54 a. sed sqUu^ tbra^Mi iBaunak . 

^ Add. BignoQus (du Ccagr^s de Txopp^u etc. p. 46 &) qui tamai^ 
etiain exempja io contrariam partem attulit. 

' Nam quinqiie milUbus civium^ quibus suffragii jus relictum erat, si 
coDvocabanfMr, nalla £uit auctori>llas. Cf. de oUgarehisB voeabido Xacac. 
Not. ad Or. deS ocrate cive p. 67 ss. 

* * Thucrvni.'69 sT NiniTs Breviter heqtie oihniho rccte rem narravit 
Dlod. S. XIII. 38. «1 .<[• I* cf* Wesseling. p. 570. pr»tf rmisit CorneUus 
Nepos in Thrasybull vita. • • 

s ^» avrbi/ rhv xp^9y rmh'w cpdd<auctorttate scribeadum es^aap. Thuc, 
jam recte animadvertit Benedict. Not. cnt.ad Thuc. p. SIS. qui et alia 
in toto illQ loco e cpdd. recipdeada e^ie osteadit, 



impediti sunt.; turn v^ro a Tbrasybulo et Thraayllo^tOfiimeiiib 
graviasiiDj^ adacti sunt» ne paterenlur oU;aircl)iam> sed papiila-r 
vem reddereot patriae admrnistratiQ^em^ ducea^ quos suspectoa 
eo nosiioe habebant^ amoyerunt matuoque se ad officia patris^, 
prfiesitaiida cpbortati sunt. Quod quum cognoviss^nt iu insxib 
Dalo decern UU legati^ ibi aliquaoidiu qoieveruaV (mens^ 
MarXiQ a« C- 4110 Quuio auteui postea venUdient Samuoi^ 
nescimus^ qua re vcl auctoritate freti, leviocalo jatiii Thraaybuii^ 
iitpriaaia Qpera^ Samiioi Alcibiade eisule et duce eIecto(Thuc. 
VILI. 81 9.% et conati essent ia. coocione »hilUuiii) qui eoa 
statiiQ iDterficere vohierant, dctfeiidere tuni quadringentos tuoi 
donuBaliooero paucorum: impetufla oubtum, qiri AtkeoaSv oavt** 
ganduitt H tpUfodoa asae oltgsacbiEr ancitorev. cbiQayeraat, Qomn 
pesbt|k:Alcibi«de8 diD[ii8kqtte.legato8 maudato iu dato^ ui tmpe<« 
nniD.quadrttigCNilia abrogaretiur^ concedareliiir q^inqlle.nli^ibu8« 
Scdpneter militea ettam. clasaiarii ^ufMlringeoiia cffant infeiwi 
tk BCfsm. ab bis missam cum : legalaa ad hss^mmfmo9* 
Ai^oa dddoxenuit at deinda; Sanimu Quum aut^m u^. Ha 
qijiQ^in.C0derantt quadiiogcnti val mUilttm vel civtum .voluiit«ti^> 
imo confirmarty. quibiimi artibva, Pbrynicbo et A^tipboiila 
ducibtts^ otigMrehiam aiudeifent^ Pbrynichus in fcH^o.anoiiiiefliin^^ 
ac(a9M» AieiklesaBiilitibuaiD Pineeo.essel ua vakoda conjecft 
tm, defeciaiet aCCCC. TberanieQes^ turbarentuvoniQia: luiu 
denittm Athentensef^ concbne coacla, qiutdrmgeotia, quoa 
duduni oportuerat sum aalutis et tcanquillitatia puhlicse. cauaa 
decedere iiupeno, cemolis,^ feriun administirationeaei quinque 
miUibtts ;CDiiiiui8erun^ in quoriuaa coUegiiiiu rectpiabantiirj, quot^ 
quot etiam armis se iustruere poterant' (mense Junio)^ et 

pirmciper tJece. wb^ e!KtreSijerfliir;'ii^ig^intitto post mitail 

9Ufi Cqrcpa eat reddita* Ita oiilUes fuerunt, ^i^i oligarcbiam 
Athenis ojiprimereiit et d^mQmifia& reatituendae faereot auctoce8# 
Jam in bis aliisque omnibus rebus olim gestis cum iis cprapa^ 
randis^ quae recentitis acta et instituta sunt^ facile intelligitur, 
ita esse versandumji ut^ <]^uie tunx alia fuerit et civium et nulituoi;^ 
imperiorum et reruin pMbHcarum> locoruin ei regionum, legumi 



i^tm^ma^mmmm 



^ In Tbuc. VIII. 79. o^oO post ^(r^eioy e panels, sed bonis libriS| 
addendum esse, inprimis e c. 86. patet. 

^ In eo Iqco Tbuc. VIII. 86. aniiquissimam scripturam fuisse puto,' 
avh rSw rwTfuw»hy vp^^y utrumquQ autem, et quod iu codd. tanUiiu 
lion omnibus ante vp. additur, ftifivoMn (quod stare ne^iL) et quod vulgo 
additum vi^fTQiv, e glossemate anuquo' eji&titlss?. 

3 Ita enun. li^gei^la et intelligcnda sunt varba 'Hiuq* VIII. 97. d»te^i 
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atque institutorum, morum ac Tivendi niodoriimy consilioram 
et sensuum ratio, religioniim etiam vis, et ouantum in bis pluri- 
mitque aliis recentia tempora^ ingenia, stttdia ab antii|ui4 differ^- 
ant, probe animadvertatur, teneaturqiie unice id, quod in maxtma 
etiam populorum et a^tatum et litterarum, quibus excoluntar, 
et omniuni, quae desiderant, diversitate, comnHine tamen est 
plerisque hominibus, consiliis et rebus. Verum b«ec non latius 
persequar, iquum pneterea 

ll. duas, quflB ad medii tevi, quod dicitor, historiam speC" 
tant, observationes proponere in animo sit* Primuin ^nitn in 
fontibus historiae illorum sa^culorum, quae inde ab interitu Ro« 
mani imperii in Occidente usque ad Constantinopolitani 4. graci 
imperii ruinam elapsa sunt, patriae inprimis biatoriae, quos niinc, 
ex quo Qermanorum nomeu et virtus coepit reviviacere^ dili>- 
gentius invcstigari et erui constat,' recte- etiam mOnupienta* 
varitt ponuatur «t artis opera, nunc etiam studiosius, quam oltm, 
et indagata et conaervata «t iliustrata.* In his tainen «lia essis 
apparet, quae ad historiam vel morum, qui'certis quibusdam. 
temporibus et locis obtinuernnt, vel sacromm^ quwxulte) vel 
artium, quae ' exercitae sunt, vel opinionum, quae valuenint) et 
quae hujus generis sunt alia, solum pertineant, alia quae;, ad me- 
moriam vel hominum clarorum vel rerum gestarum rociant, alia 
et multa quidem, quorum paene nullus sit usus. Itaqiie patet 
delectum esse instituendum,ne quorumcumque monumentorums 
aut colligendorum studia probemus aut promiscuum usum com- 
mendemus. Tum quod ad ea attinet artis opera, quibus aut 
virorum mulierumque nobiliorum vultus expressi aut res quae- 



■ » 

' Velim vero multo ardentius exqurri et evulgari diplomata ettabulas 
publicas, auam scriptores nondum editos. Nam ex his fere non cognds* 
citur, quoa non ex editis jam satis innottierit, quae fuit ratio scriptoribiis 
mediae statis usitata summatim res et eodem fere modo, prseeuntibus 
sequentibusque aliis, enarrandi. Poeinatum autem^ historicorum, ut Ot- 
tocari Horneccii chronicorum versibus compositorum, valde ntiper cele-: 
bratorum, etsi ad ritus moresque cognoscendos usus aliquis est, eiiguu§ 
tamen ad veram rerum historiam. 

' *Rectc nuper Monius p. II. s. prsef. ad I. partem monumentorum* 
gerip. (Bilder zum Sachs. Land-und LeheDrecht)optavit,ut opera sculp- 
ta, scalpta pictaque Germal:K>rum medii svi coilecta delineentur. 5ed 
in bis quoque erit modus tenendus. 

3 Ita Benderus (Grundriss der deutsch. Staats-u. Rechtsgesch. 1819. 
p. ^3.) in fontfbus historiae patriae memoravit : Denkmaler aller Art^ 
Miinzeo, Sie^d, Waiiddecken u. d. si. Sed vereor ut multa aulaea repe-< 
riantur, similiailii, quo'Guiiieimi Normannorum ducis in Andiam sus- 
cepta expeditio depicta est, quamquam et de hac cautius juaicavit M. 
Sprengelius (Hist, M. Brit. I. p. 268 s.), quam nuper alii. 
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clam gestse exhibits sunt, ut 9tatuas, imagines^ tabulas pictas, 
fenestrarum vitrearum picturasi anaglypha^ nisi titufi additi 
fuerint inscriptionesve^ quibus^ quid dut toto opere aut singulis 
figuris, signifi^atum sit, indicetur^ tanto difficilior est eoriio^ 
inteirpretatio et usus, qiianfo minus certa'sunt et definita signa, 
quibus dignoscantur figurae 6t res^ quae rudi opere propositser 
sunt, judicium tanto impeditius, quanto incertior est pleronim*- 
que stas. Denique quaerendum etiam«est) utruni base monu^ 
menta etiamtum, quum certa historica testimonia desunt, vaieatit 
et fohtium loco habenda sirit ita, ut ex iis, tanquam idofieis 
testibus, repetantur iisye cpnfirmentur, quae aut nuUus scripto- 
rum retulit, aut quas iiiceila fide sunt narrata. Ita egregiut 
Vir, Hammerus, nuper, quuni ordinem ilium, qui a^templo 
Salomonis nomeu accepit, et cum sicarijs istis, ^uofr Assassiooa 
Dominant, multa. babuisse dommutiia et . gnosticis commentis 
fiiisse dieditum, ostendere conaretur,' provocavit etiam ad idola, 
titulos obscuris litteris scriptos, numos bracteatbs monumehta* 
que alia mire compositis imagiiiibuB insignita, qliibns mysticam 
inesse et symbolicam' Censult Vim ad Gnosticorum ppidionei| 
spectanteoi.* Jam etsi persuasum mihi est, Gnosticorum somnia 
et instituta, .quae ipsa antiquiotis fuerunt originis, quam vulgo 
existimatum est, propagata diuque conservata esse in Oriente et 
Occidente, per Paulicianos etiam et Catbaros atque Albigenses 
nonnullos : tamen non opinor ad eorum doctrinam referri rectq 
quaevis symbola, imagines, quasvis, quarum allegorica interpre- 
tatio Gnosticorum pladtis favere videatur. Etenim jam anti- 
quitus constat nonnuUa ejus generis monumenta, ut Basilidianas, 
quae dicebantur, gemmas, male esise Gnosticis adscripta,^ neqiie 
medii aei^ auperstitio dubitare nos patitur, quin ad arcanas artea 
et opiniones alias ejusmodi pbantasmata multa referamus. 
D^inde non satis demonstratum videtur, ea monumenta, si vel 
in templis ordinis illius foerint collbcata, ad eorum mysteria et 
sjmbola spectasse. Tandem idoloduliam Templariorum et 



* Geschichte der Assassinen durch Joseph v. Hammer 1818. sub fin. 
Mysterium Baphometis revelatum s, fratres militias, qua Gnoslici et qui* 
dem Opbiaoi, Apostatse, idobduUseet impuritatis convicti per ipsa eorum 
inoQumeQUu ip : Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. VI. P. I. inprimis p, 
17 88. 55. Ejusd. Gegenrede voider die Vertheidiger der Templer, ibid. 
P. IV. p. 455 88. 

"'^ Vid. F6arna8T)ncnti8 Vol. VI. p. 466 s.' ubt cofitra Raynouarduni 
disputatur et p. 481 s. 

^ Vid. post Passefium (in Gori Thes. gemm. astrifer. T. tl. p. ^i\ ss.) 
Bellermannus (iiber die Genmen mit dem Abrasasbilde, P. Ih p. 7 ss.)" 
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cultuioi simulacri BapbOmeti, quibus nominibus accusati'Simt, 
nee signis illis vere confirmari nee cumGnosticorum rationibus^ 
quas idololatrias adver^atas esse- constat, conciliari' recte po9a% 
puto. 

2. De universo autem bistorisB medii sevi sipgulprumauertiiiE 
conditorum regnorum studio et usu regendo lis, quae alio loco, 
a me disputala sunt,' nostri temporis ratio base jtiasit nunc 
addere. Quum enim hac state, qua de emendaodis ; mutandisve 
civitatibus earumque institutis, l^ibus, ordinibus, judiciis vaiiam 
in partem disputatur, duo maxime eorum sint genera^ qui de 
hia rebus agunt, alterum quod, si quid in civitatuoL forma et 
administratione mutaodum.ia melius videatur, propterea.quod 
ilia vel constituta legitime est saeiculis prasteritis ^el probata usu 
multorum annorum et jurium vel saucita vetustate et temponuBF 
progressu, non quidquam nunc institui, quod, bistprico fiiiida-- 
mento, ut ita dicam, non stabiliatur, nihil tolli. Tuli, quod; eof 
nitatur; Ais/orictfm appellari potest; alterum, quod^ quoniaoft 
ratio sola civitatibus ut homimbus singulis leges scribere potest,^ 
quae ubique et semper valeant, non censet nunc quaeri civitates, 
ita* uthistoria constitutas sistit, sed ex- rationispraeceptb. for*; 
matas formaodasve; raiionale potest dici, exemplo aliaruoi 
scholariim et disciplinarum : iu promtu est,, etiam de historic, 
mediorum sseculorum usu, pobtico inprimis, vacie statni i»et 
pnecipi. Sunt enim ex altero< genere,. qui spemant. omnem, 
operam in ea cognoscenda diligeoter positam derideantque eos,, 
qui,^ quod in ea probum, rectum, aptum, conimodum illis tem-> 
poribus, utile invenerint, laudant y ex altero^ qui revjocare nos> 
et conformace totos ad saeculorum istorum.naturam et indolem 
conentur et vel conservari vel restitui velint, qua? propter vetus* 
tatem obsoleverunt,. ipsum etiam servile nonnullorum jugum. 
Cuju3 utriusque partis vocibus, ne quis a recta studiorum via 
abstrahaiur, tenendum est, a) non posse, ut omnis omnino civi- 
tatis rationem, quae nunc est, ita singulatim eorum, quae emen^ 
danda sint, naturara penitus perspici, vere aestimari et juste 
judicari, nisi horum omnium originem et institutionem et pro- 
pagationem et fata, historia duce,. cognoverimus ; b).nou tantum 
accurate discenda esse, quae exstiterint sensimque conformata 
sint, instituta et jura et instrumenta civitatis regendae, sed etiam 
quibus de causis, quibus modis, quibus temporibus et orta sint 
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» Ueber die Wurdigung des Mittelalters und seiner allgem. Ges- 
chichte. EinUitung zu ihrem Studium. Vou CD, Beck. L. 1812. 8.. 
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et stabilita^ et in earn redacta fonnam,' quse nunc vel defenditur 
vel impugnatur^ et rationes contemplandas turn eas, quae inter- 
cesserunt inter singula institutai ssepe ita antiquitus nexa^ ut 
uuum tolli reli^uis integris recte non potuerit^ et populorum 
temporumque ingenia, turn quae fuenint inter ilia et tetemas 
immutabilesque civitatum omnium leges et consilia certa; c) 
videndum ^tiam esse,, quid ilia prisca instituta stiis temporibus 
et locis eifecerint^ et unde haec illorum vis pependerit, utrum 
ab ipsa eorura nature an ab aliarum causarum accessione^ loco* 
rum nattira, ingeniorum cuitu, dominorum impotentia^ clerico- 
rum imperio, morum ratione, quibus quidem causis aut sublatis 
aut certe mutatis non eadem mancre institutorum vis potuerit^ 
quam ipsam vel salubrem, vel dubiam, vel pemiciosam fuisse, 
aut fieri tempore progresso potuisse cognoscetur. Ita d) intel- 
hgetin^, bistoria et ratione ducibu^, fuisse quasdam regnorum 
et ctvitatom institutai quae per tongiuji breviusve tempus unice 
v ahitn l ^ ail socoetatem hommum et eivium tuendam, augendamj 
orModam, qnaot e ffi ceic o^ ut sensim propius adduceretur ad 
eum, quern propositttm bdbet^ fineoi,^ quae meliorem et morum 
humanorum cultum et jurium usum p r a epanu ' c nt, ideoque, si vel 
puerUi et juvenili generis humani aetati aptiora visa fuerint, 
quam aduitiori, non vituperanda et prorsus contemnenda ; fuisse, 
in quibus Jam olim justis de causis multa siiit immutata et emen- 
data ; spectatum autem ea in re et semper spectandum, quid 
quoque tempore et loco necessitates homiuum et .consilia civi- 
tatum postulent ; neque, quod ipsa mediorum saeculoriun historia 
clamat, temere et subito et vi adhibita et legibus officiisque 
negiectis antiqua tollenda, nova esse instituenda, quibus reci- 
piendis sequendisque nondum satis idonea et matura videatiir 
maxima hominum pars et civiiim. 

Indicit C; I>. BECKIUS: 

Mart. S, 1821. 



^ Ejus rei exempliim prsebet Millari disputatio^ qua non, ut Delpl<^ 
mius, tantum ea, qus Ao^liae civilem formam constituunt, sed etisLcn^. 
quando et quomodo singula orta sint, e|tplicuit(a vull. 8.)* 
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AIVKENITATES PHILOSOPHICiE. 

No. IV .—[Continued from No. XLVJ. p. t09.] 
On Ar'utotWt famout Defimtion of Tragedy t 

i 

Locus Aristotelis de Purgatione Affectuuni explicatur. Alter 
ejusdem e libro viii. Polit« Uiustratur et emeudatur. Quioapi 
8int Sjxoi^i ap. Aristot. de Poet. 13. et.7jUM»oy yfioi c. 15. 

^' 1/1FFIC1LL1MU8 locus'eBt AHstot. Poet. 6. ubi Trapcediai 
cam vim ease docet, ut affectus roiserationis et timoria alioaquc 
similes purget. Neque enim satis exploratum est, quamBaoi 
purgation'em aiSectuum intelligatj nee quomodo earn Tragcedm 
efficere possit, apparet. Optime quidem eum locum jam eipli« 
care instituit Lessiog., neque tamen ita ut omnis difficultaa amota 
sit. Locus vero ille sic se habet : ^Eoriv o8y rppiytfSia fft«fi^i( 
Tpo^eaog (ntovioLiag xa) Tikilag, ftfyiSo; ^o<^^^> ^^c^f^ciY Vy?# 
Xj»ph Ixflco^rwy (sic recte T>rwh. pro ixarrou,) r&v tiS&y b rfis 
ftopfoi^j ipwvT0v Ka) oi Si*. av^KvycX/of, iXKx i$ l\lov xai ^9^^$ 
%8fAhov<ra r^v rm roiQurfluy lromi[MToof xiAao^w* Ad \mo |llu« 
stranda Lessing. et Tyrwh. jam, attulerunt locum Polit* viiii 7« 
£um igitufi quia Hermannus ea ipsa oniisity e quibus )u^ huic 
loco afferri possit, integrum ascribamus : Eifii Si r^v %kaip€fri)^ 
aaroSep^ojxeSa rm fAeKiov, dog huigoua-l rivf ; rpov iv pXQa'o^lqL,Tei /mv^x^i 
Toi 8e ffpoacTiKotf rot S* evSouo'iaa'Tixdl riSeyrc;, xa) reov dppLHiVwif riyy ^wriy 
irpos htoLfrra, rovrouy oixe/fltv aKKiiv wgog JfxAo p^ipog (f. fiikog Tyrwb. 
An jX6^o$ id quod elhg fteXfluy, ut infra c. xviii, 6« Metapbjs, Y* 
p. 900. i) TiSeWr ^Mftsv S* ou jxia^ eyexsy eu^sXe/ix^ t^ jiMUtrix^ X?^' 
(riflti Ssiv, aXXflK xai vXmvwv ;^a/9iy (xdt) ya§ TrdtiSsi^t; syexey xa) noAip" 
€8(t)i' — ri is Xsyojxey t^v xiiupa-iVy vvv [xiv dTryxog, TroXiy S* «y toI^ Ilfgi 
iJoiijTix^; l^ou/xfy o"«f ecTggoy — rpiToy Se wpoj Siayeoy^y, 7^05 avarlvre 
xoti irplg rr^v r^^ (rvvrovlag otvi'Traua'iV,) ^avigov, CTk ^titrreov jxsy irao'a/^ 
•mi^ ctpii^taig, od Toy auriy 85 rg^ov •Koaraig x^tjcttIw, aXXa w^Jj /xJy 
T^y TaiSs/ay r^^T^ YjiiKooTaTen^, Trpog Ss xaioip(nVf (sic recte Twiniiig. 
pro axpoaartv,) Irspcoy p^eij^oupyouyrA^y, x«| rai^ wpaxTiKoiig xa) roig 
Moua-iot&Ttxoug* 3 ya^ Trsp) hlag qvyi^^ahni wi,if^g intx,^ ^^'OCPP^f 
rouTO h Tsicruig uirip^u, tcu it ^rroy Sifli^epei xa) rM» fiaXXoy, oToy iXso; 
xai ^0^0$, 6T» Se lyiou(noi9'fiog' xoii yotg uto ravn^g rrjg xtf^Bwg 
xctTctxoi^ilioC Tivig elo-iy* Ix S? Twy Sepwy jxeXduy oqwyAV roirovg, oray 
^pi/jcovrai Toig s^opyiit^owri r^y 4'w;^^y jxeXso'i, xatKrToi[ji»ivoug, cSrsrr^ 
iurpsUg TU^ovTug xou xoA»p7t(tig' rauri 8^ tout© amyxaiov tcis-xjivf 
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Tou; S* iKKovg, xcff Hcov Im/SdeAXci rdoy toioutodv exfto-r^, xa) ^acri 
ylyvitrial nva Haioig(nv xal xov^f?eor00ti ftet* ^Sov^;. Quein locum 
ut his, in quibus nunc versamuri illuatrandis admoveamuSj prius 
ipsum illustrare conabimur. Triplicem vero usum musicas esse 
posse supra c. 7. dpcuerat Aristot., primum irathas ivtKot xo) 
^vetfretwreM^, alterum 9rpo; oipwr^v, tertium vpo$ ^Mtycey^v xa) irpof 
ff^wj<r«y* HsBc ita exprimit p. 607. B. tI lumruh (^/touirix^ 

Quod ibi dictum erat^ vpig Stptr^v ri rc/vitv t^v ftov^ix^^y id 
p. 607. B. erat irgo$ TrM^suiVy p. 608. B. wpog to ifSo; (Fvihrelmy 
Ha) Tfjv 4n;;^y; Itaque ei respondet, qua^ hie primo loco memor 
ratur Treuhlu, ad quam ralg ^itxmvdtrMs rm app^ovim utendunp 
'paulo post dicit. iloeiSiflh^ x^ iLmncax^a-iVj (? rt ya^ irmhA xapu/ 
itvotTrewa-ioog huv, p. 607* C.) vix dubitart potest, quin h. K ap- 
pellet Sve<rh re xoA t^v tij^ avvroviaf iiyairavQ'^v. Nam banc isto 

2uidem loco eandem esse quam ikaydoy^, etsi £thic. Nicom. 10| 
. p. 179« D. E. irmhoLV et haywy^v confundat^ nullo modo 
|>ersuadere mihipossum, cum iiety^^ P* ^^« ^* jungatur ^p^ 
vi}(r(^, eaque declaretur p. 607. A. per tdYifAigioiv xa) hayooy^v 
ffAeutffpioy. Quod vero hunc usum vpog ^raiSiav in se^uentibus, 
ubi^ quaenam harmonias ad quemnam usum aptissimae sint, dispu- 
tat, oniisit; recte fecit, siquidem irt iti rwg viovg juij vaihas lyexa 
4r«(S9V9iVy oux iifiXov p. 60(j. D. nisi ad banc ipsam eum respe- 
j[isse dixeris p. 613. B. Sed difficultatem facit boc, quodycum 
antea c. 5. tres tantum usus musicae memorati essent, h. 1. qua- 
tuor memorantur, ^aihUf xiiapfr$$, (quds diversa esse e seqq. 

Eatet,) tertio haymyi!, quarto ^trtg xa) ivivauo^g : deinde etiam 
oc, quod paulo post non memoratur id musicae genus, quod ad 
hofyaoyijv aptissimum sit ; oportebat tamen respicere etiam ad 
banc, quippe quam ipLoKoyoofi^ivwg Sfi fti) ftovov Hx^iv rp xaXivp 
i\>iA xa) TV)V \ioviif, p. 607. C Hse dsfficultates non video^ 
quonatn modo tolli possint, nisi, quae antea dicta fuerit hayaoyri, 
earn h. 1. xMafctw vocari dixerimus, et voces itplg hayooyy in- 
isertas esse ab eo, qui earn h. 1. non memorari asque tulerit, vel 
ea, quae seqnuntur, ad iiaywyipt pertinere, significare voluerit, 
pro ea esse xatap^tv non intelligens, ut pro toItov H irpog ti^- 
yopyijir, vpig ifmrlv Tf, legatur rpnrov tt wphg avetrh rf, xoi ftpig 
k. r. X. Ita et b. I. sequentibus apte respondebit, et tres, non 
quatuor, musicae usus memorati erunt. At quomodo xaiap<thi 
eadem esse potest ac haymyiii Sane non est eadem, hayoyfi 
Mim est vkti ratio facilit, iranquillay jucunda, ut e locp 
{>. 607 4 A. C^ liquet, eaque magna e parte rebus externis, %iiae 
10 bominis potestatenon sitie suitt, effic^tur ; iki.xtHaf^ig taotMia 
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«d animum, ejusqoe motut et afFectus pertinet. Sc^^ cum d« 
vi musicas ad iliuiii vitas leniter defluentem cursunii Si^eywyiiylo* 
queretur Aristot., non poterat earn intelligere, quae renim .ci« 
teraarum prosperitate efficitur, quippe ad quam nee musicae nee 
ullius alius institutionis via uUa ease possit^ sed earn, quas animo 
bene informato, prudentia s. sapientia, temperantiii, aequo animo 
paratur. et banc eiim intellexisse, patet ex eo, quod p. 606. C. 
hctymyyiv xa) ff^trtv conjungit| et 607« A. haycay^v hktuHf^99 
€am appellat^ quae ri xaXiv habere debeat. Quae cum maxime 
animo a turbidis affectuum motibus temperando efficiatur, in- 
tdligi potest^ cur, quam antea hopywYiif appellant, ieam ' nunc 
nitetpinv appellet Anstot. Restate ut videamus, quaenam ait ilia 
xitapciff quam effici faarmoniae genere enthusiaatico acribit 
Aristot. Cum tu^kTv Ha6ipirt»s apud eum idem valeat, ac rvix^ 
ioToilots et xou^/CM-Sai fte4' ^v^^, purgari aflFectua nihil alind aibi 
velle coUigOy nisi imminiriy leniri, ttmperarij ita ut ad i^winfra 
-quandam i. e. mediocritaiem restringantur» In mediocritate 
"enim ista virtutem positam esse, perturbationibu$qu€ adhiben^ 
dum modum quetidam, quern ultra progredi non oporteatf 14 
loquitur Cic. Tusc. 4, !?• docebat Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. d, Sk 
p. 27. E. 'H a flip g n j ■ ToO (ui(rov iv fTij trro^otanxii* Kaym H t^v 
'40ixify* dtSmi yaq l<m wee) Tradij xa) wpa^etg* hi hi rovroi^ hrtf Anpf 
]3dXi} xa) ixXn^ig xa) to juh'or oloy xeii f o|3)]d^mi x§i iapff^riO'-^xicA 
i\ffi}(rai xtii oXtog ^ttririvat xoA Aumjd^yai lori xa) jttoXXM xa) ^rrby, xa) 
Afji^orega oux su* rh Ss Sre iii, xa) sf * olg, xa) vph; otg^ xa) oi hixa, 
xa) 00$ lit, (uivof re xa) oEpitrroy, -imp M Tri$ Sigiryj^, Cf. quae de 
timore disputat ibid. 3, 10. p. 46. C. In eandem sententiam 
locus est Polit. 8, ?• p« 6 14. A. To pJa-ov r&v vxep^Xm miyoS^ 
ftffv. Tragoedia vero purgat affectus miserationis et timori8> 
dum eos excitat, et quidem proponendis iis, ^^' of;, xaivpog ovf> 
xa) o3 mxa Sii ^o|3i}9^vai xa) eX^trai, ut' erat in loco Ethicorum 
ascripto. Hinc natum praeceptum Aristot. Poet« xiii. §. 5^ 
Ita At, ut, cum in fabulis spectandis affectus illos temperare as* 
sueTerimus, modum ilium etiam ad res ipsas afferamus. Poiitw 
p. 608. 'Ene) ii cvix^^xsif nlvai ngv aperiiv weo) roxottp^^v iM»$ xoA 
fiXtlv xa) iKiviw, iel SijXovm fMtfiavtiv xa) a-uv^mriou jttijdty oirrw;, m$ 
ri xplniv 6gia$ xa) ro ^alpnv rolg firisixfo-iv ^isor^ xa) ralg naXms 
fTpaj^eiTiv. "Em S* oiMimfutra piMk^rra wapoL reig ^i^tvig i^wrnf h 
roi$ bvifji^olg xeH rols ft^Aso-i 6pyyig jta) urpflwrijTOj.— ^4^Xoy 8f hf 
tm ipywr [i,sTafiaXXoii,&f yetp njv ^m^f, axgowfiatoi rourtw' 6^ h 
Tols 6fMloig l$i(rfto; rov kuveiirtai xa) ;(a/pfiy hyyig §ar$ rtp frpig Ti|y 
ikfjiitay T©y auroy i)^eiv rpovov' oloy, « rig X^t/f ffi Ti}y eixoya rifij 
tffwfteyof , ft^ h* oi>Jii/\v aklav, aXXei iioi r^y [mq^v avt^, hwyTuim 
Tovrip xa) oAr^jt ixtivov niv tiwglanf, o3 viv ilxova $9wpfif rfiftwf flfiai* 
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'Alque ita cum alflfectiis miserationiset timoris et alios mbdertri 
^didicerimus, spectantes ea, -quae atiRectus illos <inoveant/vola^ 
ptatem capimus; nam igSoyiJ) secundum Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
2,2. p. 23. sigQum est profectus. Hinc infra 14^4. r^v airi 
Tov hKedt) xai fo^ou ijSov^v propriam esse Trageediae dicit. Itaque 
recte Tyrwhitt. judicat, Aristot* similem quandam ratiocinatio- 
nem de poesi tragica instituisse^ qua sc. probaret, affectus mise- 
Ticordise et metus^ qui in Tragoediis yehementissime excitaiitur^ 
son ex eo nutriri et validiores effici, quod Plato criminabatur de 
<Rep. iii. init., sed contra levari et exnanriri. Quidquid sit^ sa- 
tius erity Aristotelis mentem^ comparandis aliis ejusdem locis^ 
inTesrtigare^quam, quod Hermann. fecit> non intellecta philoso- 
phi sententia^ contra disputare^ non per miserationem et metum 
istiusmodi purgationem animi ef&ci, sed per subKmitatem^ quam 
cum omnium maxime in Trageediae dennitione commemorare 
Aristot. debuisset, omnium minime tetigerit. Purgationem sc. ani- 
mri earn somniabat vir acutus, qua ita commoti e spectaculo redea- 
-mus^ ut eacommotio ab omni humilitate, ab omniinhonesta cupi- 
ditate aliena sit^ etsi Aristot. disertis verbis miserationem et metum 
purgari; non animi reliquam Hffectionem, dicat. Hoc videlicet 
est philosopbari 1 Decebat enim editorem et interpretem hujus 
libelliy' non laudare tantum Lessingii de quoque loco disputa- 
tionem^ sed ea, quae vir ille unus omnium acutissimas dispu- 
tasset^ bene percepta tenere, vd, si minus recte *disputatavide- 
rentur^ argumentis idoneis refutare. 0o/3oy quidem, non T^rro- 
re/it, sed Timorem esse, accurate jam et luculenter ostendit 
Lessing. ; Hermann, contra Terrorem vertity-etTi (pojSepdy-esse 
Terribilei non Metum edicit p. 146. etsi nullis allatisargumea- 
tis. Ax fofiof se intelligere eum, qui e miserandaakerius 'Condi- 
tioner oculis subjecta, oriatur^ quando eundem velsimilem casum 
nobis etiam accidere posse cogitemus, cum aliis 11.; turn Rbet. £, 
5; 24. ait Aristot. : ^hg S* air\&g slwilv, ^ofispa lariV'&ra if* Irepeov 
yiyvofi^ttva {^ fuiKKovroi, iXinvi iariv: • 8, 26. "Okcogyap xai lyroSidn 
Sfi Tiofiilvy Sriy ■ tea s^' nvrooif ^ofiothrai, raJuroi W dXXoov ytyvofuva 
f AffoOo'iy. ^fiog est, 2^ 8. ^umg 'rtg ^ rapaxj^ ex ^avrwrlctg juiXXov- 
ro^ xoMw ^ ^a^ixotf % Xunjgotii' ubi| quod adjectum est, /xfXApy- 
tb; xMxWy aperte indicat, f. non esse Terrorem, qui e subito 
periculo vel calamitate oritur, sed Timorem ; quod qui clarins 
etiam perspicere velit^ legat totum illud caput et Ethic. Nicom. 
S,9 — 12.: ^ojSov.naturalem.esse homini, nee omnino expellen- 
dumy sed recta ratione regendam ibi docet ; quod non cadit in 
terrorem, quippe qui nullus sit, quando ratio accesserit| jsque 
^b id ip9um, quod rationem deprimit, hcvkfjUig Graece vocatur, 
non f^^of. Ut vero^ miserandos aUorum casus spectantes^ jpsi. 
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nobis timeamus^ fit maxime tunii cum ii, quos iofortunio hbo- 
jrantes videmua, cooditionej vits genere^ moribut nobis sioults 
aunt. Rhet. 2,. 8. ^/lorc lA roiourov^ Tdt^ao-xcua^^iv, Zra^ ^ /SiAriw 
TO f ojSfio^M ourou^t OTi roiouro/ f lo-iVj oTo'i waitlv, (xa) yap aX^M 
fu/tou; Iwdeloy,) xa^ tou; 6/m/ou; iaxvwM %iur/yna^ \ imrovMiVf, 
««} \nl rourtoy, uf ' cSy oux ipoyro^ xo} rourdt^ xoi r^f , Jxf oSx t^on-o : 
ubi quosnaoi intelligat 6ffto/ou$ cum ex ipso contextu apparel^ 
turn inagis etiam e c. 10. *OfbOiou; S} XtyoD^ xor^ y^^f x«ra niy- 
yimotp, xaV ^Xix/oiy^ x«l* if^iy, xarci ii^w, Ttara ri ymapx^rrM : 
et 8. Kai rou; ofMmg fXfovo-i xal^ ijXix/deyi x«rcl ^t^f xarct ^ng, 
xtua i^iifimrUf xaroi yrvi}- h mo-i yap rovroi; fuiXXoy fiJvitm 
xai axhm £v virif£cu, iK»s y^P ^ hruvta x. r. A. quae supra 
aacripta'aunt. Hinc infra c. Id. praecipit Ariatot. in fabula bane 
conatituta ou Stly roy tr^iica voyij^ov i]^ furu^/ix^ fi; Svorti^^iay fM- 
Tdtv/^TTfir TO ftey yetf ftXav6p»ww S^oi fl{y ^ tmoiiti} <ruo7Mrif, iiAX' 
om sAroy oSrc ^ojSoy* 6 /mi y yc^e *>f • riy atiiUv wn Bvrrvpi^uyrtt^ ^ 
iff irsf ) Toy S/xoioy^ 2XffO( /My irfpl roy aviftw, ^/3o^ St vcpl roy ^loy. 
*!'Oju.o<oy nempe intelligit roy xari i^tv, ut in 11. Rhet. allatUi et 
aiipra c. 2, 3. Senaua eat : In Trageedia non oportet edubere 
bominem insigniter iknprobum, ^ui e aecundia rebua in adveraaa 
conjiciatur ; neque enim miaeratione ejua tan^emur^ quippe qu 
adveraa ilia fortuna dignus ait^ nee nobia ipai timebimuax qiuppe 
cum eum ingenio ac moribua tantopere a nobia diveraum vioea- 
mua» ut, in quam calamitatem ille improbitate aua irretitua ait, 
earn nobia quoque accidere poase^ vix auapicemur. Si if^iwf 
accipiaa aimiles, quatenua homines sunt, aicut noa, praeterquam 
quod hoc ineptum foret^ non procedet nUionia conclusio. Ad- 
mirare nunc, lector^ inaigne Hermanni acumen, qui p. 146. 
Ariatot. refellit hoc modo : — ' De metu fallitur Ariatot. in ra- 
tione reddenda. Etenim verum quidem eat, metum de alieno in* 
fortunio aimilitudine quadam niti metuentis et ejus, de quo u me- 
tuit, aed haec non ea aimilitudo eat, quae est in probitatia et 
boneatatis comparatione, verum ilia, qua uterque est homo.—- 
Quamobreni ai de his, quoa in scena afflictos videmus, propter 
similitudinem, quae iis nobiscum est, metuimuSf metuemus de 
improbia non minua, quam de probia.' Hinc etiam patet, quid 
sit TO Sfuoiov ^doi, infra c. 15, o. nempe morea probi ibi. quidem, 
aed non naturam bumanam auperantea, ubi to imp stjtfrsu ad 
locum c. 13., quem aupra ascripaimus, spects^t. At Heraumiu 
oimg Blpmrm, inquit, 8cr« fuisae, rea ipsa docet/' 

MatAias Miac. Philol. V. ii. pp. 19— £7« 

. Mr. Thomaa Taylor, the lesirhed Translator of Aristotle, half 
favored me with the following version of, and remarks on, the^ 
definition of Tragedy :— ' - '. ' ' 
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^f '.Tragedy/ sajA Aristotle, 'is an imitation of a worthy, or iU 
lustrious, and perfect action, possessing floiagnitude, delivered in 
ipleaMd^ language, using separately the several species of imita^ 
tion in Its parts, and not through narration, [but] through, pity 
and fear effecting a purification from sueh-like passions/ 

: '' On this definition I observe as follows z-^When Aristotle 
says. that Tragedy through pity and fear effects a purfficatiou 
from smMike passions, bis meaning is, that it purifies from 
those perturbations, which happen in the fable, aud. which, for 
the most part, are the cause of the peripetia, and of the unhappy 
event of the fable. Thus for instance, Sophocles, through pity 
mi terror excited by the character pf Ajax, intends a purifica- 
tion from anger and impiety towards the gods, because, through 
Ibis anger and impiety, those misfortunes happened to Ajax 9 
and thus in other instances. 

'' Dr. Copleston has done me the honor to say, ' that he 
thinks the above explanation is no less true than ingenious ; 
that 1 have offered an admirable solution, though a little difB« 
culty still hangs about the word roiovrcoy, and that he adopts 
my sense of the passage at the best, which has ever been pro- 
posed.'/'. 

, r am decidedly of the same opinion as Mr. Taylor and Dr. 
Copleston ; and the latter need have no hesitation about the 
word roio^floy, if he wil^ consider the following points — 1 . Had 
Aristotle said, Ji' ixlou xa) ^j3ov mpalvowra rijv irair^iLotTwy 
Hoteipinv, or r^ t&p v. x., it would, according to the principles 
of the Greek.hnguage, have implied that pity and fear were not 
in the number of the passions. 2. Had he said, r^y roiouToov 
T. X., it .would have shown that he indeed considered them as 
passions, but not as capable of purgation by the representation 
of a fine Tragedy. 3, The article prefixed to romrcotf, rijv rwv 
roiovroBK^ ir. x., proves that he intended to include both of them 
among the passions susceptible of purgation. 4. To express 
the force of the Greek article, the pi^sage must be translated 
thus. Those and such'like passions* 

' '' As a perfect Tragedy is the noblest production of human 
nature, so it is capable of giving the mind one of the most de- 
lightful* and most improving entertainments. A virtuous man, 
says Seneca, strugglii^ with misfortunes, is such a spectacle, as 
Gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure it is, 
wliicb one meets with, in the representation of a. well-written 
JTrjigedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts 
eveiy thing, that is mean and little. They cherish and cultivate 
i^t humanity, which is the omai|ieiit of our nature. ^^'~ 
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soften iBsolence, soofli nffictioDi ^ and subdue the mmd to the 
dispensations of Providence.'' — ^Addison in Spettator,'Jfo» 39- 
In rfo. 40. he writes thus :— -'' We find that gocKl and evilhappen 
alike to all men on this side the grave ; and, as the prmcipai 
design of Tragedy b to raise commiseration. and terror in the 
udnds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end^ if we al- 
ways make virtue and innocence happy and successful.-- — 
Terror and commiseration leave a pleasrag anguish in the mind, 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of though^ as 
bmuch more lastbg and delightful, than any little transieot starts 
of joy and satisfaction/' 

rrom these quotations it is apparent, 1. that Addison had 
a clear perception of what Aristode meant by thepurstJ^iouof 
the passions; 2. that he understood Terror by fojSof. -He takes 
the following words of Horace as the motto to his 40th paper :^— * 

Ac ne forte putes, me, quse facere ipse recusem. 

Cum recte tractent alii^ laudare maligne ; 

nie per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terrorihus implet, 

Ut Magus \ et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Atfaienis. 

Ep. II. 1, eOd. 

He then subjoins the imitation of them by Pope :-<^ 

Yet, lest you think I rally more than teach. 
Let me for once presume t' instruct the tim^. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes,. 
'Tis he; who gives my breast a thousand paids. 
Can make me feel each passion, that he feigns ; . 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art. 
With pity and with terror tear my heart; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where; 

Victorius, like Matthias, uses nieft/s in translating the words 
of Aristotle, and D. Heinsius de Tragizdia Constitiitione Lug. 
Bat. 1643. has horror. 

Dr. Moor, Professor of Greek in the University of Gla^w, 
published in 1765. 12mo., An Essay on the End of Tragedy 
according to Aristotle, in two Parts; and the object of bis pu- 
blication will be understood fipom the followinsc words :-^- 

'' Tragedy by exhibiting such calamities on the Stage would 

i Propose for its end and intention, xadalpeiv, to remove stxdk c»- 
amities out of human life, and propose to accomplish that end by 
exci6ngihe pity and terror of the audience utthoTepresentatiosi 
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bf them. . This is exactly what Mr. Addison declasea to b^ tiie 
end and design of bis Tragedy of Cato : 

from hence let fierce contending nations know 

What dire effects, {ieivi irai^[Jt,pera,) from civil discord flow* 

And this a[^ars to me to be m6st evidently the true and genu* 
Jne, nay the only possible, meaning of Aristotle's words, . Tpayec'' 
8ia— *8»fli iXffoti na) <^|3ou Tipotlvovtru r^y reov roMureoif ifoAt^^rtav xo- 
ioipd-tv. Aiid I will venture to assert that Aristotle has, in as 
phin and precise words, as the Grei&k language could possibly 
have enabled him to do, defined that to be the final end and 
aim of Tragedy,' which, 1 believe,' every body readily enough 
laj^rehends it to be, and even those very Critics themselves, 
when they are not immediately under the bias and warp of ima* 
gination, with which they had been prepossessed by that false, 
unexamined translation (of Vietorius,) wliich I imve just now 
been endeavouring to rectify/' 

Dr. Moor labors to prove, 1. that roiot^Mir does not refer to 
IXeou ^a) fofiw : 2. that Aristotle nowhere calls the two pas* 
sions wai^fMtra, but always uses to^ : S. that tfidtiiMt always 
means Sufferings Calamity. But he is undoubtedly mistaken 
in two of his tnree positions ; for, 1 . if romirwf does not refer 
to the precedent words, fiXlou xaV^^jSoo, it is perfectly useless 
and must be erased altogether, as there is in the previous part 
of the sentence no word connected with the idea of suffering 
and calamity f to which it can ' be referred ; £• whether Art' 
stotle has always used mdij for Passums, and nowhere employed 
Trai^liaroi, I dare not venture to assert, because I have no par« 
ticular acquaintance with the Works of Aristptle; 3. but he 
"was certainly at liberty to employ the one for the other, as Dr. 
Moor might have aicwtained from the Thesaurus of H. 
Stephens^ 

E. H. BARKER. 



P. S. Since these remarks were vmtten, a learned friend has 
laVored me with Twining's tramlatibn of the words in question^ 
add iNrith some extracts frbm his Notes :<^'' ' Tragedy, then, is 
ah imitation of some action, dial is important, entire, and of a 
proper magnitttde ; by'language,' embellished and rendered plea^ 
Arable, but by different means in different purts— 'in the way 
not of narration,' but of action*--«ffectiiq[ through piiy and 
terror the correction and refinement^ of such pasnons^' Of 
the last words^v^os haiie4Meii-tfae?expl«iiat|oi^ : ilSbegpyaM^ 
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boweveri reducible to three. 1. This purgation or tnoderaUtu 
of the passions is merelj the effect of having them frequentlj 
excited, and of being familiarised with the occasions of theip, in 
tragic fiction ; just as the passions of pity and terror are actually 
purged or reduced to moderation in a surgeon, a physician, and 
« soldier, by their being accustomed to those terrible or pitj^u? 
objects, that occasion them. 2. Tragedy purges the jrassiont 
by the striking pictures it sets before us of the dreadful calami- 
tiet , occasioned by the unrestrained indulgence of them ; by 
giving useful warnings^ and preparing us to. bear the ilia oflife 
with patience. 3. The most probable explanation is given by 
Milton in the Introduction to his Samson Agonistea :— :^ Tra- 
gedy as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held th^ 
gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ; thet&- 
fore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising fity and fiar^ 
or terror, to purge the mind of those and such-like passioni s 
that is, to temper and to reduce them to just measure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well- 
imitated.' It is evident firom Aristotle's words that pi|^ and 
terror are to be both the means and the object of the purgation^ 
which is sufficient to over^turn the second of the explanations^ 
which asserts them to be the means only of purging other pas- 
sions. Besides this, it does hot appear that the moral lesson of 
the drama, and the effects it might have in moderating our 
passions, through the reflections it excites in us, were at all in 
Aristotle's thoughts. The first of the two seems more admis- 
sible, but was not the whole of Aristotle's idea. For the effect 
depends not so much on having our passiona frequently excited, 
biit on the bailing them so excited by fictitious representation. 
Pity and terror fre(|uently excited by such objects and such events 
in real life, as the. imitations of ihe tragic scene set before us, 
would rather tend to produce apathy than moderation, Butio 
fictitious passion, the emotion, though often violent in spite of 
the consciousness of fiction, is always more or less delightful. We 
indulge it as one of the first of pleasures ; and the effect of that 
mdulgeiice frequently is periiaps that, while it moderates real 
passion by the frequency of similar impressions, it at the same 
tinie cherishes such sympathetic emotions, in their propeji^ pmd 
useful degree, by the delicious feelings, which never fail to ac- 
company the indulgence of them in imitative representation.'* 

Twining, if I mistake not,, sidijoins, that Aristotle is perhaps 
combating the doctrine of Plato, who asserted that Tragedy 
feeds'and inflames the pasttons, when its purpose should 1^ to 
allaf them : .T^f^i yss^ TMtna ifiaifcca, 6foy;«yx/»»V» : 
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Of the three interpretations given by Twining, the second, 
whit:h he has \irell refuted, may tie demonstfated to be false by 
adducing the Greek words themselves, ha fXsou xa) fi^w vigoii* 
vov<roi TTfV rm romreev voiifi[iMTMV aiiapa-iv : for the article, which 
is prefixed to roittt^oov, qoakes it absolutejy necessary to include 
pity and terror as the objects, as well as the means of purgation. 
And lam delighted to find that the identical translatidn, which 
I have proposed, tho^e^and such-Uke passions, i9 sanctioned hy 
the high authority of Milton, whoae acciTriicy as a scholar was 
equal to his excellence a^ a. poet. 




IaIou xoti ^ifiov TFipalvofja-oi r^v rmy Tomrcov iraJh^fMroov Ki6a§(rtv, 
He translates it thus : — '' Est ijgitur Tragcedia imitatio actionis 
seriae et perfects?, magnitudiiiem (idobieam) jbabentis; sermone 
condito separatim unicuique format in partibus (diversis ;) agen- 
tium, nee per narratiohem ; per miserieordiam et metum hujus- 
modi affectuum purgationem efficiens/' To his critical notes I 
refer the reader, and shall merely quote the philolosicdl matter: 
'' Scipio MafFeus in Praef. ad Meropeh suam, JDrama Tusco 
idiomate scriptum, T^toiHraav glossema redolere arbitratus est. 
Tuetur autem illud Lessing. Hamb. Dramaturgic 2, 1Q6. Refe- 
rendum est roiourfiuy votififiJireoy ad affectus ab Aristot. comme- 
moratos, miserieordiam et metum, Notabilis est Philosophi 
nostri locus de affectuum purgatione Musices ope, ^olit. 8, ?• 
Provocat ibi Aristot. ad ea, quse in lib. de Poet, fusius de affe- 
ctuum purgatione dicturus sit : Tt H xlyofteV tljy Kuiupa-iv, vvv jctcv 
dvKuf, iriXiv Se Iv roif Tltfi Tloif^TtKyig IpovyLev (rafiaregov, Sed 
haec omnia interciderunt. Defeddei^at id his baud d'ubie poesin 
tragicam contra Platotiis de Rep. 3. init. crimidationes, quod 
affectus misericordiae et metns Tregeediis nimis ex<:itentur, adeo- 
que nutriantur; validioresque efficiantur, cum Nost^r contende- 
ret, eos poesi tragica levari et exhauriri, et proinde affectuum 
horuni purgationem opus esse proprium et quasi finem Tragoe- 
diae. De descriptibne Tragoediae Aristotelita vide ^ omnino, 
praeter laudatos ab Harlesio ad h. L^ egregiam Twioingii notam 
p. 231. et seqq. et James Pye's Comm, on ^he Poetic of Ari- 
stotle, p. 138." 
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Maria Scotorum Regina. 

Olim, ut vetustis condita tnrribus 
Gentis furores et procerum dolo» 
Regina plorabat, Leveni ' 
Caeruieas speculata lylDphas^ 

AdimirmurantU vix aonitum lacus, 
Blandiq^ue voces aetheria, audUti 
Sed murmur undarum querelaij, 
Et.gemitu. superavit aurae 

MoUes susurroa :, sub tKenuda-fus. 
Lunae sopinaa fldbi&ter mum 
Procendit ad ripas virentes, 

Ad siliias, propriumque regnum :. 

Qualis, latebris vimineab domus 
Inclusa fraudeid moeret agrestium^ 
Tranquilla libertatis arva 
Suspiciens tacite, palumbes^. 

Captiva, noctis territa somniis, 
Quietis boras excubiis dedit, 
Maerore contemplans inani 

Dedecus opprobriumque terra? ; 

Gens insolentis plena licentias, 
Non auspiqatis viribu?^ impert 
Sceptrumque et assuetos honores 
llegitimas Domina^ negarat : 

Donee juventae fleret inutiles 
Annos ren^oti carceris iiicola^ 
£t tristis optafet beatae 

Sacra domi solitosque ritus ; 

Optaret boras laetitias breves 
Feracis inter dulcia Galliae 
Vineta, dilectas ad oras. 

LfOngum animo repe^tente cursuni ; 
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Felix ! sub umbra pampinea modo 
Vitam innocentem ducieret idntneaioc 
Splendorisy et curse soluta 
Praeteritos Avocaret annos ; 

Qua forte sertis comta rubentibus,. 
Inter choreas prima sodalium^ 
Permitteret vieQtis timores, 
Implacidos animi tyrannos. 

Vernantis aevi in limine fioreo 
Risere primum gaudia : sed breyl 
Sincera praesagam tulerunt 
Sortis amaritiem futura^ : 

Ergo bis Voluptas.rara.sikntibus. 
Lusus amcenos instUuit Idcis^. 
Dum nigra singultu.frequenti. 
Atria personuere luctus ; 

Hie' et, latronum victima, defuit^ 
Qui rite lento carmine fervidos^ 
Ut ante, leniret dolores 
Italicae fidibus camcense. 

Ecquis putaret nubila luridi 
Velasse caeli taiii nitidum diem, 
Floremve tam pulchrum j^ventaei 
Flebile praeripuisse letum ? 

Hymen corollam texerat uvidam 
Non imbre verno sed lacr3rmis, rosa^ 
Myrtoque coujungens odor^, 
Funeribus sociam cupressiinu 

Effraena noctis.numinaturbidas, 
Sedere venti ; triste silentium- 
Umbraeque sopitas in undas, 
Incubuere, viae pericla 

Primum aestuosae cum mulier retro^ 
Tentavit, udis^luminibustuens 
Clivos recedentes,. et arcta. 
Nave procul repetenda regna :. 

Ostendit undantem Oceanum jubai^ 
Redux diei ; littora Galliae 



Rizzio. 
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Linquenda movenint amoria 
Solioiti ratides querelas. 

Demens amorem j^entis infaospit^i 
Speravit, ine prodita civium ;* 
Sed duratqusrMititiegarunt 
Saxa Caledonitt salutem: 

At non eecundos reddidit exitus 
FortuDa belli ;* militia impetu 
Non profuit tanti coronam - 
Et solium reparare avtliim': 

Ergo vetusti te laris exulem, 
Maria, cui sors debita mitior, 
Nutus Tyrannonim fugavif 
Terrificuspatriis ab<»i8} 

Te nempe, fraiides aectere fraudibus 
Edocta, fallens insidiis Soror, 
Utcunque segali deeofa • 
NomioQ, virgineoque fastu^ > 

Perjura foedus rupit et bospitl 
Sacrique amorisi )K:ilicet invidens, 
Ritu puellarumi jufentSB 

Foemineostenene triumidios, 

O nata suafvi voce adamaiitina 
Mollire regum pectora^ non leyis 
Querela suspirans amoreiii, 
Non hcrjmae tetigere mentem 

Crudekm Elisjs i non niveaer mamts - 
Nudumque tollumi et labra trementia^ 
Non verba n|0?erunt sup^ma . 
Sanguinei sceleris ministriim? 

Cur nou potestas regia profuit ? 
Illa^ ilia sseva destituit vice 
Te fata lugentem, gravesque 
Principum amicitias perosam. 

Quo viveres ? cum sacrilege manus 
Signa ilia, quamvis parva, superbiae 
Regalis antiquamque sedem 
Sustulerant facili niina ; 

Quin ante tempus canitiem dolor 
Inter capillos sparserat au/reos. 
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Rosasque marcentes geiiaruBi 
Perdiderat taciturnus angor. 

Vos, quae tenetis' cooipede* amibili, 
Vultus decori blanditise, semet 
Formosa mirantem labella 
£t rutili radios^ocellii 

O quam doloso hibiiie victimafn, 
Jucunda atnante6i vincula^ ducitis 
In fraudis ambageis, trtunipbum 
Perfacilem furiis datune; 

Necnon amicos inter et aemulas 
Formae sorores^ iodomiti quibus 
Per corda debaccbantur ignesi 
Spargitis invidiam venenum* 

Regqm sed ine.npn revolubiks 
X>urant per annos ; invalidas silent 
Lites, et aetemis quiescunt 
CoinposiUe tenebris sepulcri : 

At non peribunt sic memores doli 
Prisci^qii6rel«| dnm -pia ^rets 
Sertis honoratam Mabije 
Progenies decorabit'ttnmi, 

.. _ Q..FURSDQN, 
Col. Downing. Alumn. 
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EHAIZEN AMA SnOTJAZnif. 

Ti l>el^etS, xan' ''Epoo$; ri il i)rirwv <rvriiek' fii\>^si$ 

itokltsiy (Toi ye hxslg ; <ro) jx-gy rih %atyyiiv lorr 
(TTTOuSa^ctfy 7ra(^?fy ru^ra S* iiMnye 8ox«7^. 

E.BAINES, 
CaL. Christ. Alumn 
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EUAIZEH AMA SnOtJAZDff. ' 

Quid loQgo jttvat ^1 gimvi labore 
Doctrbam petiisie, ^tius com 
Ludi dent iter eruditumia i 
Nam quae para ita dura Uteranim 
Quam non vel tabula et vngBd figurae^* 
Aut pictae valeant ilocere chartae, 
Aut lusua aliquid genua jocoai i 
Sic ludua aimol et aimuf cupido 
Doctrinae puerum allicit trenitque. 
Non ille aut atudia aut timet HbronilD 
Usus. Sponte jocum laborioaum *^ 

Laboremque petit iocosiorem. 
Ludens disce. Aoeo Scientiarom"^ ' 
Cunctaruro^- mibi crede, eria Aagbter; 

Coil. CiiftiftT. Alumn. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

Othello. Act I. Scene 3.^ 

0th. Andy till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 
So j<tf tly to your ^rave ears I'll present 
How I did thrive in this iair lady's love. 
And she in mine. . . . " 

Duke. Say it, Othello, 

0th. Her fadier lov'd me ; oft invited me ; . 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, forCimes, 
That I have pass'd. 

1 ran it through, even from my bo>ish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 



' Quib'js doceri solel Geographis; 
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Of movmg acddcotSy Igr floods md fid4.; _ 

Of bair-breadth scapes i'tb' mmnihcat doMilj bceach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of my Tedenip|io|) dien^. 

And portance in my travel's history ; . . 

Wherein of antres vast^ and d^ierts idle. 

Rough quarnefi rocks, and hdls w)ip$e faf^ac^^u^jb heaven. 

It was my bint to speak ; ^uch wa4 tfa^ prQ^e^ { 

And of the Cannibals that eqch other eat.s 

The Anthropophagi, ai^l m^i^ whpsebeadj» , ,. 

Do grow beneath their shoulders* .Tjbpse things to hear, 

Would Desdemona seriously iodioe: , . 

But still the house-a^airs woulii draw Jieip t]jienc€^« 

Which ever as she conld widi baste ,defpat^ ,.. 

She'd come agaii},^ and with a |[rf^y ear 

Devour up my discourse, lyhic^ | obsermig;, . 

Took once a fliaoX hour ; and found good mefinS| 

To draw from lieir a prayer of earnest hearty 

That I would all Iny pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something beard^ 

But not intentively :^ I-did coiiseiit; .:. ^, x , 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distres^ul s^olce, . . 

That my youth suflR^r'd. My story l»eing done, 

She gave me for my puns.a wiMrld of sighs : 

She swore — In faidi, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous jutiful : 

She wish'd, she had not heard it ; yet die wi«h'd 

That heaven had Aiade her such a man : she thaiik'd vne ; 

And bade me, if i had a friend that Jov'd her, / 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, - 

And that would woo her. Upon this l^int, I spake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd; 

And I iov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I h^ve us'd ; 

Here comes the lady, lei her witness it. 
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3^ PorsMtan Prke. 

oZt» rot TfinX hottog, dg xSpif t^ I/xou 

TAr. fweXKrr', "OttXkw, tW rwV Swcos Jp^fi. 

yffyeo^* xaXiT 8e iroXXoxi^ Trgo^ tiiMtxoLf 
xa) rou ^/oti fM (ofifopUg iintrrootlf 

XPV^ ixoiifiy iuviuviig Ttpoatplxg* 
a'jravra V avrep riy A^oy oiipYOiMU, 
XXX veulogf ig ^f, f'hCP^ ^^ ^^^ hf^po^S* 

xa) iniiutr* oixrgdly VflnM-} x&r) y^; %iiotr 

opOKTi, rei^^leov tuyafflpiAis h iW^oXalg* 
X^^ ^ avB^oDV TOktpJan dKtanofMHf - 
/3/oy r 1^ SouXfior eV iXffvtfpo;' 

xayrau0*9 (ip£r9 fMQ^o^is) Xsyf iv va^v 
fuiyiTTU T^ dvrpet, x&^TOvg ipfipi^lag, 
xpyipkvobg, trirpetg n, xa^Kraufutv' ovpttvcS - 
ijgeeov xo^va* xoi riy cdjjxijOT^y kmv, 
*Avdp(»ir9^yov$, i(htrorroi$ oXX^Xcoy xgetf, 
xoii rou(u4r (Sjttt i; riy veXeopioy figorohg 
xpuT* u6Sd¥Ci^a'g. toSn up i^yovpiAfov 
xipr jjy Tp^vfMg Aeaiifidivvi ]Etou xXvsiv* 
ou jUrijy Tfl^ y o%tou roBvSff >iiiLv&ifni X^P^^f 
as) lij iropa-vvaca xeV Sd'ov raXos, 
%i\iv ffrpoiffifr' ^vXijoYoy 'o5^ %oLpiv)^ ftxn. 
dyw ifdfitrag, xaiptav kM^v von 
Kafioov^ i^iqoy nV eSpoy i^otariou fpevwiff 
&CT ix ^poMpi^ou xapiloig u! atreiy xogp 

^$ jjy Ixe/vij Ppuxi^lJiiv iturv&iiiifvi, 
4X\' oux kxpi^&s y\ 'Arf ivoLo-ocv flSeW. 
xayeo ftey ouy hnvBa-*^ ^ Sf fifoXXaXi ; 
riyyu xXvoutra oaxpvoi^ irUpvltSd, 
IjbuoD ri (T^pifalvovTog iv vio$ iror' eSy 
ISyoTtJp^cra. vavra ? cS^ elpijjttey* lyv, 
jxio^iy S/StfO'i ftup/oi (mviyiMiTa' 
tog ratJT uXyjioogf ^f^o), dovtJiJi,otTog irKia, 
(0$ S* olxrq i\e^a$, xaivoUiv* ISupiMtciv. 
xoti (i^iiv irnr.va'Sai.fAviSiv )]Sp(er ; oXX* oiMog 
la-ov Kufiiiv tiaov ijSp^fr' AvSoa* xai yeipiv 
TwvS* io-^v* flirt y, fTriy* ofea tow ^»X«y * 
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^u. fjiiv oiStv^9 rmt iiUfxt avfjkfPopoov,- > 
xiivfig S' iy^p ?S*, otxrov w^ elSoy ffivm, 

awTij 8* lAiyfowo' ^t raur' lyyi^ yuv^. 



NOTICE OF 

CARMINA HOME RICA, ILIAS et ODYS- 
SEAj a Rhapsodorum InterpolationibUs repurgata, 
et in Pristinam Formam, quatenus recuperqnda essetf 
tarn € Veterum Monumentorum Jide et auctoritatey 
quam ex AntiqtU Sermonis indole ac ratione, redacta ; 
cum Notts ac ProlegomeniSj in quibus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore, et JEtate ; itemque de Priscce LingtuB 
Progresm, Pracoci Maturitate, diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGHT. Lond. imp. Bvo. 
1820. Treuttel et Wurtz. U. 5s. 



No, \I.— [Continued from No. XL VL p. S6l .] 

* • 

In number XLVI. of the Classical Journal, some account 
was given of Mr. R. P. Knight's Carmina Homerica ; and \% 
occurs to us, that under the head of Mythology, there were two 
or three small omissions. One appears to. he the printer's ; for 
the writer^ if not ^eatly mistakeq, after the word nothin|f^' 
(f' there occurs no^Anitg but the following passage'') had put m 
the mai;gui of his manuscript cop; afmost ; not being ignorant 
at the time, that there was another short passage in the Prole* 
goQeua on Mythology. « 

Another ombsion was one of the writer's own. We observed, 
that Mr. Knight's arguments to prove the Iliad and Odyssey 
to be by different aiithors, appeared in general ^^Usfactory and 
conclusive: but, that the argument from Mythology was, per- 
haps, not ^uite so full and clear, in the course of me argument 
die fdlowmg passage was quoted from the first book of the 
Uiad. V. 37. 
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and it is added ; ^thit it all approprialey because ihese islands 
were properly itmler the dominion of Priam, as Chrjses the 
Priest himself mt^b ; that the iriands lay off die Trojan coast, 
and that the places, m whidi Apollo was there worsfairoedy 
were well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, Ids Priest. 
None of these circumstances apply to the Apollo of Delos," 
&c. SiMfiw in the passage quoted above was omitted, which 
it ought not to have been» For Siuvdws was a title given 
to Apollo for delivering Smintba, a colony of the Cretam near 
the Hellespont, from Mice. These beins called,, it seems, in 
the Phrygian language, JSfbfyflai, Apollo, for the above reason, 
was called SfM99m$, inid Inid a temple dedicated to him under 
thit name in Phrygian This locality constitutes its propriety ; 
and the tohoU passage dierefore seems to iniswer tbe pnrpose 
for which it Was quoted. — The title, Smfntbeils^ Applied to 
Apollo, occurs also m Ovid* Metamorph. lib. xii. 

Where it is added in the same page, Mr. Knighi elsewhere 
observes, that there is in the genuine parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey no mention of any of die m^c Deities, nor of an^ of 
the rites with which they were worshipped,*^ the vrord ihefmen 
does not refer to another part of the Prolegomena, but to p. 
13. of his *^ Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,'' and the words, in Italics, in the genuine 
parts ofy should not have been omitted. 

We have in our former number considered Mr. Knight's 
Carmina Homerica in' three points of view; we made a few 
remarks on, I. the person and writings of Homer generally ; 
8. on his description of ancient manners; 3. on his ftfytho- 
(ogy.-— Our readers will therefore now expect, that we mould 
take in the three other points of view, in which it Was propos^ 
to consider them, viz. 4« interpolations and difft^ient renb^s, 
5. the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. 6. Hie iaognage 
of Homer. 

Previously, however, to any further ohservalioii, we sbill 
present our readers vrith a specimen of Mr. j&iighfs way of 
reading Homer. The first tvrenty-one lines {H'oceed thus : 
MHNIN mPs&s, tsa, mik^iaietF c^iXiFos 

woXKag t i^iifkoff ww!j(Uf aF$h Mftlk 
hupofav, oFtoFs it Hkoofi ^^' xuvtomr, 
oi^fi0yoi0-i Tf woofTo-r ho$ V sTtXsFtro j3ovAi|* 



orptMii^^ h ytLp i|X9f flo/o; tsri y«/V$ ^Q^^foMff 
^ KyFa-opLtws rt di/y^S^* fipcuf t* ooripfici' ^aiy«i| 
rrfpfbof ep^onr ty xtpo'if huuf^Xcf* «iroX\»yo^ 
XP^^ ^^^ o-xipiTfc^' x«i fXiaxrcro wcu^ks aexfiioFit 
arpePtSa Sf fMtXuTOy Scioi itoo-i^^ Xixfaiy^* 

argcf i8m Tf, x«i oAA^ F4uicyf|tiS«; di;^alfoi^ 
fvjxTy fuy S«ai Soiiy^ oXvygria BoSfMl' (X^i^^lif 
ixmp9(rai vpia/xof iroXiy^ auu Fotiutf hXfetricu' 
iraioa i$ fMi XuFarm rt ^lAijy, t» ¥ nfwonm iiX'^^h 

. Suph is the form in wbidi Mr, Knight haA. printed the whole 
Iliad and Odyssej, or as he writes it^ ^leTIAFIAS and FOJTS' 
SEIA. 

Among the ether peouharities, as many will reckon them; of 
Mr. Knight's elementary and prosodaical Greek writings, our 
readers mil observe the most conspicuous and prominent is 
the frequent return of the towering JSolic Digamma, which 
has been rallied by Pope, in those well-known lines. 

While towering o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our Digamma, and o'ertops tbem all. 

It is well known, that Richard Pawes, who has acquired such 
reputation by an Bway in his Miscellanea Critiea^ de Conso- 
nante sive aspiratione Van, prout in sermone Homenco ohti- 
nebat, has expressed himself on the subject of the .£otic 
Digamraa as follows. 

" Din est quod fecit C3. Bentleios ut Homeri Editione^n Dj- 
gamma iBoKcb ins^nitam eruditi expectmrent. Elemenli qui* 
dem istius potetatem in Homeri scriptis dim obtini^sse, ac 
proindeetuun hodie habert oporteie .ngurfun, sive.notun.ali^ 
quam, qua ista potestas designetur, id sane et nos cum Ci. yetQ 
community tq^nMis. Com eodem vero non. itidem nentiiius 
ipsjum illttd dimtientum magia quam vdl Hebrasorum vel Ai^lium 
Vau in -lonka Homeri Poemata iuTebeodum ; quippe quod geQti$ 
jBESoIics^ proprium fu^se non uno indkio ajd(i(ucti CQnnrmemttft.^ 

What, then, as it appears Dr. Betitley designed'to do, but 
tefrnndone, Mr. P. SttC^tit faavfttUsmpiBd to execnts' in the 
pressDtwork. 
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On the subject of this mjirterioos letter/the iEolic DigamiBa 
(to say nothb'g at present of Mr. Ktughfa peculiar orthography 
in other matters), much has been written by other learned critics, 
besides Dawes, particubirly by ViUoison b his Proleg^omena to 
Homer, by Chishull, Dr. Bentley; and Dr. Taylor. ChishuU has 
|[iven, in his Antiquitates Am&cw, a. 1728, examples of it from 
mscriptions on ancient monnmeots. Behtley and Taylor have 
left behind them certam editions of Homer, in which they have 
marked many places and inserted this £oHc Digamma. Dr. 
Taylor has further illustrated this matter' from mscriptions on 
ancient monuments, in his Marmor Scndvicence.' 

It does nottfiJl within the limits of our'obsenration to enter 
upon a serious and critical inquiry into the reality, (for some 
have asked, where was there ever a copy, or where is'now to be 
found a ^manuscript bf Homer's writings, with this digamma 
in it i) nor into the farm, the use, and the extent of this Aspirate. 
Such matters would be too copious for our present purpose, 
and, indeed, foreign to its object. We sbafi only say, that 
the reality of the Digamma being admitted (and notwithstanding 
the questUHi just put^ there is ample testimony to its reality), 
theyorm is sufficiently evident, from its name, though its'ybrce 
and extent would admit of much debate. The critics are far 
from being agreed among themselves in some particulars on 
these points. But we may pretty safely follow Dawes's testi- 
mony to one important article at least; ''ex locis jam descriptis 
istud in transcursu observare est quam frustra sint ii, qui iBoli- 
cum F eidem apud Latinos figurae potestate itidem respondisse 
contendiint :" and we further incline to follow Mr. P. Knight 
in the following observation. '' He .Xolic dialect, we know,'' 
says Mr. Knight,'' had more guttural sounds than any other, and 
more particularly employed the Digamma, which is thence 
called ^olic by the later grammarians. We may therefore 
fairly conclude, that it represented this sound, to which, perhaps, 
there is nothing nearer in modern' li^iguage than our ^WH, as 
pronounced in the word whirl, or that of the Tuscan GU, as 
prbiiounced by the natives of Florence and Pisa, in the word 
Gaerra.* • ^ / ' .... ^ ....-.-... ■ 

Tliieabbve passage is quoted froni Mr.P.Knight's '^Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Language;" which is here distinctly pointed 
out to readers, who, before they pass a judgment on the Caimilia 
Honierica, ought certainly in justice to make thenaselves ac- 

^mmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmamammmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmutmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmm 

' Marmor Sandvicense, cum Commentario et Notis Joannis Tiyrloi 
&C. 1743.— 
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quainted with' that work : his Analytical Essay containing the 
theory^ by whiok Mr. Knight directs his practice in this nngular 
vplttine. • 

As a specimen of Mr. P. Kn^ht'ji way of applying this Aspi*' 
rate, the Pigamnuii in the Homeric writings, an extract has b^ 
given above : and instead . of any extraneous observations, our 
readers shall be now presented,, from Dr. BenUey's and Dr. 
Taylor's copies, with specimens of several places in which they' 
apply this same character. Dr.. Bentley's copy is preserved in 
Trinity College library, Cambridge; Dr. Taylor's in tbe^ 
public Library of the same university, together with many 
other of bis printed books containing his manuscript notes. 

From Dr. Bentley's Copy. 

Jllijyiy etnie, Otoi, ITi^XijiixSffio Ay^ikriog 
OvAoftfyijy, i} fjLvpf ilvaioi^ oXye cflijx?, 
IloXi^g 8* i^iifMvs ^fu^ag mh vpoioc^ev 
Hgoooav, arrrous Ss Ft^xopia rsup^t xt/veo'O'iy, 
Oioovoio*! Tff Tfonri* Aiog V er&\ffiero jSotiXij* 
Ef orj 8)j ret vpoora Siaonjnjv egia'avre 
Arpei^vis re favet^ avigav, xctt hos A^iX\eu$. 

In V. 20. vm ffxi]j3oXou. in v. 38. Fi^i Favaa-a-eis, in v. 64. Og, 
Feivot. V. 70. 0$ fijSij. V. 72. fijy ha fAUvroauviiv — Foi woje. — 
V. 73..ftffrsi^»srsy. — v. 75. FtKartjfisXsrao Favcixrog v. 77. vpo^m, 
fereo-iy. v. 85. BxpanitraSf jxoXa, ffiTf. v. 85. oti foitrfla. 

from Dr. Taylor's Copy. 

Mf^iv, offiSe, 8fa, UriXritaigM Ax*^Vi 
OuXofMyijy ^ ftvgi' Avouots aXyt ff9i}Xf 
IIoKKetg 8* fi ^ii/ttou^ 4^^^ ^'^i wpoiFeeifSf 
Hpomv, eefrrovg is Fthjnqia Twy(i xwea'cif, 

Srif^MtT tyw ey yfpvi f exi)/3oXot; ilToXXa>yo(. v. 24. AyetiMfim^ 
eFi}v8beyff tu f i u tvi foix« — AFnivw — AifoKkmi Famxri — KPi Favau-m 
OMig^^mLaaniPaknaA.^FcaiaxTagrr'-woQfm ^Jmw Fqi-tziM^ 

Ftm-'^YaaiiUfova, f fim);-- cy <miie<r(rt ffoio*! — hu^^yai f iXixonriSc.* 

. The above extracts were made very^ cursorily and hastily, but, 
if we mistake not, they are all the ' places, within the limits, 
in ^ whidi the JEoUc Digamma is placed. And what .will 
strike our readers at odce is, the abundance of phices in 
which Mr. Knight puts his ' JEolic Digunma, and the pauciQr 
of Dr. ^ntley's and Dr. Taylor's insertions. It is, how- 
ever, evident, that both Dr. Bentley and Dr. Taylor have 
only employed it in a few particular cases, which perhaps more 
immediately struck them, incidentally, and perhaps iki reference 
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to *8ona^p««iciihr JKMflti of crilicifni, on which iktfnuAt 
bftTe ban Miplojped •( ibe tima, and vithrat jtftawliK ;to tttt 
other phicaf, in which they would have admitted that the Digaoir* 
na might have been inteftad. Dr. Bentley'aiMertioiia appear, to 
have been fery scanty. And with respect to dntienmad critic'j 
progectMl edition of Homer with the iEoUc Sfigammn, aMn- 
tioned by Dawes^ it was perhaps one of those numerons pro* 
jects, wbidi literary men are apt to forni, and of which' mnny^ 
Uke casdes in the |di^ through the multiplicity of their Mrsuiti 
and the shortness of human Tifey come lo nothing.^ Dr. ^m^^J 
also had announced^ in like manner, his intsntion of pnag a 
new edition pf the Greek Testament from new manoacripls 
collated, and ancient versions compared. Dr* Middleton pro- 
nounced it supra vires, and it came to nothing.— Noo omnia 
possumus omnes. 

As it is not intended to resume the subject of the JEoIic 
Digamma in what, may hereafter be offered on the language 
of Homer, it may not be improper to subjoin here as follows. 

Not having met with this letteri expressive of the asiurate, in 
the most ancient manuscripts of Homer, which it has fSdlen m 
our way to peruse,' and never having heard of any Aat basit, 
we called the character my sterious, not donbdng however that 
the iEolians expressed it. The manuscripts m Homer, not 
excepting the very andentt are allowed to be yery much cor- 
rupted :* but that most magnificent and elegant edition, the 
Editio Princeps, .printed at Florence, a. 1484, under the 
direction of a learned Greek, Demetrius Chalcondyles, who 
fUlowed the best of them, has no trace of iL Noc does it 
occur in the earliest grammars by learned modem Gredu •' In 
speaking therefore of this character as mysterious, and, in 

S^tUng the question how all these Digammas had -fled fipm 
omer, it was only intended to say, that such as i^j «ifen 



^ 



'*•■(?• .*■■ 



' TheTownkyHomer^asititcalled. (mui:ha^ by Pr. Burnqs evt 

of Mr«Townley^ coHection) now in the Brit Jifosetmi, and the Gitck 

Manuscriptofuomer -in New CMIege Library. Oxibr'' 

• ^ Bsnaidus Narlius in the .prefecB to*th^ >Aldina 



, ., ,^ , .^ . 9^glU^t^pi blwiurkh 

mm kasui dissimilis videbatpr, ut in .natto dm xcmce quwsv}afet-. 
veteri tftf^er agQotesretur. Yet be bas jopljf' the roug^h ibd suMcah 
bresthiag as now used, no Adic Oigaioima, or F aspirate; «M ne 
bad, as be said, besMei^with study €oiapared'th^GonmiebtaneaofAis« 
tstbins* 

^ Gram. Qu Chiysolorv et aUo^m: Aid. 1517tf-*Tbeo)ion GasB. 
Paris, 1518. 
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have doubted of its rnil^^tAwf Atlnft hav« aome ground for 
their opinioni tbough fcr »/Hnfi cdbsenatioitf that may solve this 
difBcuKj we Met' tc^^ttr.* Kvklbt'v Pnriegoiiieim. And as ^ 
fbUowing. pMHige^llhiM kis-Aiu^tical l&say oa tiie Greek Lan* 
gvmge seems to be as exact, though in Cerw Ivtads, and aatigrfEic* 
torj an account as anj that has beat given of the Diganuna^ 
we dmll close ^th it our present paper. 
i'-^ An iiicient scbdKai^ cited bjr 'M. de Vittoison/ s^rsthat, 
yvheia the H beoavie a vowel, it wa» divided into iwo^Jetters, 
diif irst of wbidi; f*, was taployed to eigBffy'the aspinrt^, iaiA 
Cbe second; ?,' Ae^'sioMler,' or simple vow«l aouad. QtMIt*^ 
liasand other old grtaimaviana teem to hsfVe hehl^the same 
opinkiin^*^ ao' that tb«re eaft be no doubl that diese marki 
were 90 eoiplqi!^ in the mannsdripts of Ifaeir limes^ Theri 
is, however, no instance of the # in any ancient mouttment now 
eataht, dr in aiiymanitscript anterior to the ninth century, though 
the J- ^occurs upon the medab of Tarentmn, Heraclea,' i£d 
lieibos, and also on the Heraclean tables, and an earthen vase 
published with them by Maaeodd ; who has conjectured, with 
much ingenuity and probability, that • tbesf two- notes were firiit 
empbyed in opposition to each odier, to Mgnify the duck and 
slender enunciation of tone, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, the 
inveDtor of the accentual marks.^ The present notes (* ) and (^) 
are corruptions of them, which were gradually ifllroduced to 
fisdlitate writing.^ Dr. Taiylor supposed that die H was the 
Ionian aspirate, the JF the Dorkin, and the F the iEolian;' but 
we find the F in its Pela^;tan fern, E, with the ^ on the Hera* 
ckta tables ; and the Lesbians^ whoao coioa bfve the latter aspi* 
rate, which lie crib Dorian, were ifiolians.^ 

By way of postscript, we mtuit add, that notuntbstatidti% 'file 
reputation dilttned-by Dawes in tfiis eomtiy/Mr; ffiiigbt maia^ 
tamshewas maitaken both as to the-fovnT'ofthe DigMiihMi, 
and, frequemly, as to the wonb, to which itoi^ht to be addedf 
and that by his way of^ handling the sulyect he has bioi^t ^ 
branch cS ci i licism into aaam Jisgincie among the leiufied in 
other iNurta of 'Bttfoipe^ ' 

! " ! !■ . ... ." ; ' ' • ' ' ' '' >"- ' ^ " "" • I I I I I 

**"PiA1lE^Vui''H5meKp.'51 where ibe maiSs^ 'throiigli 'ra error of ike 
copyist or printer, are tianiyossrl. 
^ lib. i. c. 4. and Ofaenn. ve). P^tcfa. CoL iaaa. et seq.- 

' Comm.inTtib.Herad«p«lS7. ' 

♦ .nnd. ■ ■ " . ' : : ^ 

' ' AdMamL8andviesnss^p.45^- . •. : . • v .. 

* Analyt Ess. en the Oi; Aipfaahat p.. $4. 
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NOTICE OF 

PROFESSOR COUSIN'S EdiHon of the twofrst 
books of PROCLUS on the Parmemdes of Plato, 
8w. Paris, 1821. 

• I * 

^^^^ ■ : . - * 

. ' • ■ • f 

Xhe volame containing these commentaries^ is the fonrth 
which Professor Cousin has most laudably- given to. the pubUc; 
of the works of Proclus ; and I trust that the same zeal and the 
same ability. whidi induced him to. bring to light these inesti? 
ipable worksi from an oblivion no less long than disgraceful to 
countries which profess to be polished^ will also enable him to 
publish |dl that remains of the writings of this Coryphaean 
Platonisti and incomparably man. 

These commentaries, indeed, are justly called by the Pro- 
fessor, ' ^*.an ancient, greats and venerable monument of Gre-^ 
cian and ^yptian wisdom;^' and to the generality of readers, 
and in short, to every one who has not legitimately studied the 
philosophy of Plato, they. will. also be what he denominates' 
them, obscure. But by the man who has happily penetrated^the 
depths of that philosophy, at whicji, as Bishop JSerkdey.well 
observes, ^ many an empty head is shook, they will be foandtoc 
be as. clear an explanation of dogmas and truths, which, though- 
in their, own nature most luminous, but to the multitude impene- 
trably dark, as it is possible for the most enlightened gemurto, 
e.ffect. And hence this work is. very properly said by Damas^ 
cius 3 to be vwepcupowra t^ny^tr^g, a super^exceUent exposition*^ -: » 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British 'Museom, 
th^re is a copy of these commentaries, of which, by permission 
of the Trustees of that excelleiit Institution, Imttde a transcript,' 
Mpwards of thirty years ago. . And the following are the emen- 
dations, which from a frequent perusal of this woik> I have 
been induced to consider as not only probable, but for the most 
part jb^fjispensaUiy necessary^ * -^ 

in the first place, in p. 4. 1. 12, whichis towsdfdsthe close, iof 
a most splendid exordium, in which Proclus magnificently 
invokes die several orders of those ifivine^piowers that"flre 

■ r . II 

• Vid. Prsefat. torn. ii. p. 10. 

* In his Siris. 

3 Vid. Photii Biblioth. p. 1070. 

^ I refer the English reader, who has a genius for such speculations^ 
to the Sd volume of my translation of PlatOi in the notes on which^ I 
have given the substance ofthis admhabje commentary. 
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eternally rooted and centred in the great first cause of all^ he 
also invokes his preceptor, Syrianusi as follows : avrivkBovt 8ff rtuif 
eavTow xuigLpwrareus m^KM$ o rep UAarflovi ftsf (rujx^axp^ftio'a; o)^ 
aXi]ta>^, KM.i i/i^taTOsxaroffTas mis i^totg oAsjSfia;, nj^ ;8f itooptets rifnf 
ysvof/ksvoi Tfleunjf ijycfuov, xai rcov dtficoy rourooy AoVadv oitrmstspoipaim^g* 
In this passage, 6 [ab^tos xflrrdeo-tix^, is evidently erroneous* . The 
Harleian Msv lias ofMxrriQs xara)irTag ; but this is not more sound 
^an the otfaen Instead of these dierefore, I read ofMartyof 
KOTounemis. For as both Syrianus and Proclus labored* iff 
endeavouring to. restore the philosophy of <Plato> hence Proclus 
very properly calls Syrianus his associate in the restordtion oj 
divine truth. - , : ? ; * ■ • 

The words that immediately follow are, ov vyco ' fanf^v aif 
^iXwQ^tas TViroif.'M$ avdptojroug aXflfiV^ VW' wtpyvne^ row Ti}8f 

KOLi^rois tKTMjhf yiyija-oftevoi;. And they* apply, according to 
Professor Coi^in^ to Syrianus. ^But though grammatically 
t:onsidered^ they >evidently admit of this construction ; yet 
when they mre attentively examined, it will be found to be 
impossible that they should be applicable to any individual 
of the human species^ however exalted above the rest of 
mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, 
that as Prockis had just before implored > divine assistance, in 
order that he. might partici|>ate in .perfection of the most mystic 
theory of Plato, which is unfolded in the Parmenides, he after- 
wards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in the above beautiful 
manner. .Hence it appears to me that two or three lines are 
wanting, and that this passage is a part of a sentence containing 
a most magnificent encomium of -the Platonic philosophy ; viz. 
*' that it came to men for the ben^qfthe $ouis that are here^ 
instead of statues, instead qftempies, instead of the whole ofsa*' 
cred institutions,] and that it isthtprimary leader of salvation 
to the men that nouf. are, and to those that SmaU exist hereafter/^ ' 
This coiyecture.is gr^tly confirmed by the following passage in 
Suidas^ in which -irfuktsopby . is aaid: to proceed from the first 
cause, -through all the midak. divine genera, and the more exceh 
lent natures ' posterior to the Gods, < as far as to the -- dregs ^ 
beipgsii* e*asfarasto matter itself, whsehisthelastHfthings1[f^ 
but that religion which is the worship of the Gods^ originates 
from adorning causes, iff^arixif, xai ^iAo(ro^i«, oux eaeo ran atrrsov 
apa eif)(m. oAX' i) [uu f iXoo'ofiai «Nro ti}$ jxia; r^g ^amov mTia$ «jf 

Tijy virooTot^y raw orroov na6iixotwa, ha iMcrcov rm oAflov ymm 

<. » I ■ * ■ 

' These more excellent natures are demons, and heroes. 
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jmw y i^wmyi M ij ' iii (fottc. «fi»i iy mw ) f«rii> (fiew) mgjjy^ttUf nm 

Plato nj8 la tbe TioMHif, tiUU a greater goad, than phihtophg 
woM neoer mparUd if divimhf to man. .Picodua therefore, 
bviog at a penod ia WMch the Groeiantheology wnti- in a most 
ftiken oooditioD, speaka tiuis maraficestly of the philofopby of 
Plato, as of a tkbg deflignod by jDhrmity to be a subatitute lor 
templet aad statiMs, and the worship of the Gods* . 

in the next place^ Produs, spaduogof ihe^uialogy ^f the 
persons in this dialogue to the things which are discussed m il^ 
and to the order of beings in the umverte, saja^ (p. 1 9. L 7.) 
s St Siy Ki^mk^f, Km oi mi Kkafyff,nt9if f«\9MfMT«Nf •juMjiauM^.^^vj^cij^ 
fcoi rji fcM-ft 0iifMroAinvo|Mi«i| mwci t^9 oft^iem tpgsyi^ fv rMnroi^ 
X»f^9 'n-f 8i| xoi auroi foo-ixsi ram otrt^. In Sas passage, for 
o-vjxvoXrritiofMyoi, It appears to me lo be n oce sia r y to read 
ftifiToXirftiofifyaif • So that the meaimg will be, thai Cepkahm 
and the philotophenjrom Ciazomenia, are analogous topaartial 
souls f [i. e. to such as human souls'] and to suck m mre-comoef- 
sant with nature^ because theu haoe a rank-simUmr to -that of 
these philosopherSf who were pfymtogisis, as being^of the lomc 
school. 

P. 35. L 19* Mu «iMM mmkoyor ms s ttf/MOvpysf wfog tu 
•yxeo-jftM, TO m wf^ irwmt an^^Ms fs ovv cvor fif yji; 4fOf k^ 
«UTo^ ; ymf naru to ty fto^, os r^; Araf , oAA #itAa^ ^§0$. rtf ts ttos 
ivifMoofy^s ; tisn Amv ri; [lege rivof] irriy ijitn^; i^^^m^iir}, xsi 
ttAXioy ov^onr iSi«n}ran^ tcMMf /mv, tv fMvroi.SijjMuasiyiaMw. -To tldb 
pasiage some woids are wantii^, and theie is also in it an 
erroneous punctuation. The words whieh 1 conceive to be 
.wanting are tov %uovpyotf lyo; rmg owrog, whi^h- should be lA- 
-serted immediately after ro cy irpo$ wanu. And the c^rroneoltt 
fmnctuation is in ri; yuf $^s ueu ouro^, und-also- inn; k let^o 
Si^fuoupyo^ neither of which is interrogative. Benee the whble 
fnssage will be Mcnrately as folhms : nat simt avaXa^^ eoso 
&7ftiow jyof TfQg ra synfi^^fua, r<y ^ 9p^ irmvar T«ti 8ij/*wwpyw ms 
Tivof orrof, afxkco^ is osjc ivor ri$ yag ieog tuu owro;, yap xara t» 
'cv 9sos, ov rts fifoj, ctK)C snFkns U(^. rts 8f fcoj Sijfuospyo;, ?iori 
iflsotiTiKoj icrViv iSianj;, x, t. X^ i, e. "As the Di^miurgus is to 
mundane natures so is the one [or the ineffaUe principle of 
principles] to aH things ; the Demiurgus being a certain onCy 
but not simply one. For the Demiurgtis is a "certain God. 
For^ the God which subsists according to [of is cfaaractdrised 
by] /i^ oi^ is not a certain God, but simply God. But ibe 



PemiuiguB Mi^f oertite G<k^ ' beicaiise the demiurgic^peculkuity 
18 the peculiarity of a octitam God^ there being idso other peci>- 
liaritiesy uriiidh lire Ji^deed diviBe, yet not demuqpCf'^ Whait 
ProchiiheFe n^y Beceaiaril; foUovr s ^m. ^e.-^latdoic theorj% 
that a» the first God u^rthe (me, aU tthe other Qo^/ai^ unities 
proceedbg^ ftooi and at theaanse tiiiie rooted in thei>ne itself. • 
Page S8. L 1| ferfujbM^ipiatf, the Hadieia^ Ma. has lo^p^ani, 
which is the tvue f eadk%(» But the passage im which thi^ Mreid 
occurs is the 'following : rm itw'y»f irri fitm^ieu iy t^i awX^nirs 

71$ tm Ttt- wna wo^mf^ hmfip^rrwi wpuwwfTOf, mn,% ^f^nmpta tQ9s 

«<( ayra fiktwnv ivmfu»^is. i.e. ''ror sOme tbiiigs are divind^ 

beii^ establiahed in the Mmplicity 'Of • the one; tranaceindently 

.jpejoicing in^ and .extending t0 thi^ae wiM> are able to survey 

them^ an unadorned privation of form^ as some one of the piously 

wS$e jaytf^ 'ThUt MjbM^f im^ is the tme reading/ is evident from 

4hb, that according to the Platonic philoaophyy divtm oataiek 

are more properly odebrated by ^€;galioits than by ofifnMiom. 

P. 40. K & f<Mr oyffftttra Ttay tMhf> the Harieiau Ms^ has rightly 

oyo/tflcroov roov dfo^y. i. 

. P.41.LS. tMiuFrMtvif whid^is also the reading of .the 

Hfllrlaan Msi4iouki be miw^rpofrnp^ This wiU be evident 

from an inspection of the passage in which this word oecuM, 

viz. ari fimvf iqfvSistA^riMijyfMlSafui^f -^joriyaeiy wapaiilk&iou Ktoif, 

Ti) Svvajuifi row Kr/m xf^»\im9^ ifp^^.T^rm mnwrp^fm {jfAunn* 
'^popm] t wff ww 6f i}fUy ^snriitvo^ifv. No ^expr^ssionjs more com- 
.HK» in P totonic writert-mte ttfcir^po^i syysMu^ vnperverted 
4:(mceftio9^ And rthat this i§ the irue reading is evident -from 
iheTplacev^n^ the RMublic of Plato which -forms- a pavt^of tiwit 
to whiebTBrochis^alludes : for it is.thefoUowii^y van fiottm^ 
ioYf(4nafM\'irmiitm W9f$ ikHtmuf xok xakaWf ty ei; fXTv0p«|Kf^i(U>.ior9rcp 
VT» yoMuri,m0iif^svyvf^t« ani nfimfw^, cnurm (^ib. vii%^. ^140. 
.GantaAii.. 171 3). £or these dlogtnas conc€^ii% things^ beautiAil 
and just; ia which we haw been nourished ffom our'childhooi^ 
40*6 ^Aeiteperveiifidcracipliens, mentioned by Proclus. 



mmt§ 



' F6r according to Plato the Deftiidrgos is not the suprtoe G6d ; sfaee 
in the TknsNis lie si^ysy ^ that it is diftoult to discover the I>emturgtiis 
•aad folhar of the universeyand^whea^Amudy impossihlettQ-^veal him- lay 
langQai^ to aU man ; but in. the Parmenides, he,celebra^8 the xme^fiT the 
first pjpMsapte of thingm^as perfectly laefiable. Por be says, at the coq- 
clusionof the first hypothecs concerning it, ^'Neither therefore does 
any nameMbng to it, nor diicourauBV nor afiy sciSnee^ nor sense, ner 
opinion.'^ 
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p. 57. K 12. rwi avofuoy ; biit'the Harleian Ms. has righdjr 
rmvuTtofiMf. For Prod us 'say 8; row jxiy yap ^vo-Dtonr titaw ro 
irXigSo^ row avojxa»y [0tro|bM0y].;^ffip9y; f^'^'PC*' ^ ^^ irXi}0d; rbu oi/vr^ 
trkyixtyot; fvo; tou ey roif irbXXoi;^ v^ Bf rourou ftfri to ^gfip^wwi 
i¥, TO ir^o row iroXXaWi o 8i} iSm coti iropa nxarfloyi^ i. e. ^' For in 
physicd forms multitude [i. e. the multitude of them] is less 
excellent than the individuals [in which 'these fo/ms are inhe- 
rent] ; but the multitude participates of that one which is co-ar- 
rauged with the many. Prior^ however, to this [i.ie. to this co-ar* 
ranged monad], is the exempt one, antecedent to the many, 
vthich with Plato is idea J' For forms when materialised 
become inferior to their recipients, because they are wholly 
dependent on them for their subsistence, having departed from 
their own simplicity and indivisibility into foreign compositions 
and intervals. 

P. 80. 1. 12. For $^p^iMvu$, which also the Harleian Ms. 
has, it is necessary to read t^^prnfji^us. The erroneous subsd* 
tution of one of these words for the other, frequently takes 
place, not only in the manuscripts, but also in the printed copies 
of the writings of Proclus. } 

P. 88. 1. 20. itgos TO oy, so the Harleian Ms., but it is re- 
quisite to read irp6f ro fy, as will be at once evident to the Pla- 
tonic reader from an inspection of the followihg passage in 
which these words occur: tv avrois roi; tcoi^, ra Scvrrpa ty rorg 
irpwTOt^ coTi, KM ifuvra uiFXeo$ ctn^vwvTM irpo$ to oy [fy] of 'ov xoi i| 
T^ooSo^ xai 1} txracrig roi; ouo'iy. 

P. 94. 1. 13. , Proclus, here speaking of the arrangement'of 
the persons of the dialogue, and what the arrangement indicates, 
says : riyo; oi;y tviu^nf ep^ei to roiot^roy, xdi ha iroioy anMv o ApivrO' 
nXy^g rm Uapiuvfi&i^ O'vyreraxrai xoi uv ffxfiyoti eo^tXsirai* i7ti0o- 
icogos de rep Zn^vwfi ncpo Scoxparovs' Trp&rtgog yap Sioxijxoff rcDy Aoyeoy, 
Scoxpary^S ie flcjx^iy Toiy tro^otv, TpoxaKauiuvo^ pi,i¥ roy I7a^f4syiosioy 
youy, iirairopcov he %pog rovg Znvcovos hjoyou^* In this passage, it 
appears to me, that between the words Sxoxgariii Se, and oqn^ 
oiy Toiy 0'o^oiy^ it is necessary to insert to' jEtco-oy ooriy. - ^ - 

P. 1 11. 1. 15. Proclus in this place, speaking of the differ- 
ence|betweeatbe dialectic of iSeno, and.that of Il;arqij&nii}es,^an4 
having observed that the former is more Jogical, but the latter 
more intellectual, adds : o 8e IlagfieyiSitis avrtp (jlovco rep ritp XS^^ 
yo^, atwiiv Tijy tveoo-iy eteaTO tou ovto^, rf vospfdiaksxr^xy ^oQpLt" 
vog, ev airKais enifioXais to xvpog 8vouo*ji* hoxai o jx«y [i. e. Zeho] 
ng^irXfiios xarpsi Xoyeoy, o h [i. e. Parmenides] rqV voifas trijSoXi}; 
aei Ti]^ «uTi}f ^yoeiScof avTeip^ero ,T»y ovtow. In this pasjsage^ 
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iQStead of ^ St m^ ¥otpa$ n^kf^^ ut$ tij^ «vnj^i I conceive it 
necessary to read, o Ss Sitt nj^ voepai nn/SoXij^ aijrnjTov otyoif;* 
For the energy oif mpa nrijSoXi}, by whidi Platonic writers 
usually express ibe tntuitive perception of intellect^ is invincibUy 
because it is superior even to scientific demonstn^on, 
* P. 191. 1. 12., &c. On Se §tvM Sn ro cv ov itpo rou lekiffiwr^f 
XajSoi^ ay Sia fniae; jxctf f^bu Xoyixi}^ roiaun);* ^ o/xom/jxco; Xfyir«iC 
TO ov xara roov oyrcov Toyrcov, ^ avvowjito^, ^ eo; a^* tyo; xai trpeji^ 
iv* «(XX* -ofuorvfuof «e8uyf toy, fffvip ta fifv jXAXXoy oy .f api^, ro Sf 
irfToy* TO yap /ftoAXoy icfia igiro-oy oux ccrnv w roi; Ojxanruftoi^* nrrSt 
wimoifVfMos ff0Tiy cy oy X9tr« rayroey XiyofMyGuy, In this passage there 
are three mistakes, and they also occur in tbe'Harlaan MS^ 
For instead of ofuvyvfu*^ in «(XX' ojxona/JEi^^ aSuyoroy, it is necearf^ 
sary to read (ruyeoyvfMo; ; since being itself is not predicated of 
all beings synonymously, for the reason assigned by Proctus, 
viz. jdiat one thing is being in a greater, but another i^ a less 
degree. And for tne same reason in to yeip ffcoXXov xm ij/rorw ou% 
fOTiy fy Toi; ofMmiiAiSf we must substitute (rvwmoiMg for ofLomtii* 
^t$. ' But for cumwftMi eoriy §¥ oy x. r* X., in the last part of 
this passage, it is obviously requisite to read o/EMvyujtuo; ; the 
former emendations being admitted* . . : * ; > 

. P. 19,3. 1. 15., &c. Proclus, in speaking in this place of the 
opinion of the vulgar, who survey multitude as having a dissipa* 
ted subsistence, but do not see the absurdities ^ich must 
4iecessarily ensue from separating multitude from uni^, 
observes as follows : Zi)y«y Se irpof n^y Uapiuifthiov istnv ovi$ 
avTifike^eiv five* ngy Ss rooy iraKKm Soj^ay ii^Kieyx^ ret i^oKKm xffi 
heffve^fiiva deaqou^'otf, Kcu roLtmiv Mk/y^m, mnp/w eunovg nriro jiv^ 
roi; ToXXoi^ sySfixyvfteyo; 0$ fi jxty ;(«pi^ify ra voXkx rot; ffyo;,.irDX- 
Xa xai uTowa o^fir/Si^o-erai rep Xoyep* Here instead of ar^sv avrwi 
fvi ro ey, roi^ toXXoi^ fySeixytifuyo; x. r. X.^ it is necessary to read 
ftyijyey wnovg njrt r« ey roi; voXXoi^, ey Seixvvjxeyo; X. r« X. ; and then 
this passage will be, in English, ** Zteno does not oppose theposK 
tion.ofParmenides, but confutes the opinion of the vulgar, who 
survey inultitude^ and things which are dispersed^ er have a efts* 
sipated subsistence, and elevates them to the one which is in the 
many, indicating that if the many were separated from the one, 
many absurdities would follow*" For the proper ascent is fro«t 
the one or. the incorporeal form which multitude participates, 
aod by which it is connected and held together, to the form or 
^ea which is exempt from multitude, and which has a subsis- 
tence ouro xojS* ovro. 

P.. 125.1. 14. For Xddr'tfeiriotyfOTiyey, which is also the reading 
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^tbe Harleian MS., tt is Te^jUUte to read mv'' mmai 
fMitf. Jiut the whole paasag^ is w followt: i| 8s tfifMt no «A%4 
ttcif •ffri mp^ acAi aniny notr airioy to w-A^;, a)rT^.iaK«.'«d| cvfrs 
^rioy Tfig wmvmb^ xot' atruof cvtiv sv« The cautal subsMtsaw 
of a thing is better theo.that thing whea il baa imceeded mttti 
its cauae — i. e^ than whan it subsists xmff uwmf^tvw Henoe Ms ane 
beiog ihe cause of tuitoii, is more excellent than wnsotty and U 
tbenefoxe xmrmwutif mfwrii. 

P. 14L 1. U-ySce. % %eu iSfursSsaXj^f vsrspsf mfmmff^tm 
Botmf^pttof xtu 9itmg m,c^»tfO¥ MrsxsiXsi wm to ssiivair c$ff%mfK»ii 
vsy uuntj^ XM si; Maxprov-^wvsuwf rw luiXXinnw^xm sssamaailNsasa 
a«XAo«(.AM9. Ssi likewise the Harleian MS.; but fotnsUmf^ 
saarsy innnnumt x. r. A:., I read, jmh si; saarrsit feygfa sas s wwimtm 
hm Tsy xoAAoa'Sioa iMf svsjroisy rou koXAou; 0S9S. ' ■ . ^ ' . ^- : 

, P. 154. I. 9. tvr^vKfa 9Prmtyifu^vgYiiufri^bnm(feis'<^WoU 
'mm.UhifLtawfyff^iiPoui, «.- r. A. but the Harleian M& iMiH ^ 
hn^tmtffjitjf, h^fLioupy^ which is the true readhig% > > 

- Pw i56» 1. 44t. .IVodnSy in speakingof demini|gicsmilitudeaafd 
ilissiiBilitiide (s^aoisti}; ^fnoo^yiKt^ xm sevcyMfSSiKJ^ "SSJ^t mu ^ /us 
piaig yays;*^-*^ ^^^Mcagwiieih irpoo&» 8s;^ai^si km yoOtiA iyasB ;^iai|« 
S1SI X. r. A. : i. e. *^ And the former indeed is of a coUectiae, but 
tha Utter of a separating nature^ and nejoicea in^ f^regressioQ, 
vai^etgr and motion," The Harleian MS. has iathis^phoeseilirst 
fcr jsmicrsi; but xiyijrsi is obviously the true seading. Itt-I. 19i 
also of the same page, be speaks of the powers of aimifitudeand 
dissimilitude, and observes : xoi Jumjxsi; avxAoyM^ ti| oc/tf-Mt* nj; /tuiv 
is$ etf^ftaif 9vva.yo9yo$ xai tyovroMi xxi ir^garoonneu xai ■ /Mvositti^ 
T1K ^f Siflii^ixai XXI xAAoioorix«i, xxi xTsipoiroioi xoh laonsiSBi;* 
But in this passage for StM-ciSti;, wbioh the Harleian MS. likewise 
has,- it is requisite to read SuosiSei;. For as the powers of simiii^ 
tude are ftsvosi^si;, those 6f dissimilitude are foonSsi; ; that which 
is more excellent being every where characterised by the fnamd^ 
hut the less excellent by the duad. 

P. 157* !• 13. • fMO-x Ss, oo'x Totirwv jxi] svitAsov fxrflivsr«i> ^jii4 
§ig xapta h T» OifTU i¥ipy$r to yctf $ixxioy, si /SovAsi, 4^^( /"^ 
arx^i, tfWfixs-i S' •uwws xxi xuroi$ roi; x4^oi;. In this passage 
the Harleian MS. has also jxi) ewnrXeov, but erroneously ; as it 
should be jxsy sa-ixAsov. For Proclus had a little before been 
speaking oif the most g'ene/tc forms, viz. e^ence, samenets, 9!kA 
diffiretKe, and also of the most special, which he denominates 
the monads in individuals^ such as man, dog^ &c. (juiomSs; evroff 
xro/ctoi;) and then he observes, that the media between these, are 
such forais as extend farther indeed than the latter, but do not 
[like the former] energise on all beings. The last part*of ibis 
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rafsnge differs from ^e reading in the HarleiuQ MS. For 
P|lB,i|tftteadof ^reojEtoo'i 8* w ifw^ km avroig toi^ ^^^oist has <ra»|i4- 
aa-i ie iroos, xou ottirois ro^f tL'<^fv^o§s ; which appears to be the true 
^fPfid^, For then Proclus will say^ '^ For justice [which is 
|Ka# of these middle forms,] is indeed inlierent in souls, but how 
IS it present widi bodies^ and inanimate natures themselves i" ■ 
f^ P. 169. U 7-4 &c. ktym Scsmv ra w rn ai^tSiXTto iko rw¥ ey rm 
f^frf^o[AiV€p iiUTipen tapv ovtwv uim air* «xfiya»v« in the Harleian 
MS. $fvrif wy is omittedi and also rc«v ovixoy, so that the reading 
theceisTow sy tc^ fti,er9^ofuitif u6to» eme* txtiiwy. And this aj^^ears 
to be die trtie reaidingk. 

: P. iQQt, L 18« rmfra oftmg nfffrou* But the Harleian MS. kas^ 
vary pro^rly^ m roww rmfru nfthf;; si^tm, as will -he^ evidens 
Irom a perusal of the words wfcidi immediately fo]k>w< 

Td 1^ fuiXAoy, ra Ss qrToy* So likewise the Hiarleian MS* But 
lli^'is evidently an omission in this passage of x«i n)^ ^ avroci 
iMfMioT^fTo^, immediately after fttnrou sjXMOTi^rp^. ^ 

: P, 184. 1. 7* rah VMsr« n^y syawiy e;^ Tijy ovroi;^ "xp^mrf^trnf 
um r%¥ tuvyxyrov h mX\nXanf ia^w. Thus too the Harleian MSi 
J^IU for ^0iy, I read Sie^iy. So that the fl»elming of Proclus in 
this passage will be^ ^' that intell^ibles possess ail Union adapted 
10 their nature, and pass throagh each other without confasion.^* 
:. Ittp.l86« Proclus shows that similitude and dissinailttude par* 
)ki|^al« of ea;ch other ; and in Une lOtb observes, 'Uhat if simili* 
tiHl0 imparts itself to other Aings, it becomes diiwmlarto them 
{[hecanae it is dffaremt from them] : for thus the former will 
unparl, but the Jaiter receive.'' 0^40^ yap « ftfroeSiSaM-i rot^ ah* 
Asif 9 offtoionii s«vf^9 «yo|Micor«i avron* ot> Y^P (^^ Har). MS.^ 
sed lege oirrco yotg) av i) ftfy jXfre^iSov, ra is ftereXflejxjSjrye. 

P. IBS. 1. 1. lOmiourf ^ ^jmotn^ avofu^totryis ttfYiy, outs aa9* 
#UT0 n ofMioni^ So also the Harleian MS* ; but it is necessary 16 
add after oiyrs ^ s/tMion^f ibe words avofio^ov^g vrt. Thus too in 
K d., &c« of the flUMne page, iiyoftoion)$ is wanting immediately 
af^er ofuwr^. So that instead of sv4' sXoof oftoiorf};, aXA« fAm^ffi 
T^i «yoffoisin}rof aol* oXify aeiim]y, we muM read ovd' s^dor oftoiori}^ 
Ayo^ion}^! at^X« jUMri^ii »« r. X% For the design of Proclnr in 
this part of his commentary ie, to demonstrate that similitude 
itself and dissimilitude itself participate of each other, yet so as 
not to confound their proper patures in ^he participatiot). 

P. i{>S. 1. 10; • ProcMis* bavi«g observed, that the difierent 
inteiiectfialordecs are to be surveyed, in which the form of sittiiir 
litude subsists, adds, xa^ rovro ro f$9of tv wa^rmrcf yo) i^wftvy^mv 
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v%if Toti xoo-jxou jXfTCp(Of4cyoi$. In which passage^ for o»fp too ><tfr» 
ftou^ it is necessary to read t/^ro rou xoo'ftw. 

P. 193. 1. 5. fXfltoTOV 8f ra Xoiw-a oux «;(«, aXX* f^*' /*•''* ^'W 
Koivwiots %ai Ti}y aftij^iov. So likewise the Harleiad MS.; Irtil 
for oux sp^ei^ I read oux tforiv. 

P, 194. 1. !• TO yap xoivou two^ f^ffwXiJXo;, w mti x«t* -awtO 

TOUT© TO XOiyOV* »0T« « XOfVOV AtfTOi; TO OtiJ^ fV WT«I, %V X^ »oAA^ 

iMtT* TO owy fv. xtfi ir«Xjy to ouj^ tv oKravTco; ev t» Jy »«tf'iy tiww 
ravTfliy. This is also the reading of the Harleian MS., but it it 
in more respects than one erroneous. For in the first place the 
punctuation is wrong in coot* f i xoiyoy atn-oi^ to o!j% w nvrat, %)h ra 
iroAAa, X. T. X., which should be eo^rr' ei xoiyoy «trr6i; to ot% if, 
KToti iv Ta woXXm x. t. X. And in the next place, for ey t^ m 
9ucriif ffiyai Tatiroy, it is necessary to rc^d w r\p mf nwrw ot^ $iyai 
roeuroy. For the design of Proclus in this part, is to illustrate 
the reasoning of Zeno, in confuting those who sepamte tht manvf 
firom the one. Hence, after having observed that things whidn 
thus subsist, are many^ in consequence of not participating 4>f 
unity: for things in wmch unity is not predominant afe many ; aikd 
since it is common to them not to be one, again, diey are on this 
•ccount one, — he then adds^ ** For that which participates 6f*a 
xertain something which is common, is one through tnis woiad*' 
thing common : so that if the not being one is common to the 
manift the many will be one, through the not-one [being comttion 
to them.] And again in a similar manner they will not be one,' 
in consequence of there not being lA all of them the same thing 
[because where there is the same thing in the many, there Is a 
participation of unity.]" For sameness^ as it is accurately defined 
by Aristotle in the 6th book of his Metaphysics, is a patticipQ" 
tion of unity, 

P. 195. 1. 15. xflw TO uDTo^cov irpos to 5coy. So likewise the 
Harleian MS. But for npcg to l^ooy, it is necessary to read wpo^td 
a^floy. This will be evident from what Proclus says prior to this. 
For a little before, he had observed, that eath of us is both on6 
and many, and that we are evidently so through a similitude to 
the universe. And he then adds^ xoWep yttp vporsgof ico&fufj; 
ouTOj naiifuyas et$ eari xoii ttoXv^* wdXyj jttgy, 01; xoltu ra areopMTt^ 
xov iiovor xai xaT« tooto fisvyoip TocauTijy fi%oy e^aXXoyijy, oo*iiy to 
aihov vgos to ^9otgrof, xoti to avXov Trpoj to syvXov, xai to otxrnXim 
itpog to-5»v [«5»yJ, «iro ry^g oixitetg (rvaraa-eoos* 

P. 198. 1. 20. XM yap to eyoTOioy tov irXi]9bUf irepag^ WTrtf^ 
aXX* owx aya%aXi¥. This is also the reading of the Harlmn 
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MS. But after nr$pots mtiv^ it is requisite to add^ xat ro tXi]0o«' 
w^off aitttpoifoiw toTiy ; and after avwxaXnf to add^ to oarBipovoiov 
Tki/ihwoiov Sim. This Mrill be obvious to the Platonic, reader, 
frofn an inspection of the reasoning of Proclus in this place. 

P. 205. I. 5*f &o. HF avnjvnjy rBXtoorotriif o S»xguTifi; etvai^ 
pafMiHev viroieTiif vegi ry^s xotvcoyix$ roov tiSaav, xou (rvyxpiye<r6at Tavrec 
nweov' Twrra yap wa^siv etpM, ctft^co 1$ rots terns exsivoi^ irpotyii,ot*- 
o'ly, Bvooa-iv re decruyp^urov xxt Siaxgicriv aSiotiperov, ivct xou ev aXX)}Xoi^ 
jj xai (To)^^ Ti^y xaiotpirrfra m^v eatnwf. So the Harleiao MS.; but 
after reov etieot, it is necessary to add haxpivto-ioii ; and after 
Sia^iariV uheipiTOV, sometliing is obviously wanting, and this 
1 conjecture to be the word . woipax^va-i. So that what 
Proclus says will be, in English, as follows: ''Socrates 
recurs to the most perfect hypothesis concerning the com- 
munipn of forms, asserting that all of them are separated 
from, and yet mingled with each other. For these properties 
are at one and the same time present with them. And both 
these impart to those divine things, unconfused union, and ao 
indivisible separation or distinction, in order that they may subsist 
in each other, and yet preserve their owli purity*" But that it 
is necessary to add hotxpivio-iou in the place above mentioned, U 
eyident; from the foUowmg text of Plato, the beginning .of the 
Commentary on which, is the passage t have quoted : eav ie rii 
<ov Si| tyco ffXfyov, irgayroif^ fui huipij^ui X^S^f wrret, xetff aura, rof 
fiSif, oiov ofboiortjra rs xai 0(vojxoioti]t«, xai tXi)9o( xoii to ev, xx$ 
QToco'iy^ xai xiyigo-iy, xai vavToi ret rotauroL* eira iv ctxnois raurx Swar^ 
^,^»€i ihryxtqaanimim n xcu ikfiupivicriut wm^euvi^, ayoupiAiv av tytfuyt 

JP. 205. 1. 19- ravn^y ovy ^irrsi n^y vuyxpwnut p S<oxpitnis)^trd(, 
rif; iiatxqiCBMg iSciy nri row »pL§p(o¥ xou n^rmv vwoareLcreeov, xou evi 
Tottinjy ngoxoKurou rou^ avSpets' xeu rotinjy ayarou njy tsoopioLv njy 
mKovcoaf otfJM xou Sfo^xpiyoMray rag fotpot; iwmfuis toop eufrirumVi 
Oftoionira f^iyijy xai ayofMioT^Tjat, TXqtfo^ ro fxfi xai to ey, orao'iy ngy 
(ciay xoi xiyiio-iy^ In this passage for ai0^ro»y, which isjalso the 
rjeading of the Harleian MS., i^ is necessary to 8i^bstitute.yoi)r«y. 
This is evident from the above words of Plato, in which, as 
Proclus justly observes, Socrates is represented as admiring the 
theory which unites and at the same time separates the intellec- 
Ittal powers of intelligibles; which powers are similitude and dissi* 
militude, the multitude and the one which are there, and diviner 
permanency and motion. 

F^. ^106. K 1?# flrWTo iffTOfnyoy h rm fwriy m, xeunav to xiy* 
wiuvov B^^trrarou rov bvos, oootb tol ^roXXa Bt jlmj jiArrepi^oi Tiyoj fypj, 
wrruret Bm' xott 7rotX$¥ fi auro towto f^oi xoiyoy to /xij ftarex*"' '^"^^it ^ 
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riff 0mu. ^o the Harims MS. Bui for wmaf ro lOTMfMMv 
n. r. ^. It it oeewMTy to mad iranr r» nrrttpssm h. rm a* rk*;i;y 
'^ every /Atiig wkich itands Btillis in a certain thing.". Anil fof 
ro jBMy imtx^i^ Tii¥$f, h rm «rrai, k it requisite to read^.TO fii|^ 
rfp^tnr rnrof ti^, ly rif i trref , ^ i^ |7 ii tommott to the tntnaf^imt to 
farticipatt tf a certain am, they mill he in meertait^ lAie^'^ 
For that winch it coQiBiott cemprehend$ the multitude li» which 
it it eoiDBioii. 

P. 206. 1. 15. « If kat tipaJfyi ror tXov atffbty x. r* A. la tb^ 
Harleiao MS., by eivniiacoountable mittake, thete woida^ aadatf 
thatfoUowt, are omittediatfat at to the words TovrmpmwfHfyr/tm 
k. r. X.in 1. 19. p. €]€•; and then all that it here Qoiitted it te 
be fonnd in ^idiat folio wt in p. S20., after Ibe worda art i fai r aww 
ijfiM^ »^ t: r. X., in the latt line of that page.* 

P. £09. 1* 1. ti Sf kat, mg ^tiiv ffxtnvf, tioy i^ roof yoiapMirw 
trnif 1} xn19a-l^ So the Harleian MS*; but for ctrmfuisnn.k is 
necessary to read o-oifMrratP. For Proclat it here citing tlie weli* 
known taying of Aristode, '* that molioD it at it were the life of 
bodiet.'' 

P. 209. !• 14. aXX* ori /iff fenf mtm xoti vrwrsf km xm^n^f 
Bi)X0f liA rovTflDf, xoi cf| If jMf trrt rt fucffitf n)f Bi||»itup7wi|;f09rt* 
10$ xAi TO riff «ptfoia$ tnfyw* But for wpovtm^ in tlut' passage 
iheHarleian MS. Imt enfyioi, which I have no doubt it the 
true reading : for as permanency it the perpetuity of demiurgic 
intellection, to motion b that which givet efficacy to the eneigy 
of the Demiorgtts. 

' P. 216. 1. 16. rtXfvr«ef«y mftiv t^p » Ztiimv, im t%$ a^rnkknoMm 
Trpo^giiO'tv fft^afvei rris e7rioTi}fti}^ avrov x. r. X. So the Harleian 
MS. Bnt for ^f^fn^w I reoA ypdxXi)f if • 

P. 22 1 . Proclus, speakii^ of Pytbodorasi one of the penont 
of the dialogue, says of him ; otSf fefiXorf ^ tori xterti to i^u 
9^f co^urrhx^gy ttvrtt; yovf npf o'VfetirMif etwayY^kasv, ouSt va sfomv 
*aS9f offrBxpv^v, ivx irnr if i^ftTyt XXp in}f Csnif x«i fxfyfi^ •ner «if n|f 
iFgmTif¥ ova-tav rfrffXfxorcff. 1'his is likewise the reading of the 
Harleian MS. ; but instead of fi; njf Tfoomfv oue'Mv it is necessary 
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' Thus too in the Commentaries of Proclus on the Ttmseus, a» I hare 
observed in my translation of tlrnt admirable work, after the words 
lit KOI ro Ao7foy t^pofianipai Kdku rws f cotif rovrovs (p. 270), the words t« 8f 
ovrwf KOI Siarovra immediately follow, which belong to the Commentary in 
p. Q66, And the part which should immediately follow i^gofktnipaf, $fid 
Degius with cm &§ tw tmfttnn^roif $€otf ymms^t is to be found in p. ff73«. line 
6. Tfom the bottom. 
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to read ei$ n^y vffvniy^irwfwg'ipit^ as will b^ evident from a perusal 
of the commenlaryc^ ProeIii6 on lh« lotl^iMtory part of the 
Parmenides. 

P. 223. 1. 2. Prodiis htviog obsemd, that Socrates could 
not endure to remain in visible objects, nor to be busily employ- 
ed in the monads which are coarranged with them, adds, aXA' 

ta^ Toy eAtrrov yew, xsu atfm tjj^ TpooSwi tijf >Mtr« r^ irXf^^r^ *«''« 
Ir rvm xtixXoy, ^ t»iT% wetXiv ro tv ^rviou^ei^ ta tnu ret fura i^y 
ymfiL^f itiy«|itiy rwy ietntfmit, n)^ 9Ffo6Sw.r(^ tr^ae;, iefti nyy o$%9tap 
^fX^ mtiknvwTu, So alsa the Harieian MS. Bttt ai^r tb^ 
MTords ffsr- auro rnXn^ro ey iroiotifteyot^, I eonceife the words n^ 
9mTrp9^r puftrnfimw nre mrantiog. S0 that die whole passage 
in English, thus amended, will be: ^'But elevatipg his intellect te 
theimmatenal, im|>artibie, and inteHectuat monads, and froth a 
progression according to multitadet and in a certain circle 
ejgatn maktiq^ a regt'ession to the one itself ; {in so doing} imitar 
4ing divine natures, who after the prolific power erf* secondary 
natures convolve the end of the progression to the proper 
prindple of it;*' For in evciy divine order there are /swyij, wpoo*- 
-So^, xdu sirroT^i}, permanency, progression, and regression. 
( P* 293. !: t2. ttxsta ya^rot^ ^vf icotTpixo$$ xcu fMfe^txots ^wref*^ 
tfnro rouTon i] yoyifto; ^wocpkts, xm 19 fMpCJi tov ir^sj^^. So like- 
'wisa the Harieian MS. But after varpixoi^ )eai ftoyteSixoi;, ttis 
requisite to add 9 ftoyij, and also after wtmpm$ to add S«. So that 
this passage will be in En^ish, conformably to what we have 
<ibove observed of every divine order, as follows: '^Forperma* 
tiency is adapted to paternal and monadic natures, but prolific 
power, and a progression as far at to multitude, to the natures 
which are secondary to the^." . , 

In the last line of the same page, 1 conceive whh the Profes- 
eor,' that ^lotKri is wanting after the word ^vyise^. And there 
is the same deficiency in the Harieian MS, 

T. 
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Two able correspondents hating already discussed tliis passive 
in. the two former numbers of the Joumaf, I almost deapair of 
being able to throw any further light upon its obscuriciea; but, 
as neiAer the conjectures of the one, nor the explaoatioiia of the 
other^ appear to me at all satisfactory, I will hazard a iom ob* 
servations. Scribimuiindoctidactique. The passage in ^uestioii 
atands thus : ' 

'^Interim io castris Furius consul, quum primo quietus obsi* 
dionem passus esset, in incautum hostem decumana porta em* 
pit, et, quum perseuui posset, metu substitit ne qua, ex parte 
altera, in castra vis neret. Furium legatum (frater idem consulia 
erat) longius extulit cursus: nee suos ille redeuntes, persequeadi 
jitudio, neque hostium ab tergo incursum vidit : ita exciHsusi 
multis ssepe frustra conatibus captis, acriter dimicans cecadit 
Et consul, uuncio circumventi fratris conversus ad pugnam, 
dum se temere magis, quam satis caute, in mediam dunicatio^ 
oem infert, vulnere accepto, segre ab circumstantibus ereptus, 
et suorum animos turbavit, et ferociores hostes fecit : qui^ csede 
legati et consulis vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri 
potuere, quum compulsi in castra Romani rursus obsiderentur^ 
uec spe, nee viribus pares : venisset^ue in periculum summa 
rerumj niT. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hemicoqiie 
exercitu subvenisset/' 

Of the above quotation, J. W. in the last Number, p, £9., 
very considerately favored the ^public with a translation; the 
accuracy of which in some few respects, with due d^erence 
to its general merits, I must take the liberty of questioniDg* 
J. W. thus commence^: 

^In the mean time the Consul Furius, after having at firsf 
vumokited (by assault) suffered siege in his camp, sallied from 
the Decuman gate upon the incautious enemy :" and so convinced 
is he of the propriety of this interpretation of auietus, that he 
recurs to it in the conclusion of his article : ** Now the writer 
plainly narrates, that Furius and his forces were really besiq[ed 
at the arrival of Quinctius; and brings in view before his renders - 
the falling fortune and sad dilemma of the Roman army^ con« 
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tnoted widi idieir ntnatioii at the former period^ when tBey ware 
hideed^beaieged ; bu^ k9 pointedly remarked, quitti, <unDidk;sted : 
the.enemjr durst Dot attack them*'' The obvious contradiction 
imohfed in the aj^plication of the epithet unmolested to a besieged 
army, J* W« has endeavoured to obviate by the introducti6n of 
the words *' bjf assault^* in a parenthesis ; there are however 
other objections equally obvious^ but not equally' surmountaUe; 
2#. Xbm ia a manifest opposition between th^jMisisDe.st(6iifi$<4 
sUm of the Consul to the blockade in the first instance, and his 
9ttbi^ii«iit>saliy on the imgiiarded enemy^ ^. The adjective 
ineatUum is by oo means indicative of alarm on^the part of the 
h&uegers, but rather o£ the blind and presumptuous cooffidenoe 
arising from previous successes ; it beipg evident^ that> .if. the 
Romans had been so formidable, that **, they (the besiegers) ducst 
not attack them/' they would either have been apprehensive for 
their own safety, or have beea on thd wiatch for »ome favorable 
reverse to present itself^r 3. Qn which side^/ear .was most predo^ 
minant^ is clearly deduciblefrom the weak and irresolute conduct 
of^the Consul, . whose extreme terror ne quup ex parte altera, in 
edstravisjieret, (lest ''an attack from some otAer. quarter might 
be made on his camp,'' as J. W« translates it, but which would 
have been more correctly rendered the other^ that is, the opposite 
quarter) totally incapacitated him from, folio wing up thatadvaor 
tage which he had most decidedly obtained. 4* In opposition 
to J. W.'s assertion that ** the enemy durst not attack them,." 
we are distinctly informed in the . commencement of the chapter 
that an assatdt was actually made upon the camp ; '^ MiiUi i>er 
eos.cbee.motusmultique inipetus. hmc atque illinc facti, quia^ 
superante multitudide, bostes carpere mukifariam vires Romanes, 
tit nou subfecturas ad omnia, adgreisi sunt: simul castra ot^ug- 
nabantwJ* That obpugnabantur is distinct from obsidebaniur^ 
I presume, J. W. will not question*. The following pa^iigefrom 
JLovy^ lib»;X)d« c. 8., clearly points .out a difference: '^ Obsidio 
deinde per paucos 4ie8 magis, quam obpugm^io fuit, dum yulnus 
ducis curaretur." And, which is still more decisive, in the 
chupter preceding Uie one imder cKscussion we have this sen* 
teace : ** Prime conctiisu piilsua se in castra. recepit t neqiie is 
finis pericoli fuit : namque et proxima nocte et pos^ero die taUr 
tavi castra wmktcirmmsesea atque abpugnatai ut ne nunciua 
qnidem inde milti Romam posset/^. 

That J* W*'s interpretatton.of ^metus in the present iAStanqe 
is incorrect,-: I consider as. ckarly proved ; that the wprd ; mnj 
aomeiimeftbaivia the tteaiing wbiob he haa affixed li^il;^ I do4Mit 
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dtay. Its pdmaiy. rnm^ boirtveiv m dtrived Irim. 
ia undonbledlj a Biiddle one;, but n»htwio htepM ~ 
if ia general in. the > least danger of beiog m o l ta i k ip wiiwaMf 
ttms andfe at ibis seeondary signification* ^ In livj, lik.ii. 
€• €4.^ we hav^ '* quwn etjoris quieia omnia a btUo fMHmt? 
where qmetui may. be rendered unmokUid; and.sionlaifc 
in the passage before us^ had the words of Livy been jufte/Ksise 
Bpjmgmiiionibui, J. W/s translation might have been valid^ but 
without such an adjunct camot possibly be so» 
■ Faoci^Ieti has noticed one of the uses of quietus to be dir JUii 
qui bello ubitineni, of which he gives the following wstenesst 
S^iUuit. Or. 1. ad Cses. de Rep. ord. 8. Homipes conaBvers 
an castra toa, et aperte quietii mortem, rapines minitari. Jan^ 
7* fin. Non contentus submovere bella, ultro etiaai quietes 



■ J. W. thus proceeds m his trandeticm : '< This sallj earned 
out too far the Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the CoosBl).andii 
{who] in the eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither hie own warn 
retreating, nor an assault of the foe in his rear. . Thus intoP' 
cepted, after repeated efibrts to make his way to the campy hi 
ietl while vigorously encountering the enemy^ And the Coasid^ea 
the information of bis brother beiiq^ surrounded, retobfed apoa 
-batiU, and hurrying with more temerity than caution^ into As 
midst of the engagement, ke received a wound, and was with 
difficulty rescued by his soldiers around him/' 

Dr. Adam, in his Roman Antiquities, p. 37 1», renders Xeg#- 
tu$ by Lieut€9iant'General, which certainly conveys a moie 
adequate idea of therank of a Legate, who was next in comaand 
'to tbe Consul, than our title of Lieutenant. 
' As J. W. expresses a wish to be very exact in the use otpoF- 
.tides, I would suggest to him, for tbe words '^ and the. Caneul/' 
to substitute **the Consul also/* which, I think, without excessive 
vefineraent, will be found, on an examination of the paasage, to 
'he better adapted to the sense of the original. 

Conversus ad pug^am, resohed upon battle. From this 
singularly erroneous interpretation, it would be infeired, that 
each an idea had now for the first time entered into the mind of 
the Consul ; whereas, from the narrative of Livy, we leani, Aat 
an engagenaent bad actuatty taken pkce a very short time previ- 
pus ; that, in consequence of the cowardly retreat of tbe Consnl, 
the move enterprising Legate had been surrounded by the enemy ; 
but that, on the news of this disaster, die Consul resumed his 
courage, and returned to the^ki, with the vain fac^Baof setrievn 



The reiMafh»deir ^ 3. Vf.^ trmtriatkm ^ttandv Ihilff: f Tbift 
both depr^sfl^d flieir spirits; tmd rendered dte^eneniy more ferioi 
eityarst who, elated at Ibe deiith of tM JLteiitmuint, and the Cons- 
MKid %r6und^ coutrl by no effort tiny longer be kept in check t 
whto the Kottians driten back into llieir camp wert agaim 
tuffering sieged, ^th pr ospec^ts and Tonces unequal to their t^pp^ 
nents : and then- Tett exiBtibnee M'ould have been at stake/ unlesa 
T; Qtiinetiils vith the foreign troops^ and the armj of Lati«fli 
and bf the HerH^iei, bad reififotc«d ihemj' 
' Mori ferocidns, thoogh a vtty literat, is starcely a oorveel 
translation; morf tdnfidentf more ditermmed is rather the 
sense of the original ; the fcrfibwing passage is exactly paraHeh 
Livj, xxxix. 31., Atrox in principio proslium fait, et Hispanis 
tecenti tietoridfirocihHs, et thsueta ignoniim miliie Romano 
teeenso : Cf. xxi, 54* it, 56. i, 53. iti, 47. » 

^ We now arrive* at the iiiorts prominent difficulties of the 
lihapter: ** Qni^ taede kgati et consutis vnlnere accensi, miHA 
dieinde vi sustineii potuere, q«iun cdmpnlsi in castm Romani 
rurstis obsider^ntnr, niec flpe, nee viribas pares : venissetqne in 
piericulttnli stinnm rernmf, ni T« Quinctius peregrittis copiis cnnl 
Latmo Hemi^oane exercftu snbvenisset.'' The ^ tricing 
thdnges** talcum mto tumf and again of cwk ii>te mis, proposed 
by D. B. H. in No. XLvr. jp. STB., J. W. has satisfiictorily 
shoWn to be inadmissible. In stating his objections, however, he 
has not expressed himitelf with sufirient accuracy. I allude t# 
the following passnge:'' If Livy had intended to inform oi that 
the Romans w(mld hetbe been besieged again in camp, unless 
the arrival of Qurinctiiis had taken jnaice, then turn itiight have 
been used : but the verb obsideri must indispensaibly fai^e b^n 
itr tbe/yfi^erf tensi^ obsessi eitent, as a eorrilative wilb st#6«e<'> 
nissetf^ No^ if J; W. Mrill fetonsid^ the subject, he will find 
that the correlative to cbsessi esseni, would be the p/uper/er^ 
teAse venisBet.' J. W. ftirther observes : ** To.rdnder the paa- 
ss^ tmexc^ptionable, I #ouM merely, after viribus pares, sub- 
stituie a colon for a comma :" J. W. will perceive that I have 
Adopted' this punctuation, and if he will take the trouble of exa« 
ininmg Drak^nbordh's teift, be will find that it also corresponds 
vrith his suggestion. On the other hand, I would recommend 
die ' dnbstitutioln of a eommA for i eohn, in his own tranrialioii, 
bef6r6 the w6rAi '^when 'the Romans driven bad^'Vacc.;' the 
tdvefb itrfteit,'iriciiude^polilumf, 4being totaUy devoid of jiMuiop;. 
7. W. seems evidently to have iosigined that the obscuiitgr m 
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Uvj't langtoage was to b« cbmtcd by Uie oioe coB^troctMi o< 
the verb obsidireniur, which he renders were again mffewi^ 
mege ; but it w^as incumbent upon hitn to point out ifae poisbi* 
lity of understanding the words in a different sensot whieb| if I 
am not gready mistaken, be would have found no trivial amn 

{frobandi^ The force and perspicuity of the passage appears to 
ie in the connexion between aeinde and cum, and its obscurity 
in the position of the adverb deinde, which generally terminates 
m, sentence ; this is further apparent from &e varions emenda- 
tions and alterations of the punctuation, as detailed by D« B. H.^ 
all of which aim at making stisiineri potuere the close of a scttr 
tence. The following loose translation will perhaps serve to 
show the consistency of the text as it now stands : '* -Who^ whea 
they had driven the Romans within their intrenchnoents, and 
had a second time reduced them to a state of blockad^ could no 
loneer be effectuaHy resisted, elated as they were with tbe ddith 
of the Lej^ate and the wound of the Consul, whereas the Romans 
Were dispirited, and by no means • match fop their opponents 
in point of numbers." The proper meaning of sustineo in the 
above passage appears to be, to prevent the enemy from bursting 
through the outworks, and in this sense it is parallel to the 
Greek verb oTiyw : ^scb. S. c, Tb, 220., Ju^/uyfcov 8* ^Xoi> 
mgy^g onroorfyoi : Ibid. 202.| Jlvfyw orr/f iv svp^fo^s iroAf fuov 
Hpi^ : 798., JTWyif Ss vuj^o^ . See Blomfield's glossary, whp 
renders the word by susttneo, non admitto^ 

The concluding words, '' oi T* Quinctius peregrinis copiis 
cum Latino Hemicoque exercitu subvenisset,'' are very defi* 
cient in perspicuity ; which deficiency is; mainly attributable to 
the ambiguity of the . expression peregrinis copiis, which the 
reader on the first view of the passage would suppose to be a 
dative dependent on the verb sul^venisset, did not the -Sf use 
negative this idea, the forces whom Quinctius relieved being the 
flower of the Roman army. The omi^sioQ of a dative after 
subvenisset may be defended by the following instance from 
JLivy, XXV* 31. : '^ Quod (frumentum) ni tarn in tempore subve* 
oisset, victoribus victisque pariter perniciosa fames instabaft.? 
And from a reference to the preceding chapter, it appears that 
peregrine copia is equivalent to socialis exercitus. We there 
read : <^ Ipsum . consulem Romas manere ad copscribendc^ 
omnes, qui arms ferre possent, optimum visum est ; pro consuii^ 
T. Quinctium subiidio castris cum sociali exercitu mit^ii/wA 
eum. expIendiUn Latini, Hernicique, et colpnia .Antium dare 
Quinctio subitarios milites (ita turn repentina au^U adpfflar 
bant) jussi/' D. B. H/s proposed emendatioo of siiis for eum 
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^idenfl; proceeded on the supposition that tbe Ijotimii Hernia 
cusquE exercitus were the same as ttie pere^na copia : nrfaicb 
IS decidedly opposed by the abpve quotation ; tbe Latins ?tid 
the Hemici being merely subitarii miUte$^ repentina auxiliOf^ 
raised merely ad explendum numenan, and therefore not likely 
to prove of efficient assistance to the Romans in theur preseiiit 
calamitous situatibn. 

To conclude. Summa rerunif is a very vague and indefimte; 
but a very iavorite, phrase, of I^Ty's. Ernests in tbe pre^nt 
instance considers it as equivalent to exercitus cum rosfrit.v The 
following examples are intended to show the peculiar applica» 
lion of it by Livy: i. SjS^ Concilia pppuU, ^exercitus vocati^ 
wmma rerum, ubi aves non admisissent^ dirimerentar-: * Dieitmr 
^ bello rke, b* e. nonnisi auspicato, incipiendo/ Emesti* xxx* 
3. Quia ibi §ummam rerum bellique verti cemebant. xxi. '^. 
Hoc prindpittQn simul oraenque belli, ut smwn^ rerum proSpe* 
f ttih eventnm, ita hand sane incruentam ancipiUaqne certaminia 
victoriam, Romanis portendit. Cf. viii. 14, 

... jji/i^ 
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* NOTICEOF 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishcm 0/ 
Canterbury ; compiled principally frotn original and 
4carce documents. T^h an Appendix^ containing 
Fur Pradestinatui, Modem Policies^ and Three 
Sermons by Archbishm Sancroff. Aho^ A Life of 
the learned Henry Whartori ; and Tteo Letters of 
Dr. Sander son^ nowjirst published from the Archi^ 

Siscopal library at Lambeth PalaCe. By GEOi^Gfi 
/OYI4Y, D-D. F.ILS. In Two Vols. Qvo. 

x/ft. D^Oylt^ who has on many occasions conferred signal 
services on the practice of sound religion and on the doctrine^ 
of the Church of England^ acquires m this publication a uew 
claim to the general esteem. The age of Archbishop Bancroft 
was distinguished by several reli^ous and political revolutions} 
and the facilities of access to the Lambeth library, which th^ 
Author possesses, have enabled him to throw a greatlight on the 
transactions which he describes^ , 
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, Fioni ibe Appendix we ahall insert some part of E^fce^^tBM^ 
Tita MS. JUenrici Whartoni, J. M. a ^ip^o scripta. 0\ 
Uiis the Editor says : . . ; , 

'' This piece of self-biograpbT must be considered aa a ^rfaj 
literary curiosity, as well iioni the celebrity of the person wba 
^as thus recorded Uie etents of JUs owulife| as from the classi^} 
character of the style, and the interestbg nature of many of tbf 
remarks, and of the matter contained in it. 
[ ** Matus in agro Norfokiensi, oppido de Worateac^ die. 14 
ffoveiiibris, 1664. Pfltre Edmundo, A.M« Rectore .viU«-d4 
Upton^ ip agro Suffolciensii fit P<Mtea Bectore de. Sloli^j, 4| 
Vicario de Wori tead, qusQ benencia poshwui cum.rectpria d« 
^axliBgham permutavit. ^ .< 

'^ Matre Susanna Burr, filia Johannis Burry.'p^noificissatii 
(^Itanu in. oppido Dedbam Comitatus Essexicnaia* . : ^ 
. .^M67Q« TradiUis disciplinas Magistri Eldred pjabfictr adke)9 
J^or-wAUbamoaab pneposui, sub quo aooum feoa e;pr«idkiia fs^iH 
postea sub patre suo.^. i , . k • \ 

*^ 1676. Feriis natalitiia ducenta disticha de quatuor aimi 
temporibus confecit. 

*< 1677* Feriis initalitiis poematieir de XII Herculia labori- 
bus piusquam MCC versibus constans composuit. 

'' 1678. in SatumaIi^bi^p poena de bello Trojano MMM 
4:irciter versibus comprehensum condidit. . . .. . r 

'^ De mpribus suis hsc scribit. 

'" Iramensa ac efihenis iUa, quae in .me ' semper vq^it, feiu- 
djs cnpido ; iQunoderata ilia animi ferocia et pra^eps iratiMJIiia, 
qute niihi io, aetate puerili admodufn .efferbuit, adeo'.ut- frrpcis 
titulo a familiaribus diu notarer, crebrasqUe eo n^mipe pi^ 
animadveriiones perferrcun. In hoc.tameo vaniam aliquantu- 
lum merer! censendus, quod effraenis ille animi impetus. paiicis 
momentis defervescer^ soleret, et, sedato semel aestu, in gmtiam 
iterum redire adeo son recusarem, ut sunuurs etiam id.Totis'fsic 
mihi semper natara tulit) expeterem, ut eo sellens 'aiodo ti^« 
riam alteri ab iracundia factam, compensarem. Cetenim, quod 
summae felicitatis loco habendum duzi, postquam e.domo pv 
tema esieram, et inter academicos versari caepi, .defei^btfit e€ 
evanuit ille animi aestus, mitemque deinceps, 'comem, et placi- 
dtiin apud omhes me exhibui ; adeo nt integrb fere abhitiq sep»' 
tennio, nulli me temere iratum meminerim, cunctorumque, dui- 
buscnm mihi res erat, amorem et benevolendam facile demere- 
rer. 

'^ Id maxime vero notandum venit, quod, .cum ob athleticum. 
corporis robur, et calorem plus* justo vigentem, in mulieruitf 
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^HMKem AsA p^r^aiil.proiiu9, nxi^Mrmm ttnfuaA mulieri^ iiiai 
yer^iaain invititSy in coUoquiufii deac^detim, neqiie juliam ne 
vevbalo qiMdem lubenter ^aliitftriin : iui dcokiite vcctfitus t im, ut 
quimejiDlua etiutuile no^he sibi videittitr^ me ipeuinHim faabeaa^ 
lK«ar»>rKyptf. .Neacio an i(i factum fuerit odio aupcrhia^^ pelpho;) 
^|i^^iiKespti$ritmf quae miUieribuajamdiu iaditar- in jtaturaiik 
fere jam transierunt, quodque serviles illas blmdidaa^etobsaqui^ 
^euiissai^qte a viris Eobi exhtbeii aequior sexiis expetit etetigit, 
looge mbn viigilis sexufrmajeatatem posha existmiaism* Forsaa 
et isti animi fostidio nonnibil contulit mei ipsiuB arrogantia, Iket 
cvtorwn CMfortio pemtus indignum ^dieaotis sexam illund/'de 
Olio gemeto9m indolia mulier aenteiitiaiii dtidutn tnNt^fiil-acfttif 
jigwm exind^ ediaci posse. Certe toto, quo Cairtabrigiflevitam 
^p sexeBDio, qmim et ansa crebra dareltir, et latebne no& dees** 
sent, miUi unquam lascivuB muliebri, ne oaeuUs ^irideni me 
HMhilsiMe Biieiiiiiii. Id certa novt, me ad bunc usque diem 
(vig^stmum tertium a^tatia aonum turn egil cum h^c AcripsU) 
ykgioilatepi illsesam etintactam cooservasae. - ^ r 

, y.,.. TaotQ ei^a Ecclesiam (AugUcaoam) zela pitedilus^ 
scbismaticoSf quos Reformatos vocant, angiie et ciant^ P>^P?$ 
seiaperodi.' * 

: *^ I6d0. — ^xv Febraarii^ ad Academiam Gaiitabfigieoieto; a 
paire deduetuay et Uitelag Jobaunia Elija^' CkrfUgiir Ummiti! et 
Caii Sof^ii senioris, commisaua, et xviii dkr togani ac^debiicam 
primum induit^ in pensionariorum uliiionifB QumemmcooptBtus^ 
. *^ Novembrij Collegii acbolaiii facibus^ <(ato atckobriato £5^ 
reditus annui. > 

^* l681«-*«Febmi^99 philo^bicis et niatheniafticis ae appli- 
Mt^et, peulp post> lioguam^ Gallicam propria marte didicit. ' 

^' l682w--*4C)ctobri. ' lata, ctrciter tempore^ sev^eram, quanl 
bactenus cohu, et iUibatam eonaervaveram temperantiam paula^f 
tin amittere incepi^ genioque indulgere, inter asqiidea comesaari, 
|>accboque atveniie Utare, baud amplnia dubitavi. factum id 
poffoo, ne morosior^^t plus jiisto aubtriatis exiatimarer. ForssM 
ft accessit victoiiaa amor, quam et in minimis etiam rebua 
atttltus ambivi. id enim mibi a iiatura datum eat, ut praegrant 
depn. vioi menauram ilteao cerebra perpotare poaaera { vini 



? tfr.lH. Wfaartou'a fatber had formerly been fellow of Gonvil and 
Caiua Ckdlcge. Mr. J<^ Ellya, the tutor, is described as -a person of 
emioent learmng, singular piety, and strictaesa of life; and one who 
deserved b^hly^f the public for hia unwearied pat na and most «xaoc 
diligence in the education and# goverumffit «r yauth. SeaLiie of Hi 
Wharton, prefixed to his Sermons. 
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tamen adeo non appetenii ut nunquam ad pocula nisi peanpmKt 
invitUB dcscenderem ; certe consuetam legiendi ••8eribeiMiii|iie 
diligeiitiam nunqaain interniittereiDiauinfpotius temparia pocbiis 
dati jacturam duplicato posteri diei Jabore resarcirem. Utcoii- 
qu« tameoy ten oimia id animi facilitate, leu aroicorum consoi^ 
aroore factunii labem istam ante relfctam penituB academiam 
excutefe Qon potui. . • . :.i 

.^^^ 1683. — Dieix Maiiiin scholis publicis reapond^Dtia vicea 
obiiy et de aono atiiaque duabus questionibuB pbiloBophicii^taiio 
applaosu disputaTi. 

' *' * Poitero die rus me proripui ; deBevientibuB enim in o^ 
pido et collegio variolis, pater me domum jamdia iftvocarat, ' 

** '• Sub id circiter temporis a javencula quadam virgine, foraue 
•atiB liberalis et illibatas hactenus ftmae, Bummis blanditiia B«pe 
invitatuB, parum abftiit quin pudicitne naufragium fecerim. • • 
: ^* ' Ezeunte Septembrii ad academiam me -coiitali, et x-ik 
DecembriBy primarii opponentiB munera miki demaddMo, de 
cometis, Dei existentia et tenv motu, contra Nath. Tate, S; 
Jobannis CoUegii alumnuni, jnvenem doctissimBin, summo 
applaiiBu disputavi. 

*^^ 1684. — Mense Januario, baccalaureatUB' pileo doniatiiB, 
y ''< 1685. — Mortem ejus (Caroli IL) immatuFam Bummo ariimt 
dolore excepi (quod Bequitur linea obductum eat,) Pontificii 
HaerediB fraudcB et versutiam et aecutura exinde nuda torn teaB*^ 
poris etiam facile auguratus/ 

'^ MeoBe Martio, linguam Italicam intra quinque aeptimanaB 
didicit. 

• ** l6d6.'^Mense Martio, Academiam reliquit bac occaaidne. 
' Sub initium ejusdem mensis, Guil. Cave, S« T, P. Canonicus 
WindeBoriensis, et Ecclesis de Islington prope Londinum Vita* 
riuB ; vir ob multifariam eruditionem ac penitisBimam antiquitatiB 
SccleBiasticse scientiam celeberrimus, grande ac prolixum de 
Scriptoribus ficclesiasticis opus jam 4ia medifatuB, amicift Buis, 
ac imprimiB Mag"". Barker, Collegii noBtri socio, etnominismei 
atudiosissimo operam dedit, ut sibi juveuem inter academicoi 
non ineruditum qui sibi opus conceptum parturienti anppetias 
ferret, et ad manum esset, conquirerent. Istam mihi -provin^iam 



1 The writer of his life (see the last note) savs, that; on toking bis 
bachelor's degree, he had deservedly the first place given him b v. the 
proctor of the University^ the learned Mr. Willtam Needham. i^Uow of 
Emanuel College, who was afterwards his dear friend, and fellow tfaap* 
lain at X«fnbeth to Archbishop 8anrroft« 
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^^mandavit Barkerus, qimm quidam libentlssime accepi, eo usu^ 
Gonfilioy ut efibrmaitis in melius ac feliciter incboatis sub tanti 
▼in auspicio studiis tbeologicis^po^tsemestrem moram adcoll^ 
^um redirem^ ubi me (ut tunc non vana ferebant auguria) socii 
locus proxime vacaturus manebat. Salarium mifai decern 
librarum annuum.promisit Dr« Cave^ aliaque exinde.comnioda 
alatim obventura exaggeravit Barkerus ; adep ut, conyasatis mox 
rebus^ abitum moljrer. Die itaque 24 Martii, Londiqum eques 
perrexi, ac die proximo in Doctoris Cave famiUam me dedi. : 

'' Duram sane mihique ingratam admodum provinciam in 
introitu nactus sum.*' I}octor,,eium ille, rejecto in Septembrem 
s^quentem operis sui incboandi consilio^ levia plerumque et 
desultoria instituit studia. . Me sibi itaque diu noctuquQ assi- 
dentem varios subtnde libros, sibi obambulanti et plerumque 
dormitauti adiegere volebat* Morosum adhuc viri in^enium et 
protervos mores, aTaritiiam .autem turpissimam^ odio habui« 
liatentem tamen animi segritudinem hilari fixmte pbvelavi ; quin 
•t >Uc maximum semper erapa ne affectum professus est, et (uti 
credo) infucatum habuit^ ^Eff>. interim studiorum theologicorum 
fundamenta posui, ab Arminii, Episcopiique operum et Grptii 
in .Novum Testamentum annotationum lectione auspicatus. 
Lipgufl^ue Hebraicss elementa didici, adeo ut, contiuuato per 
saiQiestre spatium horis subsecivis literarum Hebraicarum studio, 
accuratam satis linguae istius notttiam consecutus fuerim/' 

'' Die 9Q Octobris Islihgtonam reversi, post quatriduum 
Bistoriam literariam (id nominis enim operi nostro impo- 
nendum erat) iterato auspicati sumus. Scriptorum fere om- 
lUum a Christo ad annum 370 historiam antea conscripserat 
Cave, et penes se manuscriptam habuit. Hanc paucis additis 
descripsi, integramque lucubrationum ab istis scriptoribus exa- 
ratarum i^u iis suppositarum bistoriam proprio marte concinnavi. 
Raro enim ilia in Cavi autognipho habebatur. Praeterea, addendi 
erant minoris notae acriptxM'es qiram plurimi, et in his omues 
hsretici, quos intactos omiserat Cavus, Hoc mihi muueris 
'.plerumque datum est, quod et sedulo perfeci. Summo enim 
animi studio in hoc opus consummandum incubui. Postquam 
annum 370 traosierarous, Integra et de novo nobis erat condenda 
historia, cui ad annum usque 400 juncto opere desudavimus. 
PJures ille suo, hand pauciores et ego meo, marte descripsi. In 
niajoribus vero scriptoribus, puta Hieronymo, Augustino, &c. 
banc iniimus viam, ut qgo vitam iUorum perlegerem, et in com- 
j)epdium quoddao^ CQn^'aherem; ille ex compendiolo isto his- 
toriam scriptoris illius concinnaret; ^uod plerumque fecit, 
resects unica aut altera s ententia* Mihi tamen semper librorum 
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historian et critices contexendaB data erat provincia. Quod ut 
efficerem, inniimeros fere tarn veterum quam recenUorum tree* 
tatus mihi pervolvere necesse erat, 

'' Sasculorum prioruni quatuor historiam exeunte anno com- 
plevinius. 

** 1687. — Dehfi, toto mense Januario ac Februario dimidio 
sequentis anni earn relegimus et elimavimus, nactique CI. 
Usserii bibliothecam tbeologicam Ms. earn accurate penrolvt- 
mus, quapque nostro proposito idonea Tidereotur, excerpsimns. 

*^ His finitis, ad historiam literariatn ulterius contiouandam nos 
accinximus, eadem fere usi studiorum metbodo et rattone, qua 
ab anno 370 ad annum 400, nisi quod Cavi studium et diKgen- 
tia paulatim refri^esceret, ac tandem penitus evanesceret ; adeo 
ut in saeculi quinti historia texenda permodicum fecerit ; in sexto 
sasculo, parum ; in sequentibus fere nihil, llli enim pkrumqoe 
moris erat mihi scribenti, librosque pervolutantii taciturn assi- 
dere, aut iabulas enarrare, foco somniantts ad instar insidere, 
aut per bibliothecam obambulare, libros mihi afierre ac referre ; 
de re dubia consulenti quvstionem sohrere, et, qnandocunque 
res tulerit, Londinum ad amicos inyisendos se subdncere ; vel, 
si domi manendum esset, segrotum se seu simulare^ seu somr 
niari, 

'^ A fellowship in his college being expected to be vacant, 
and being intended for him, it was necessary to qualify himself 
by going into orders ; for which purpose, on the I8tb of 
February, l686-7> he applied himself to the Bidiop of Durham 
(Crew), Peterborough (White), and Rochester (Spratt), who 
had the administration of the see of London, ' loco episcopi 
legitimi iniquitate regia anno prsecedente suspensi/ The 
Bishops of Durham and Rochester objected to the ordaining 
him, as being uncanonical, since he had not completed hb 
twenty-third year. But the Bishop of Peterborough msistiug 
that he should be examined, he passed through his examinatioa 
relating to the ancient discipline of the church, the old errors, 
heresies, and writers, and especially concerning the opinions of 
Origen and Arius, with such success, that all the bishops 
resolved to give him orders. 

'" Finito examine, Episcopus Dunelmensis, quern summa 
mei admiratio ceperat, atque ideo forsan major, quod indoctus 
prae aliis preesul esset, summa mihi coram reliquis episcopis 
pollicitus est, si in manus ac familiam ejus memetipsum trade- 
rem, se nempe beneficium Ecclesiasticum opimum mihi, quam 
primum aetas mea id permitteret, donaturum esse. liibenter 
quidem et sponte mea, et Petriburgensis admonitu id feci, sum- 
misque ab eo promissis cumulatus discessi/ '' 
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*' Examined the next day by Dr, Beveridge, Archdeacon of 
London^ and^ on the 26th of February, ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, at St. Peter's, Cornhill." 

*' * Historian interim literariae, juncta cum Cavo opera, insu- 
davi, licet ipse post annum millesimum aut parum aut nihil con* 
ferret. Medio circiter Maio, historiam ad annum usque 1275 
dedttxeramus, cum Windesoram pro more abeundum fuit. 
Die itaque 19 Mait Windesoram profectus, ubi post bidui mo- 
ram Carus desiderium alta jamdiu mente repostum mihi expo- 
suit. Cum me enim e famifia gu^ sub sequentis mensis exitum 
tprout ipsi denuntiaveram) egressuram expectaret, de incepto 
opere ad umbilicum perducendo desperare ccepit. Me itaque 
rogavit ut Isliogtonam reversus finem com muni operi propediem 
imponerem. Jrostulatis ejus baud invitus concessi, quippe ut 
Y)pus inchoatum tandem aliquando absolveretur, e communi re 
erat.*' 

** 1688. — Die 7 Martii, — Observationibus in Ignatii vitam 
tcribendis finem imposui. 

'* Die 10. — Doct^ Cave Islingtona^ invisi ; cumque ex non- 
millis indiciis suspicionem conciperem ilium me debita famae 
parte in editione Historian Literariae indies festinata defraudatum 
ire, colloquium cum illo ea de re babui. Et labor enim a me 
susceptus, et ab illo sancte data fides postularunt, ut nomen 
meum in fronte operis poneretur. Re yero illi demum propo- 
sita a fide pariter ac justitia resiliit vilissimum glorias mancipium, 
meque nihil omnino istius operis ante annum 1275 conscrip- 
sisse praeter Pontifices Romanos fere omnes, asserere non 
enibuit. Efl^rictam viri frontem miratus, maximam indignatio- 
nem concepi : iram tamen utcunque compressi, deque injuria 
mihi facta expostulavi. Graviter aliquandiu alterctti sumus; 
tandem ille se praelo obicem positurum^ opusque nunquam edi- 
turum esse, comminatus est. Tot mensium laborem interire 
a&gre tuli ; Pontificiorum sarcasmata in utrumque sum veritus, 
apertoque memet bello immiscere nolui. Postquam igitur rixa- 
tum est satis, ut nomen meum e titulo toUeretur consensi, ea 
conditione, ut in praefatione operis, praeclara mei mentione facta, 
totum opus ab anno 1275, omnesque ab anno 400 Pontifices 
Romanos sola mei opera confectos esse luculenter agnosceret. 
Sancte id promisit ille (ipse enim pnus obtulerat), seque formu- 
1am mihi intra dies paucos missurum esse in se recepit/' 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



With a faint hope of throwing a little light on the obscure 
passage 1 Cor. xi. IO9 I propose the following queries to the 
Correspondents of the Classical Journal. 1 . Maj not the 
1 0th. verse be read with a note of interrogation, or, what will 
come to the same thing, may it not be supposed, to proceed from 
the mouth of an objector, the words *A>X If si ris, or some simi- 
lar phrase being tacitly understood i 2. Do not the words hi 
robg iyyeKovg refer to what our Saviour has said, Matt. xxii. 30, 
of the change in the relation which man and wife shall bear to 
each other in a future state of existence ? 3. May not the 1 Itb 
verse be considered as the Apostle's answer to the preceding 
question or objection i 

There were some among the Corinthians who said there was 
iio resurrection : there were others at Ephesus (the place from 
which this epistle was written) who said that the resurrection was 
past already (2 Tim. ii. 18). This strange error has been 
supposed to originate from these persons having confounded the 
doctrine of a resurrection proper with that of ^ Jigurative x^ 
surrection, a resurrection from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness. Now as extremes are sometimes found to meet, 
it is possible, that amid the general licentiousness prevailing at 
Corinth, there might be some married persons who affected a 
superior degree of purity, and who aspired to be '^ as the angels 
of God in leaven," even in this present life. To such persons 
we may conceive to be addressed the prudent admonition in 
chap. vii. verse 5. of this epistle. And with these ideas inr Up 
mind, 1 suppose the Apostle, in the passage under consideratioii, 
to have expressed himself in language which I would pata- 
phrase largely thus : ** But some one will say, perhaps, thitf j^ 
this reason a woman ought to have power over her own boMl, 
(to wear a veil or not at her own discretion, regardless of her 
husband's honor, which may suffer by the public exposure of b^r 
face in a promiscuous and crowded assembly) because the mm 
and woman have attained to such exalted purity, that they «re al- 
ready become angels, or as the angels of God in beaveo. -To 
which I answer, that in the Lord, or according to the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, the man and the woman, so long as they both 
live, are inseparably united, and consequently the womaa can 
ntrer cease to be in subjection to her husband." 
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I have ODiy now to observe, in conclusion, that whatever may 
be the weak parts of this hypothesis^ it has at^ least the me- 
rit of leaving the sacred text inviolate^ and of interpreting every 
aingle word and phrase in that text according to its ordinary 
acceptation. 

APEMANTUS. 



TURKISH MEMOIRS OF EWLIA EFENDI* 



Among the most rare and valuable compositions in the Turkish 
language, may be classed the Memoirs of Ewlia Mohammed 
Efendi, a work comprised in four parts or volumes, and pecu- 
liarly interesting, as they contain the records of his travels through 
various regions during the space of five-and-twenty years; from 
1041 of the Musulman era (corresponding to the year of Christ 
1631) until 1066 (1656). We have just learned, with much 
sa^sfaction, that a gentleman in this country has lately re- 
ceived from Vienna an English translation of Ewlia's work, made 
from the original Turkish by that learned Orientalist and . enur 
nent linguist Mr. Hammer, so well known for the universality 
of his literary acquirements. It appears from a notice commu«> 
nicated by ode of our foreign correspondents, that Mr. Hammer 
had long explored the book shops of Constantinople and of 
Cairo in hopes of dbcovering some Turkish manusoipt that 
might illustrate the subject of Eastern geography, and more 
particularly assist him in his researches respecting the topogra- 
phy of Asia Minor, and such parts of Africa and of Europe as 
constituted the Ottoman empire. But bis inquiries, however 
cTiligent, were attended with but little success until the year 1804, 
when he fortunately discovered in Constantinople, the fourth or 
last portion of Ewlia Efendi's memoirs, and procured it at the 
price of one hundred piastres. The perusal of this part> moat 
strongly excited his desire to possess the entire work ; but a 
perfect copy, supposed to exist only in the Seraglio library, 
was therefore inaccessible* During ten years Mr. Hammer and 
his friends sought in vain the first, second, and third parts ; at 
length they were obtained throu^ the exertions of Mr. John 
Argyropolo, late Turkish minister at Berlin, who purchased for 
the library of Cowt Wfiucealaiia . Rzemi^ a cooqplete copy, 
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filling two large folio rolumes ; from these Mr. Hammer hai 
made his translation. 

£wlia Efendi lived in the reigns of Sultan Murad IV^ Ibra* 
him, and Mohammed IV ; and he travelled through the Turkish 
empire in Asia Minor^ Africa, and Europe, and finished his 
journey with an expedition to Persia. The Bibliographer, 
Hadji Kbalfa, mentions, in his history of Turkish literature, 
two writers named EwUa (see Eichom's Hist, of Lit. vol. iii. 
p. 1229> 1^3) ; but it appears from a comparison of dates, that 
neither can have been our traveller ; whence the rtfrit^ of his me- 
moirs may be inferred, and the bad taste that noticed trifling 
works of poetry or duH'Mohammedan theology, neglecting such a 
rich topographical treasure as the Travels of Ewlia: — thus a short 
and meagre account of Seid AH Capitan^s journey from the 
Red Sea to India, and thence to Constantinople, is celebrated, 
though for the greater part fiction, and extremely scanty in geo- 
graphical information. But Ewlia abounds withtopographicaf, 
historical, and philological notices ; he gives specimens of dif- 
ferent languages, the Curdisb, Mongol, and Tartar dialects ; also 
many statistical accounts of the various countries that he survey- 
ed; biographical sketches of distinguished persons, not only 
his contemporaries^ but those whose tombs had already been 
objects of pilgrimage and religious veneration. Most of his re- 
marks, founded on actual inspection, are such as none but an 
intelligent and native Musulman could have made. This will 
appear on comparison of his travels with those published by 
several Europeans who have visited the same countries. 

The first part of Ewlia's work contains an account of his birth- 
place, the city of Constantinople, its fortifications, gates, talis- 
mans, and ancient monuments ; the various sieges which this great 
capital has suffered; its mosques, and other principal edifices; the 
old and new Seraglio ; the neighbouring country ; description of 
the Black Sea, and its communication with the White; soil and 
natural productions in the vicinity of Constantinople ; statistical 
tables ; public revenue ; military forces of the empire under 
Sultan Murad IV ; many curious anecdotes, and some hints on 
the probable relationship between the King of France and the 
Sultan through a Sultana ; history of the Ottoman soverei^s, 
particularly of Sultan Murad IV, where the author, in a distinct 
chapter, relates his own introduction as page into the Harem, 
with many remarkable circumstances. Then follow the histories 
of Sultan Ibrahim and Mohammed, until the conquest of Can- 
dia, where Ewlia was present, in 1074 (A. D. 1633). He then 
* describes the minor edifices of Constantinople, the religioui 
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bouses, fouotainsy tombs/ btrracks, &c. ^ He enumerates the 
most celebrated poets from the time of Mohammed II, to that 
of Mohammed IV ; and illustrates the topography of the Bospo- 
rus, the gardens, summer palaces, the markets, the castles situ- 
ated on the Straits ; the topography of Scutari ; the order of 
Dervishes ; the trades and manufactures minutely detailed. 

The second part relates Ewlia's journey to Brusa, and a full 
description of that first capital of the Ottomans ; an account of 
Olympus, and the famous warm baths of Brusa ; his journey 
through jSficasa and Nicomedta to Amasia, Sinope and Samsan ; 
with an account of the intermediate places ; of the Lesghis of 
Georgia and Mingrelia ; the towns and people of those coun- 
tries described, and specimens of the Abasi language. In die 
year l643 £wiia was engaged in the campaign against Azofl^ 
and passed through the Crinoea, of which he describes the chidF 
places. He then resumes his account of Asia Minor, noticing 
particularly the Lake of Sabanja, and the project of uniting it 
with the Black Sea (here the reader will recollect the canal of 
Plmy) ; a journey to Boli, Tnssia ; specimens of the language of 
wandering Turcomans ; Amasia, £rzenim ; the river Euphrates^ 
He assists in the campaign of Erzerum ; describes the castles and 
towns on the road ; makes a journey into Persia ; visits Nachjew* 
an, Tebriz, and Ardebil ; wanderii^ tribes ; specimens of Katay* 
ian language ; account of Mount Caucasus. He returns through 
Baku to Georgia, Teflis^ Mingrelia ; a specimen of the Mingre* 
lian language ; arrives at Constantinople* He then describeH 
Angora, and the route from that place to Constantinople, intro- 
ducing anecdotes of Sultan Ibrahim ; and the accession of Sultan 
Mohammed lY. concludes the second volume. In the third 
we find our author undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca m 
1038 (A, D. 1648), through Asia Minor and Syria; but he was 
not able to accomplish this design. In the foHowing year he 
accompanied the Basfaa sent against the Prince of the Druses 
(Faccardin) to Libanusand Anti^-Libanus: here he notices various 
tombs of prophets in Syria; the Druses and their dialect ; Akk^ 
and its environs; Jews; Jaffa; the Dead Sea; Ramla; Haleb 
or Aleppo, which is minutely described. Specimens of the dia- 
lects of different wandering tribes, Cesarea, Armenians, Divregi, 
Charbut, Laghman; statistical accounts and historical digressions, 
Ewlia follows the deposed vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha to Ocza- 
kow, through Rumelia. From Constantinople his route led to 
Selivri, Tschululu, Burgas, Paravadi, Schumna, Hesargrad, 
Rustschuk, Giurgire, Sistou, Nicopolis, Silistria, Hadji Ogli 
Bazari,Baltschik, Kavama, Mankalia, through the Dombrowsky 
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Tartary ; specimeot of different dialects ; he deacribes Kai^ 
tendchi^ Kara, Cbirmla, Babataghi, Sagra Yenichebri^ Filibe, 
Sofia, and lastly Adrianople, the old metropolis of the Ottomans 
iu Europe. All these are circumstantially, topographically, aad 
statistically described ; so that this portion of l!.wlui'8 manuscript 
furnishes a more copious and authentic account of Rumdia 
than any work hitherto pnblisbedi not ezceptiag even Hadji 
Khalfa's description of Ruaselia and Bosnia^ which appeared at 
Vienna in 1812. 

When Melek Ahmed Pasha was appointed (A. H. 106i5, A. 
D. 1 654) to the government of Van, our author attended him as 
imam, or reader; and their journey is related in the fourth volume^ 
of which the completion seems to have been prevented by his 
death. He describes the route and stations to Van by way of 
Diarbekir; specimens of Turkish dialects; account of mosques, 
schools, and other public edifices, and various institutions at 
Teflis; journey to Erivan; digressions and anecdotes ; description 
of Malatia, Shat-al-arab, Mardin, the supposed throne of Alexan- 
der, at Derbend ; language of the Curds, and their peculiar forms 
of expression; an excursion to Persia, Tabris, Hamadao, 
Baghdad ; ruins of the royal palace of the Cosroes or Sassanidan 
kings of Persia ; Basrah ; journey from Hosu Keif to Diarbekir, 
Mosul, Hamadan, and Tabriz, with accounts of various other 
f>laces on the road ; lastly, a description of Tekrit, and the produc* 
tions of Irak, the province which included the ancient Assyria, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, &c. 

However inadequate to the merits and extent of Ewlia's 
original work, the sketch here given will show its. importance 
as serving to illustrate history, geography, and philology ; while 
from the miscellaneous anecdotes profusely scattered through* 
gut its pages, the lover of less serious studies may expect tp. 
derive an ample harvest of entertainment We sincerely 1io|^ 
that so rich a literary treat as Mr. Hammer's translatipn oj' 
Ewlia's Memoirs will not be much longer inrithholden from the 
public. . . i 
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FLORILEGIUM HIBERNIGUM. 

" These are thy gods, O Israel !" 

A LKARNBD correspondent in No. xlvi. p. 224^ has com^ 
nmnicated an extract from tiie late Mrs. Piozzi^ of which he 
observes, that " few authors now living, and fewer author- 
esses, are capable of a similar display of erudition in so 
small a compass."" The observation is prudently and pro- 
perly limited. We met lately with one of Lady Morgan's 
novels, and curiosity tempted us to a cursory perusal. We 
had heard of this lady, as the greatest dealer in what (for 
want of a politer word) we are obliged to call blunders, at 
present existing; but we confess, that the specimens we met 
with, in number at least, exceeded our expectation. We 
have been induced to select a few of the most striking, 
which are here subjoined. 

Introduction. " He who agonised on the bed of Pro- 
crostus.'' ** Amandatus est ad disciplinum in Hibernia."" 

Vol. 1. " I can support this wretched state of non- 
existence, this articufa mortis, no longer." '^Torquatto 
Tasso."' "The dusky horison of life."* " Sylphid elegance 
of spheral beauty." *' For once the wish of Romeo appear- 
ed no hyperbola.^* *' The vivida vis anima of native genius.'* 
''She possesses that lumine purpurea, which," &c. " Cai- 
phas." " The cithera (harp) of the Greeks." " The most sen- 
sien^ofall created beings." "St. Augustus," for Augustine. 

Vol. 2. " Canae," for Cannae. . " The seeds of depen- 
dence sown irradically (ineradicably) in his mind." " St. 
Crysostom." " The temple of Solyman." " Nor indeed does 
the Roman floralia differ," &c. " The Attila ( Atala) of Cha- 
teaubriand." " The same votive gifts as Pausanius tells us 
obscured the statue of Hygtia in Secyonia/' " lake the 
assynUotes of an hyperbola, we are gradually approximating 
closer and closer towards each other." *'Weisland," for 
Wieland. 

Vol.3. " Garcilorsso de la Vega." '* It (Ireland) was 

the Nido paterno^ of Western literature." " The complaints 

of the mother of Euriales in the iEneid/' " Breviare," for 

breviaire, passim. " Darkened by a previous excess of 

lumination.^* ^' Their lightened hearts shall again throb 

with the cheery pulse of national exility." 

Z0ILU3. 



J The fiiir writer perhaps m^ant tblt asItaliao^r-KP* 
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REMARKS ON CLAUDIAN, 

CARM. 1. 18—22- 



Nee qnisqaam proceram tentat, licet asre vetasto 
Floreat, et claro cingatar Roma senata^ 
Se jactare parem ; sed^ prima sede relicta 
Aacheniis^ dejuie licet certare secondo. 

In order to remove all the difficulties of this passage, 
Burmann would make both flortat and cingatur refer to 
Rama, although he acknowledges that '* durins dtctum, 
Romam Jtorere are vetu$to" The construction may be pa- 
ralleled by Horace^ i Od. xxvii. 15. 

— Quaa te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus ; ingenuoque semper 
Amore|}ecca5: 

and the sense in general terms appears to be this : " Let 
none of our nobles (for I would read with Heinsius tentet\ 
from however ancient a family he may be descended, and 
it must be confessed that Rome can bosist an illustrious 
body, of senators, presume,^ Sec. This use of tento in the 
sense of audeo is rather peculiar ; somewhat analogous is 
that of the Greek verb roXftaco, Thuc. !• 82. Koti ^vyYvifMif tl 

hfOLvrU ToApojxev, tve venture upon, hazard, make trial of. Both 
Burmann and Gesner seem to find a difficulty in me word 
cingatur. The former observes : ^* Mihi aliquando incidit, 
quia Romam cingi senatu non concoquebam, posse legi: 

licet aere vetusto 

Floreat, et claro pingatur stemma senatu : 

sed quia codices non addicunt, nihil audeo mutare, et 
cingatur hie cum Barthio capere debemus pro compleaiur:" 
which is directly reversing the meaning of the word. The 
latter thus explains it : " cingatur tanquam corona. Viri 
illustres, quibus constat Senatus, sunt velut gemmae in co- 
rona RomdD defie :" which is too fencifal. Why may we 
not understand the senators to be here represented as the 
guardians, the defenders, the body-guard, as it were, of Rome, 
personified as a queen ? This meaning otcingo is not wtffe 
Cic, de Nat. Deor. iii. 40. Diligentiusque uibem religione, 
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quam ipsis moenibus cingiH$. Se jmctart parent corre- 
sponds to Homer's la-o^itplitw. 

II. Z. 101.— — »d8i rls ol iwfoireti fjJvo$ lo-d^ap/^fiv. 
II. 0. 194. T^ ouH xpiiwv *Axe>Mios Wofaplt^ei. 

Delrius explains prima sede as the right of first delivering 
dieir opinions in the senate ; i^hence it might be inferred 
that he read voce : it is very probable that such deference 
was paid to the Anchenii^ bat the obvious and simple 
meaning is^ that they took precedence of the rest of the sena* 
tors : thus Carm. xxxvi. 9. 

Coelestibus ordine datur 
Prima sedes ; tractum proceres tenuere secundum 
iEquorei. 

M. 



LYRICORUM GRjECORUM FRAGMENT A 

DITHRIAMBICA. 

EDITIONIS SPECIMEN, a G. B. 



Plus semel jam monui in hoc Diario meas inter scbedas 
esse baud pauca Uteris mandata^ unde Lyricoram Grsecorum 
Fragmentis inopina lux a£ferri posset; et in N; 44. p. 338. 
Simonidea perexiguo specimine exposui, quomodo Poetae verba 
ipsa, et ratio metri, diu tenebris involuta, tandem aliquando eni- 
tescerent. Hodie quoque libet alia generis ejusdem carmina 
tractare^eaque praBcipue^quserecenseri mbent inter Dithriambica; 
hoc enim nomine, cujus originem alibi exponam, cantus illos in- 
tellig^s, quos ita veteres composuerunt, ut versus prior distichi 
primi posteriori similis esset, neque ratione alia distichorum 
reliqua paria ordinarentur. Initium igitor feciam ab iis, quae 
Jacobsius inter Epigrammata edidit, mox Pindarica, quae, men<h 
dis omnigenis obsita, vix et ne vix qoidem ab aliis intelligi pos- 
sunt, dein reliqua Lyricorum fragmenta suo quaeque ordine trac- 
taturus. 

Ob earn ipsam legem, qtfam mihi circumscripsi, carmen 
Monostrophicum, quod Arionis esse fertur ab £liano N. A. xii. 
45., debui minime praetermittere, eoque minus, quod testatur 
Herodot. i. 23. *Aptom tsat iitupoft^fiw wparov MpAxm, &¥ 
^usjiiuv, tfoif^ana. Verum ipse^ hcetcum Schneider hymi\uin 
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Arioni abjudicem, tamen non recusabo, quin reddam emendatiora 
Poiftae ignoti verba conjecturis paocissiiiiis leviBsiinisque; netfl- 
pe iegi debet nicuiov y^inC^ ^ xo/fun imi oXfiMff /Spup^ioy. 
vice iyxviMv aXfuof jSpoyxioi : qu« verba mbere corrupit Brunck- 
ius 10 Anaiect. in. p. 3£7. Pro meis vero sana ratio fortiter 
pu^nat ; eteoim Arion^ jam in undas coactuf pnecipitare se, 
nihil aliud precari debuit, quam ut Neptunua mare tranquillum 
redderet. Similes sunt preces Danase. filium area inclusum 
fluclibus commissune, evStrtf t^vto;. Mox vice o-tio/to} lege 
lo-ayf/xoi : cujus interpretatio wxvSpofioi est del^uda. 

Hoc igitur carmine, sseculi recentioris fcetu omisso, tractari 
debet ordine suo hymnus 

Ariphronis. 

'Tyluet 'wpiO'^larrot fietxagooVf 

[leTei O'ou rh XmriiMvov pKyrag 

valoiii^tf K&fM) iFgo^poov ^b (rvvoixo$ iltis* 

f I yap nV ^0'Tiy frXourou x^^S 4 rtxveoy ri^ 

ra$ r WoltdfMivo^ mfipwit* 5 

ov$ xpvp I- 

o7; ^AppoSlvf^g T* 

a^xuci dripiC' 10 

o/tsy, ^ SI Ti^ aXXtf 

08o9fy ey /SgoroTo'iy 

repyi; ij Troyfloy t*^ 

apLfwvoeL iri^VTM, 

Xotplrm ioipf O'fliy St ;(a»f}; otrri; tufidt/fMoy* 

Hoc carmen Ariphroni Sicyonio tribuit Athen. xv. p. 702* A. 
at licymnio cuidbm Sext. Empiric, p. 447- C Vernm licym- 
nius est nihil aliud, quam Sicyonius prave scriptus. Y. 4. Vul- 
go Ttxiwf: et sic Plutarch, ii. p. 450. B. ubi tamen Ms. Brux- 
dl« ToxMoy : quocum facere videtur rox^ow apud Sext. Empiric. : 
sed rhtftov metrum postulat. V. 8. Vulgo xpv^tots. Contra 
metrum. Legi poterat xpu^aloig. Reposui ^xp6f* hlf* Pe 
Veneris sagittis vid. Eurip. Med. 635. liiipw yplvwra (scil. 
Kwtpig) &^vxT9v olo-riy^ et Hipp. 531. fiiXos — ro r&g 'Afpoilrag — 
1il<nv''Ep»g. V. 10. % corripitur ob <l. V. 12. Vulgo (i^ey Moat- 
^10-1 contra metrum, V, 13. Vulgo dcest Tl^ V. 15. Vulgb 
'TyUia vice 6§A, quod hie monosyllabon est. Hoc carmen probe 
sequitmr hymnus 
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Aristotelis. 

^ ApiroL voXvfioxi^f 
lyivov fiporia 
iiipaiJLct xaXX- 
4aToy j3/w' 

crS^ w§p), waptm, (topfoig xa) iotvfiv ^i}X« 5 

eoro; h 'EXXaSi iroVfto;^ xcii yrivovs rXijy- 
at pMXspovg' uKeifiare^ r* 
Oiorroy nr) ^pey) jSaXXsi; 
xpiiiregov iavirov ^pvaou re xpsfT^u 
xa) rexioov ftaXaxat^/^roio d' v^you* 10 

cou S* fivev' ovx Jio^ ' Jf^axX^^^ xojpoi re 
AriSas TToXX* avtrXao'aVf fT&v h tpyois 
ofvopevorres 
iuvoLfAif <rols S* ly . 

9rodoi<; 'i^^iXewj iliirj t 15 

"A^ao io[MV$ ijXdoy* 
ca; S' mxev f iX/ou fMf^s *Arttfvimi 
oSyrpo^oj iuXlouyfiponfruT aiySls' 
rolyap aolhfMs tpyo$s 

aiavarov re fAtv ooj^v^" 20 

(Touo*! MoOcai^ Mw^iMO'wfag iCyarp' 
eg, a-ifias Alios ^mot) f iX/- 
ou re yepag iel^' 
ouo-i jSipaioy, 

Hunc hymnum conservaverunt Diogen. Laert. Vit. Aristot. p. 
272. Athen. xv. p. 696. B. inter Scolia, Stob. i. p. 2=6. V. 
1. Vulgo TToXufco^^e yifei figorelcp. V. 7* Vulgo (ui?^povs ixi-' 
lietvrag. Ipse dedi axfle/xoreo— fpey), memor Uoratiaiii^ ienacem 
propositi, et mox mente solida. V. 8, 9* Vulgo roioy— xopir^ 
T aivarov. At x«p«oy nequeo inteUigere. Reposui oiorov-^ 
x^eiorepoy tayarouj, morti superiorem. Innuit Aristoteles amorem 
virttttis ne morte quidem domari. V. 11. Hue respexit Hora^ 
tius, Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules Invictus (ita enim 
legi debet ope editionis Zarotianse, ubi legitur invisus) arces at* 
tigit igneas* V. 12. Vulgo &yoi; <ray aypeiovreg. At Diog. et 
Stob. i^oig iofotyogevorres. V. 18. Vulgo x^Qooorev. Ratio Hih 
guaef postulat x^pcoo-oro, se privavit. V • 20. ita Diog. et Stob« 
pro au^ovo-i. Hinc fortasse Horatius^ Dignum laude virum 
Musa vetat mori. V. 22. Vulgo f iX/«;. Dedi fi>Jiw, scil. 
Jlo^ V. 23. S vigo A^wQ-ax. Kepofiui Jt/i^ttMr*^ memor Ho- 
ratiani^ Virtus recludem immeritis mori calum, . 
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In eundein censum venit et 

« 

Bacchylides. 

Hujus e Fragm. i. et ii. prius ita legendum est^ quod ser- 
vavit Stob. Eel. Phys. p. 1 1 = 131. 

a vavaeopog AU"^* 

V. 1. Vulgo dvnrolgodit. At e Cod. V^t* ecfidit F. Ursin.S' 
oux. At S* est ex iir compendiose scrtptis. Mox vulgo deest 
k-r . Quod ad oMalfrrw — oX/3o;, cf. illud Virgffianani DuZce 
satu humor J et Euripideum JMr^ptoroy oS vo^oSmir. V. 3. Vulgo 
irifi^igo-ig. Vox est nihili. V. 4, '5, Vnlgo iJJC hrtp^fftTrei v^os 
ofXXor Iff^* aXXflty yay. Inde erui^ aas fidilis. 0e voce ^Xoyi} 
alibi depravata dixi ad Aschyh Suppl. 759v ^<^ t&nigi debet et 
Eurip. Cycl. 676. l^endo OSroi o-ianrp t^ icirpoiv W iJXwyijy -4a- 
fiomg, vice fenjXoya. V. 6. Vulgo iriwo^o^. Rcposui Travaoogo^' 
Secundum vero fragmentuip^ q^od eoiiservavit Stob. p. 567= 
461., ita legendum e<t^ 

bIs oposy [liot fipoToi(rlv Iktt euTuyii; iSof, 

ivfih el ns avi)^(i)v, awfvfl^ reXeu j3/oy 

M hs fLVplec [lev afJL^iiroXei ^ptv), 

titrrerai xiap, ixapirov Jj^coy ^r^vov, 

owSg T»y Trap' ^pi^otp re xa) 5 

vvxT Sie) [f^eWivTOiv ^oLptv 

bvyaraei. 

V. ^. Vulgo siTt^ e^div a^reyd^ SJyaroi SioreXeTy, Ipse reposui 
uvi'xmv necnon teXIci^ et SJyorai transposui. V. 4^ 5. Hie quoque 
verba transponuntur. Vulgo to le wapoiiagri wxru /xeXXMrrwv 
^apty am SaTTsrai xeap. Inde feliciter Grotius T^up' ^fitUp re, 

De L3'rici vero fragmentis brevioribus nihil pro liquido cerni 
potest ; de longioribus (amen dubitari uequit, quin ita sit legen- 
dum Fragm. ix. 

TiXT«» Se $varoif 

EIp^wj lueyuku^ irXouroy, 9f 0*^"/ r 
ex jct6Xir«yXeo(r(reoy iviy^^u &ot^mify 
dai^Xsctty r l;r} ^y^v oiiierou ^Wf^ 
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(TUfMroclaov Ifiimv fipliovT, ayvia^ 

av\Mg xou xigaoriv ^Xeyovr/ 6* ZfjLVOt, 

yufjivptclm Sf vioi$ i/i^Xei re noofiMVy 

hvii ciSapoScroi^ vo^ot^iv UttXcov 

vffiotxFoiv apayySiv loro) frcAovrai, 10 

6UQoo$ iotfLvri&iv, yaktufov Ss fraXitiyy' 

Hoc carmen Tenustissimum servavit Stob. p. 367=209* V. S. 
Vulgo iiBXiyXMO-a^eov. Metro officit. Exstat fx,eXiToy\a)(r(rov in 
Eumen. 940.^ abi emendatur Prom. 179- legendo Kai ft' o^ jxeXiro- 
ykooa-cntS %«M^*EifKoiiakFiv fti; rtg (eA06< : emendari quoque debet 
JPindar. Nem. X]*23. legendo xa) iLi\tyXtirro$(rt lat^aXiema /tsX/Cs- 
fiBV aoiiais vice /GCfXiySov^iO'i^ necnon in OI. vi. 155. yXux^; xp}T^p 
fuXi^^ir/Tfioy «oi$«v vice a^a^^^ffyretfy : collato Isthm. ii. 5. jxeXiya- 
pua^ Sjxyou^. V. 3. Vuigo aaiSwv ofvfca. Hoc stare fortasse pote- 
rat» quod ad sentenliam^ coRato Pindar, apnd Athen. i. p. ^5. F. 
avdex SfMwf : minime vero quod ad metrum. Verum hie 
sermo est de rebus ad sacrificia pertinentibus. Vatis avoL^fuctra 
sunt carmina. Similiter Horatius, Donarem pateras — Donarent 
tripodas — Sed nofi hac miki vis — Gaudes carminibus, carmina 
possumus Donare; quae sunt adumbrata ad Baccfa^Iidis Fragm. 

XIII. 

owTg xgu(roj Qvre wop^g- 

eu/xev^^y fiovtri re y\uxe7, 
hf BoicoTixoT^ (Txu^oicrfy 

quibuscum confer Horatiana Non ebur, neqve aureum Mea 
renidet in domo lacunar — Nee Laconicas mihi Trahunt honesti^ 
(lege onustoi) purpuras client a. V. 4. Illud ^onhaXicov tuetur 
ipse Bac^hylidessuo Fragm. XIV. 

ov^ ^pas egyov ovV a/xjSoXa^, 
akXot ^pv(raiylio$ *Irciovlot$ 
X^ 'JFOip* ?u§a/5ttXov yaoy fXJ- 
6vT0L$ ufipov 71 Isl^ai [fteXoj] : 

ubi Homericum jScujxo^ tts^ ixoAXij^ imitatur. V. 4. ulkrai est 
emendatio verissima P. Leopardi iv. 21. p. 114. vice r/9frai. 
Cf. Simonid. Fragm. 212. fiiiplun SfSw^eywv. Mox vulso jSoouv 
^aviSi ^Xoy) fjLsplieg iirqi^wv rt jxi}X«y. Ilic quoque Feliciter 
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Leopard, (iv^pla eruit; at non vidit /Sowv n fk^Km hue irrepsine 
ex HomericoM^Xcoy ifiifioaov: nequeperspicaciorfuitBIomfieldus* 
ad S. c. Til. 531. eniendando iuyiQo)haa'VTqlx»if iufi)<eo¥ : qui tamen 
probe corrigere poterat Simonid. Fragm. 230. de . Mulieribus 
legendo r^v /xev If oij iatrirpix^s vel iryxvirpixps we rati" 
rfix<iU collato Horn. IK. i. 547. '-^ft^l <ruJj — SfffMwi Kotyyffini* 
Ipse vero e vestigiis vulgatie iectionis erui ftijp/a IcH^ woo/xia, ri : 
quibuscum^ ut omnia melius conspirent^ refiero hue voces, quae 
vuigo exstant ad carminis finem^ xiaf aviueotrleov V ipAreov /SpMovr' 
ayuioi ifouhxol i* Sfivoi fXtyovru Ibi vero ineptum est ip&nn, 
faciUime iu ipivm mutaindum ; neque nAiAiKOi stare potest, ubi 
AYAOCI KAi sensus postulat : facile quoque xtpAO-i eruitur e xiaq. 
Quod ad Ipavcvv, consule Lexica : quod ad ityutif S^kmi f Xfyovri^ 
cf. Pers. 401. SoLKviyH V «tnf mv to xOfb* M^Xsyty.; ita enioi 
emendavi in Classical Journal , N. xxviii. p..£39.y collato 
Vii^pliano Clamore incendunt calum : neque distat metaphora 
in Ulo Aristophanico If sXofi^rf ruftravi^-fi^. Quod ad xipour^v, 
cf. Ion. 882. iypoivKois xigaffiv — a;^fi — i^vou^. V. 9* Hue retuli 
uiKnv, quod vulgo exstat post vloi^, et in Swkuif mutavi. Oppor- 
tune Ciarkius ad Od. xvi. 34. allegat Tbeocrit. xvi. 96. 
ap&xy^oL S* t\s StX' api^M Atirrot hoffTfiTMVTO : opportune quoque 
Jacobsiuscitat £unpid. Erechth. Fragm« vi. xfiVSanUpu luot ft^hov 
afit^iTXexsiv ugotx'^^^S' Mox nequeo intelligere *li£f o^o^ay. 
Reposui yiiSoucav. V. 1 1. Vice aiifrixsa, quod manifesto in tali 
re est vitiosum, etenim srugine ensis bebescit, reposui imxg* : 
quod et metrum poscit. V. 12. Apud Stobaeum deest evpco^ 
Id servat Plutarch. Numa c. xx. p. 159., uti monuit Leopar* 
dus : qui et Plutarchum voce TrlXovrai ditavit e Stobaeo. V. 13. 
Quid sit fx^xlfpciiv Z'jTVos nescio. Dedi ftfXoy^po}^. Photius Aft- 
Aoyp^gaj xol) MeKxyx%iiV i[i^6TSpa *ArTixei, [lSLKKov ii hoL tov ij. 
Kqarim. Eustath. 08. p. 1799=601. 'iimxoj 8s wjp OTiyxotJwf 
TO fteAay%go/>j^, ftffXayxP^J kiyu. pev xa) AffoaySgo^, fAtkuyxphr 
$ao-5y, stve ftstpaxioy. Hinc corrige et supple Etymol. MeXay 
Xqii «^o Totj fiiXciYxS^ks o-uvexowTj., ubi Sylburg. in Indice *' f. 
pi^eXayxpokSi" allegato Antiphane apud Athen. iv. p. 16K A. 
V. 14. Vulgo af^o<ros 6a\xu. Inde erui aXX' oir^* kfiKxa. 
Somnus oculorum palpebras contrahit. In fragmento emen* 
dando nihil profecit Boeckius ad Pindar. Vol. ii; p. 337. Quod 
ad metrum^ est Hendecasyllabum, quo scriptum est Fr. xii. 
apud Athen. iv. p. 178. 

^HXie [TraXflti] woTi Toy A^uxo^ olxoy' 
(TTots 8* M AaiVoy oHov, oi 8s $o/ya^ 

• We refer our learned correspondent to an article on the LatiniSation 
•f proper names, in No. II. of this JournaL-^Eo. 
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fldSrofcareo^ ayatov '^odt* "^v dlxeiiov 

ialrus hirep^etriui » ♦ * 

Volgo iJXJev iiA— Versus iuppleri })otest legendo tcSv xoi^vqw- 
ran/. Ejusdem quoi^ue liietri vestigia latent in Ft. xvii. apud 
Clement. Alex, dtroin* v. p. 687. 

'JS^ hlpov S* frego^ (TO^o^; [XsAsxrai] 
ToDro waXai, to Ti vDv ov yag ti ^acrrov 

Sed nagis uotabile est Fragtnentum xi., metrutn idem exhi^ 
bens^ apud Athen. \\. p. 39. F.% ita legendum, 

degiiotlvoi TO xiap yXvKe? Jtv op^va 
yiUOfjJya kvXIkcov* 4aAin]9l 0t)/toy 
KwrplSos i^i$f X* olSti^-ff-ei ^pivots trvpif* 

0$ $* cMT* aa-otpurara vifs^frtt [jiitpliuyaf 

auTOs fjtiv 9roAff0oy xprfieiiva X6n, 

TFoiiTi S* ev aydgdiwoig f/^vctpyog ihrn, 

[Mtpiualpny S* lAe^avr* oixoi re yfuarWf 

irvgo^opov li xetT alyXffirroi irAourov 10 ** 

VT^sg Syetv ol air AiyAnot^ Soxouo*!* 

V. 1. Initio reddidi voces^ qutefinem vulgo claudunt, iiiyiarov 
-*-T/yoyro^ opjxafyti xeap: et mutavi 6p/t0e/yoi in depjxa/voi. V, 2. 
Vulgo avayxu. Id non intelligo, Dedi jy axva. Etymol. 
"'^X'^' ^fiw-a KfffrriTri$ uypov re xct) f*jpou* fori /xey tJyeou, 'i^woTrruei 5' 
dXhg ip^y (/\. J. 246.), M ii ^y^poVf Kplvei xagwov re xoA ixyois 
(/A. £.501.) Apud Hesyeb. exstat "i^p^yij wvpS; ex .3Eschylo, 
"Ayvn vjryou ex Aristopb. Vesp. 92, "Axyn^ ^^''o^ ®x Hippocrate, 
''A^vfi dXos ex Homero : exstat quoque apud Sopb. Q£d. C. 
849* ovpavia$ — eix^^y ^^ Tracb. 850. iaxgueov 4x'^' ^ed longe 
aptissimum est Euripideum illud in Orest. 115. Olvoovov 
a^vriv* Etenim de vim liquore hicloquitur Baccbylides. V. 3. 
Vulgo (TiVoijUya. At Casaub. egregie yeuofteya. V. 4. Vice IAwi^ 
dedi ipirig. Vocem satis exposui in Class. Joum. N. xviii. p. 
1299* &lox vulgo fgivas &vufji.iywfjLivet, Fugitivum sigma revocavi. 
V. 5. Vice ScSgoi^ reposui Spojxoi^. Cf. Eurip. Baccb. 148. Igifuo 
xoti x^poi^. Hesjcb. Jtovvo'ioiieg* h Sicu^ rapiivoi a\ h roi$ Jioyu* 
r»o*f igofj^ov ayoovil^ifisvoii, V. 6. Vulgo 'Avipatn 8* {r^TiToo, At 
minime curas bominibus afFert, verum aufert^ Baccbus. Ad rem 
nostram opportune contulit Jacobsius ad Antbol. r. 151. Hora- 
tii verba Ebrietas'^Sollicitis animis onus eiimit : iiecnon Pany-» 
asidis apud Athen. ii. p. 37. B, Hiaug V he xcaikg bflag 

VOI^XXiV. a J/. NO.XLVlIl/ 2B 
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Mpcov itXaicil^u, Exstat iffoforifo^ in Sapph&B Fr. xxvi. et 
exstare debet apud Hesycb. ita ordioandom* "Aa-apw Xirm^^ii, 
'Aa-agiregov' [uoiXXov avfii^/Ao'oti' fi)JL^a(, V. 7* Imitatur Hoine- 
ricuai Tgol^is — xp{fi§f/.vot Xvoifj^iv, V. 8, Vulco jxovitp^^^fiy. 
Inde erui iMfup^og tlvM, Opportune Jacobs, aliegat PlatoOt de 
Rep. IX. p. 573. C. xa) /xijv iyt, scil. 6 iitiu<rMs, f&aiy^ftevos xoi 
uirox8Xtyi}X00^ ov {livov aytpunrcov iXXoi xa) fleeov Ivi^stpt! re xa) 
ikKll^n luyeno; elveu ipx"^^' ^' 9* Voces transposui ob Alcaei Fr. 
xxiv. fiapiAalgit ii pt,iXas UfM$ ^aXxep. V. 11. Ex iyoiHTi effeci 
dynv doxovci. 

In hunc quoqtie censum referri debent et duo iUa carmina 
inter Analect. ii. p. 253=^50. sic legenda: 

DlONYSlI. 

I. "Aeih Movo'i ftot ^/Xij, (loXirvis 8" ifMis -^^rifX^^f 
avpa ii 9'm inK iXffitio¥ if«^( ^piva^ Sonitm' 
KakKioiciM (TO^Uf Afovo*wy irpoxanf/irt rtfwvaov, 
xai copt (Mrrciira AaTovs yin^ J^Xit^ UaioLv^ 
[vuv] iufuviis 
Tcaqufm ftai* 

II. £v^|x<rr» 9%^ ouHft 
oZgBoiy rifumsa o'lyccm, 
y>] xui iroims xai irvoiflSy 
ijyoi ^oyypi t SpvlioiV* 

4>oifios axepa-oxoi^ois ayXaiou^, 

'* XiovofiXefigou iraTep 'Aou^, 

polottTfTotv Of oiTuya ircoXxov 

irroLVois {nro vo(ra)v 

yyoa^ rs S/cixei^, IQ 

;i^go(r8««jriv ocya?Js,opLsvos xopi.etig crp, « . 

irep) VfiuTOV oftrelpnov ovgoiyou 

axrlva TroAwarpo^oy aiLitXixwv 

alyXag TroAvSepxsa iroiyav 

W^pl yaiav avoLfTOLV eXlco'cov, 

iroTUfuo) ie aiiev Trvpoi a/x/Sporou 

TiXTou<r»v hniqarov d[ji,igotV 

<ro) [Asv ^opof eiJSiOf atrripwy 

xar *Ok\)u,itov uvccvrct xogeuei, 

afLOTOV [AiXos oiUv aeii(0¥, £0 

yAftuxdt; 8s vipoiis SeXivag crp, /5'. 

0oi^ijffi» TipT0/A6V0$ Aupf^ 

X«go>'"iS(rirg^of «y«|»oveus*, , 

Affvxwy WTO <ruppi,oL(ri ftoV;^«>v, avrirrg. f!. 
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yavt/rai ii re o! vSo^ fUfifi^f ' 25 

Hjmnus est in ApoUinis jam reducis houorem dictus. V. 3, 4. 
Vulgo vvoioi) ijxoi. At metrum poscit ttvoiSov ij^^i. Praetulerim^ 
tamen ^;^o^ Opportune Jacobs, citat Thesm. 41. ^x^"^ ^' 
irvoois v^vtfLOs altrip, V. 5, 6. Vulgo 8i trpog rifiag ^almv — k)(iTas» 
Verum ax^'^^^f V^^ nomine appellatur vocalis cicada, vix et 
ne vix quidem Apollo dici poterat. Reposui igitur ayXatais^ 
Neque hie locus est unicus, ubi ayKodou corrumpitur. Nempe 
in Coluth. 285. legi debet Sviiuspw ayXaiau Siaxoipavsouo*! i^^otJ^ 
9rou : necnoD in Hec. 648. malim kv^f\''Rci%plimi rfw^dLUMLxipt^ 
\kyXod»i j3our«^|: cui respondere poterit Aotitheticiis'' "— |r^ 
KoiXXia-Tay iy XP^'^^?^^^! ?^of avyifyi, Reposito igitur otyX^ft*^ 
dedi paulo ante /SaXAsiv vice fialvuv. Cf. omnino £uripid. Phaeth. 
Fragm. i . ;^9ova "HAio^ avloj^otp X^e« ^oLKKih ^hoyL V. 9, 10. 
Vulgo WTaycl$ vir i;^vff(ri iiwKa^. JLacunam ipse supplevi arte qua 
potui. Meliora fortasse prebet MS. Paris. SS21. unde primus 
initium curmiois supplevit Burette, Mimoires de TAcadem. da 
Inscript, T. v. p. 285. Certe x^^°^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ aliquaienus tuetur 
Soph. £1. 745. ol^ovo^— yvoa^ V. 14. Ita Fell, (iu Appendic^ 
Arati Oxoniensis) e MS. Hibernico. Vulgo 7fo\vx.9pUa. At ec^ 
quia non meminit Ulius *Itix,io^ 1$ frivr' efopasi V. 19* Vulgo oivot»^ 
Ttf. Dedi ivoLvra, ex adverso. V. 20. Vulgo avrrov. Atqui chorea 
sideruni est sStolkto^. Reposui ipi^oroy, quod exponit Hesych* 
aTKrjpcoTov. V. 21, 22. Vulgo /3'. a. legitur quoque yXauxIi— 
SeXoLva, et mox^flpio^ vice "EoTtipos, V. 26. Vulgo 7oXui//aov« 
xoa-fiov, MSS. no\uoifji,ova, Dedi iroXuojx/xaroy ko'ftov. De ka-fAos, 
ccttus, vid. mea ad Suppl. 215. Per fo-jxoy ToAuojct^arov iiitellige 
multoculas Stellas, 

Carmen vero^ quod jam tetigi, vix satis bene ad nostram rem 
accommodatum esse videtur. Minime etenim sermo est de 
cantibus antistrophicis. Pergo igitur ad duo carmina Dosiadae^ 
quorum alterum cum hac scriptione quadrat, alteram non. 
iQuoniam vero mendosissimum utrumque opem Criticos pra?- 
stantiores enixe flagitat, ea praetemiittere satius est, donee melior 
dies proferat aliquid mihi aliisque satisfacturum. Nihil vero 
ijipedit, quin hodie exhibeam emendatius, quam vulgo, carmefi* 

Hybbia. 

'Ecrrf jLtoi ttXowt- 
0$ fteycc^ Zop' 

xmXovti Kaio"' 



S76 Lyricorum Gracorum^ ^* 

roirep yeip i^cOf r^Crtp tipH^cOp 
rovrof Tcarioi riy ilvSiy olvov 
in i(Mri?iBp, rovrcp itc^ 

to) it fb^ roXfMovref ^XiiVf 

2/xov, xuv^oiTi Sffovoray xal 
liiyav /Soto'iA^ae fwviorrt. 

Hoc conservavit Athen. p. 695. F. unde profecit Eustaih. 
08. p. 276,47. V, £. Ita Athen. at Eustalh. jttfya. V. 4. 
Vulgo xa) TO xoXov Aaio-^Tov. At Lyrica rejiciunt articulos. 
V. 8. Vulgo T^y diuv. Dedi riy ^t;S^y. Vinum Lydium fuU 
pretiosum. V. 10. In i^volas bic 01, et mox inimmiiTig corripi<» 
tur iy. Mox vice xexXi}jxai dedi xlxnjftoi. V. 11. Post e^sn 
repetuiitur topv xai ri xoAoy Xaio-i^ioy ^^'jSKijfta XP^'^^S* At 
Eustatb. voces duas postremas omittit. Poterat omiltere etiam 
quinque praecedentes. V. 12. Vulgo deest i;. Id restituH 
Hermannus de Metr. p. 338. ed. 1 . at in 2da. p. 463. id rejicit^ 
inductus Grotefrendio^ qui perperam liaec antistropbica voluit. 
V. 15. Ita Eustath. et Athen. hfjioi Quod ad carminis sensum 
opportune Jacobs, citat Archilocb. Fragm. 45. *£y dop) pi^iv jmi 
lUL^OL ftsjxfleyjxtyi}^ fv Sop) S* o7yo^ * IcrfMtpuci^, vha S* ry Sepi xexXi/xevof . 
Probe quoque ad ftyo/a; intelligendum advocal Athen. vi. p. 
263. F. T^y [lev xoiy^y, fi/i^h hvkeictv oi Kprjfre$ xa\ou<n ftyoiay^ et 
p. 267. C. jxyara^, tou^ euyeyf*^ oixera^. 

Venio nunc ad breve illud Scolion^ ita facile ordinandum, 

PlTTACl. 

"Ep^fiy 8ei 

ce Tof oy, 

X0(} loSoxoy ^apergav 

artixpVT^ fcr) ^ara xaxoy 

Tricrriy yag ouSey ^ yXwcro" i 

a SiCTTOfuo^ XaAsi ro 

Sip^ofluftoy ?j^oy<r' ly * 

xg«$ii](ri yoijfifie. 

Neque difficilior est via ad veritatem in Scolio 

SoLONIS. 

nfi^vXay/teyo; avle exatrrov opu^ 

ft^ xpvnrov e^cov ey^o$ xpa8/ij; 

^aiip£ Tgoccratyi} rt ^poo*- 

a;TW| yXoHTO'a Se ol 8»;^o- 

fAvt' Ix fj^eXalvr^s $ 
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Cum Pittaci sententia conferri debet Epicbarmi, ut videtur, 
dictum apud Plutarch, ii. p. 534. A. noriirovr^ph oux ^xpilo'Toy 
SkXov iiTTOvii^lai: ita enim MS. Bruxell. pro irrKcoif, Ipse vero 
SiVtojxo; exhibui vice het. o-rojxaro^ apud Diog. Laert. i. p. 49. 
Opportune Jacobsius chat Theognid. 91. *0^ &i ftij y?Ji(r(rvi 
S*X' ?X« vooy. Csetera levia, qualia sunt, tj, to, h a me inserta, 
nihil moror. Inter Solonis verba dedi wpo<ra'a*v)) ti vice wpocev 
vsVp. De verbo caivwy depravato nuper scripsi ad Eura.667. Vid. 
et Blomfield.ad S. c. Th. 379. Quod ad alterum illud Pittaci 
Scoliuni SuViTwv fjLiV hriv avdgcovy irph ysvi<riou roi Sucrp^sp^y 9rgo^ 
VQiia-M, Sttoos ftij ym^Tou, avSpslcov is, rAy&fiiLsvou f5 9e(r6ou, manifesto 
ibi ne vestigia quidem metri latent ; utrum vero dici, necne, 
idem posMt de Scolio Biantis 'A<rrol(rty eipea-Ks Troiu'iv, h icoKsi ef 
KarafiAvHs' xAe/cTTav yoip iyu ;capiy etvietivi$ Se rpoTrog tfoWolxi /3\«- 
fispav B^iXetfiAffsv arav, vix dcfinio. Certe ibi Scoliorum metricam 
rationem video nullam, quam primus egregie detexit Her«> 
mann in Scoliis 7P»pomoi$] quorum omnia probe disposuit iii 
libro de Metr. p, 694. et sqq. ed. 2das. 
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No. Xiy.— {Continued from No. XLFIL p. 13.] 

fiBHODOTUS, after relating the tragical death of Cleomenetf 
I king of liaceda^mon, proceeds to mention the opinions current 
in the different republics respecting the particular crime, \ihicb, 
in the common Grecian method of accounting for extraordinary 
calamities, by regarding them as punishments for special acts of 
enormity, was supposed to have drawn down U[$on him the 
anger of the gods : vi. 75. sqq. Kksof/^ivr^g — iiTBiave rpoveo TOiourep' 
, (o; [lev ol ToXXol Xeyoutri 'EXXiJvcoy, 3ti T^y nxAli^v avsyvcoo-rroi inpl 
AvifAupviTOf yevofuiva xiyuir (i$ H 'Adtivam f^owot Xeyot;<ri, $/ori ig 
'EXevtrlva hirfiaXooVf ixnge to rifAevos twv deoov* oig H 'Agyem, ort 
•0 ipov avTicov ToO "Apyov 'A^yiloof robs xaTu^vyovrxg i% t^j /a^i}; 
KotraymooVy xuTexoirrey x«l auro to SL\<rog kv aXoy/jj e;^«y lv6wpijo"«. 
— OLVTo] 8s SnapriYirotl pau-t ex Saijxoviow ftev ovievos fjcavYfVeu KXeo* 
fUveXy Sx6iri(n le 6lJi,^X^(rolrroL /xiv cLxgvproiroTfiv ytvMon, xa) tx 
TouTou /x«v^va». — 'EjLto) 8f 8oxf« TiViv Tawnjy 6 KXtoftlvijj ^vipiapiiT<» 
Ixr7(rai.(ed. Schweigh.) — a passage of which Mitford has made 
good use in one of those occasional illustrations of Greciaa 
manners, which render his work so interesting and valuable. 
Wat this extract in the eye of Grotius^ when he wrote the pas* 
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«age in his Annales Belgici, relative to the death of Philip the 
Second of Spain, which Gibbon has referred to a8''judicious'*f 
After a general view of the character and fortunes of Philip, he 
proceeds : ^' Haec ferme prndentioruoi de eo judicia fuere. 
iilii, ob partes infensi, suscepta temere bella, pernde gesta, nee 
minus crueuiani pacem per Hispaniam Belgicanoque, in idem 
saevitiae coucitas Gallias, pluraque mala publica et domestics, 
exprobrabant : ipsam esutAs fceditatem in argumentum trahen* 
tea ; hmoxias scilicet filii, uxoris Isabellae umbras, has patri, has 
roarito poenas irrogare, quomodo olim Herodes (quicum plera- 
que morum et fortunae comparabantur) et regina Cyrenaeorum 
Fheretime parricidia hiissent : aut hostem vero religionis, ooi* 
nium qui unquam fubsent acerrimum, Antiochi Jllustris et 
Herodis alterius Caesarisque Maxiroini [exemplis ac], aut tj- 
imnnum, Cassandri et Sulla? libertatis oppressoruiu exemplis 
nerito periisse — /' 

2. ** it is not the teares of our owne eyes only, but of our 
friends (friends') also, that doe exhaust the current of our sbr-> 
rowes, M'hich falling into many streames, runne (runnes ?) more 
peaceably, and is contented with a narrower channel. It is an 
act within the power of charity, to translate a passion out of one 
breast into another, and to divide a sorrow almost out of it selfe ; 
for an afl9iction like a dimension may be so divided, as if not 
indivisible, at least to become insensible." Sir T. Browne's 
Religio Medici, Part ii. Sect. 5. C^llie Latin translation of 
4fais characteristic passage, which we happen to have by us, is 
worth quoting. ** Ad dolornm gurgites exhauriendos, non 
nostri tantum, sed etiam amicorum fletus valent. Sic etiam 
in plures alveos ae^ritudo dilapsa tranquillius et sedatius fluit, 
unico et solo flumine rapidius fertur. Charitas animi dolores 
e pectore in pectus trausferre potest, et ita concisim et minutim 
(minutatim f) discerpere, ut psene nullibi sentiri queant. Di« 
mensionum enim Mathematicarum modo dividi possunt afflic* 
tiones, donee quidem insensibiles sint, utcunque adhuc divisi- 
biles.") 

Thus Casimir, in an ode, which, as it is short, we will extract 
whole. 

Si quae juvabit dicere saucium, 
Permitte, Pubii, compositam male 
Loqui ' cicatricem, et latentes ' 
Parce animo sepelire curas. 



' Is this Shakespeare's figure, attributing speech to the Hot of a 
wound ? 
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Secura ferri robora ispius 
Occultus ignis submit ; et super 
Minora sjlvarain caducum 

Traxit onus^ nemorumque famam 
Stravit virentem, quam tonitru levi 
Quondam favill4 lambere gestiit* 
Impune. Te longus silendi 
Edit amor, facilesque Luctus 
Haiisit medullas ; fugerit ocyus, 
Simul negantem visere jusseris 
Aures amicorum, etloquaceu . 
Questibus evacuaris iram. 
Olim querendo de^inimus queri^ 
Ipsoque fletu iacryma perditur ; 
Nee fortis aeque^ si per omnes 
Cura volat residetque ramos. 
Vires amicis perdit in auribus, 
Minorque semper dividitur dolor. 
Per mikltk permissus vagari 
Pectora ; nee rediisse quondam 
Pulsus superbit. Vise sodalium 
Coetus ; et udis sic temere jace 
Infusus herbarum lacertis, 
Ad patrii leve murmur Hallie. 

Lib. Ill, Od. 5. 

3. In quoting a passage from Plato (Misc. CI. No. xiii. C. J^ 
XLvii. p. 19.) as the original of one in Glover, we omitted to 
notice another imitation from Homer — rejuarkable only on ac- 
count of the romantic beauty of both the passages. That of 
Oiover occurs in the Srd No. of the Retrospective, p. 1S£. 

Six moons in deep obscurity she dwelt ; 
Where, as a sea-nymph underneath a rock, 
Or Indian genie in the cavem'd earth. 
Her cell in conchs and coral she had dress'd, 
By gracious Pamphila supply'd, to cheat 
Time and despair. 

Thus Vulcan, in the Iliad, relates the story of his conceal- 
ment in the sea : 

1 For *< voluit'* or ** cupiit :*' this is in the manner of Claudian, and is 
analogous to his usage of ** sudatus" for ^ elaboratus,'' &c^ Thus Heber, 
in his Palestine^ 
l-elation to that 
line (Iliad xi. 
^ And spake of every plant that quafi tbp dew.'' 
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i^p£ iJLOffMpanf ^itv Aairwrog* •••••• X. 400, 

We have always been struck with the truly Homeric power 
displayed in the latter clause, mfl it f<lof, x. r. X. Its conciseness,— 
and how often is this the case with Homer's descriptions! — is 
unimproveable, and in modem languages almost inimitable. 

With these instances, we conclude our series of parallel pas- 
sages ; a consummation, perhaps, devoutly wished by many of 
our readers. We must be allowed a few words in parting. To 
be a hunter of coincidences and imitations for their own sake^ is 
trifling, and unworthy of a scholar; and it is very possible, that 
in this way we may have sometimes erred. Onr object, how- 
ever, in the generality of the instances cited, has been twofold ; 
first, to point out coincidences worthy of notice, and which had 
never before been noticed ; — and secondly, to indicate the most 
remarkable imitations, or plagiarisms, not previously discovered. 
Neither of these designs, we think, is without its interest. 
Unintentional resemblances in thought or expression tend to 
prove the affinity of genius in various and unconnected ages 
and countries; — the agreement between languages in some 
respects dissimilar; — and the tendency of human nature to 
think, and feel, and express itself more or less in one and the 
same manner. The detection of latent imitations, again, has its 
use in establishing charges of plagiarism — in proving that wri- 
ters of one age or country were acquainted with those of ano* 
ther, where such an acquaintance was not suspected — in illus* 
trating the diversity of styles, and the artifices by which later 
authors endeavour to improve upon the conceptions of their 
predecessors — with other similar uses, which need not be here 
enumerated. With the exception of some instances hardly 
worth transcribing, and of others which (as we have since dis- 
covered) had been noticed by former writers, we consider our 
collection as, in both these respects, not unworthy of Ae rea- 
der's attention, and as such, we commend it to his candor^ 
Should materials occur, we may occasionally resume our paral- 
lelisms. 



In No. XL VI. p. 204, Note, for " Ad Claudiani Uxorem,'* 
read *' Ad Claudiam Uxorem.'' — p. £96, in the second metrical 
Jine, Toi; imh xp^^l^ ^^ "^^ admissible. — p. 297, art. v. in the 
line from Virgil, for Chloresque read Ckloreaque, — ^p. 299, va 
the lines quoted from the Satirist, read 
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i»M.I 1^ 



SO foully fit 



For the grand artisan of mischief^ Piti» 



ADDENDA. 

''These mountains/ says Mitford, Hist. Vol. II. p. 151, 
note^ speaking of those adjoining to Thermopylae, '' according to 
all travellers, are now woodless. Nor has the destruction been 
a modem event : it is noticed by Statins, as in his time extensive 
in the Roman Empire, and especially in Greece: 

Nusquam umbrae veteres ; minor Othrys, et ardua silent 

Taygeta ; exuti viderunt aera inontes. 

Jam natat omne nemus : caeduntur robora classi. 

■ Ipsum jam puppibus aequor 

Deficit^ et totos consumunt carbasa ventos. 

Stat. Achill. 1. v.426.'' 
Statins, however, has no reference to any part of the Roman 
Empire but Greece; neither is he speaking of the desolated 
state of the Grecian forests in his own day, but merely descri- 
bing, in a strain of characteristic hyperbole, the consumption 
occasioned by an event, long anterior to the period at which 
Herodotus and Mr. Mitford describe these mountains as covered 
with trees — the Trojan war.. We also recommend to Mr. 
Mitford the correction of a gross error, one of the very few 
which occur in his correctly printed work — silent for sidunt. 

By way of a concluding bead to our long roll of parallel 
passages, (as Southey or anv other Spanish writer might phrase 
it) we shall subjoin two mstances, one partly classical, the 
other purely English. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcris. 

Juv. Sat. X. 146. 

Thus Jeremy Taylor, in his celebrated sermon on the death 
bf the Countess of Carbery-^'^ Every thing finds a grave and a 
tomb ; and the very tomb itself dies by the bigness of its pom- 
pousness and luxury." 

Conrad of Wiirzburg, (the poet compared in a former Num- 
ber to Antimachus of Colophon) as cited by the Edinburgh 
Review there referred to, ''is for ever complaining of the 
apathy of the great, who had ceased to cultivate poetry them- 
selves, and left it unpatronised in others ; yet he indignantly 
exclaims, ' he cares not for their gifts, — his tongue shall not be 
silent, since the art itself will rewiuti him{ — ^he wiH continue hit 
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fong like the nigbtiqpiley — the trho sings for her own sake; 
— hidden in the woods, her notes assuage her c^res, nor does she 
heed whether any stranger listens to the strain/' Edin. Rey. 
No. LI. p. 19B. Thus in one of Cowper's hyoans : 

The calm retreat, the silent shade. 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 

For those that worship Thee. 
Thee, if Thy spirit touch the soul. 

And grace her mean abode. 
Oh, with what joy, and peace, and love. 

She communes with her God ! 
There, like the nightingale, she pours 

Her solitary lays ; 
Nor asks a witness to her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise. 

CMCILIUS METELLUS. 



NUGJS. 

FRAGMENT OF THUCYDIDES. 

(>Ve give the following as a specimen of a Ninth Book of 
Thucydides, which has lately been discovered at a library in 
Munich. The writing, though in some parts extremely clear, is 
in others almost illegible ; several names of persons, in particu- 
lar, are lost, which, if preserved, would probably throw some 
light on certain dark parts of Grecian history. We have not 
room at present for farther particulars. The fragment before 
us, as we gather from the context, relates to a contest for the 
archonship of Logopolis, a colony of orators, as it appears, 
sent from the different republics of Greece for the purpose of 
perfecting themselves in that study. We are at a loss to exi^ain, 
as the Platonic year has not yet revolved, the coincidence be- 
tween the circumstances recorded in these chapters and others 
of more modem date; the only solution that occurs to us, is the 
maxim of the poet, that '^ the thing which hath been, it ia that 
which shall be.'^ 

— ToiaxhoL jxfv 6—— -fiirff. ^oL Ss rowrov iVofi/Si}^ i 'A^ofioVf A&w* 
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106. " *0,Ti ftJy Tp8« Tp woXfi [iMKiara ncni^oury f ovo/irei, trt^l roo- 
Tow, « AoyoiFoXlraty oux l;^aii ?, ti xi^ ^vfifiovXmkrat, ire ou vit^viod^ 
%pay[jMTOov ii^neipog oov cog ii tow AoyoiroKiT&v re avroov, u hi ^f^ 
hiyetv, xol) d^ xa) iraaiis rvi$ oixov/tsvi}^ ayaiov fMLXicrei hoL^ipii^ 
o-KoripoLV reSSi rcS vpiyiJMTi reXxtrrrjv iirii^<rofi,w, ex roovh rm rsx/tij- 
piSi(Tai 'Koiga. iruv6iyo[MH yap » 

(Here the orator appears to have recited his pretended in- 
telUgence from Scydiia^ Carthage^ Taprobane^ and the empire 
of the king. This part is scarcely legible.) 

■ JSiT oZf * AqUTTtaLpxTf^^ T«p 80X6I VXgaVOfMOS TO WgOTepOV OLp^OU^ 

ilr ai 6 ^ogfilcov r^ ^gxi ^^^^ cAIkoo^ ri vvv imfegefriM, (toSto 
yAp flfSijXov) jx^Ti T15 ix^poiv rov ^ fiKlav l&la w^OTiftigo-a^, tou 8*- 
xaiov Tf xa\ iraa-tv e^psirovs kiurof ajrooTtpttrco, /xijt' aZ iKiya^loL^ 
Ti; fj hijfMu 'jTpoivfi.^Tegov exoftsvos, (0$ 8^ orru(nagv(ov iuTepov i^ ToD8f 
j| roD evarriov tiSov$ xaXmg av 8oxoDvto^ irpoeerTavaij aveinTV]l8etOTegov 
TI yvwreo* uXXoirotj </ioyowoXiT«y t« avroovxai aa-acrijf t^j oixouftevij^ 
iyoiiotj fAefAvriii^w$f OTi/^Xio-ra hn^^il^i<rieo/* 

109* '^ Toiaika piv 6 iVbjx/Si]^ els-ey. 01 Se (oloy ^Xo; fiXil) toXA^ 
Tw yeXooTif Tip\ TO<ro6TMV SpLCog, Ip^^vro. ^y y^^^ 6 Nopi,t8ii$ TrayraToo-i 
TO<oSro^* xa) ou jxoyoy ly Tp ^oyovoAiTcoy exxXi]0'/a, aXAa xa) ^ro^' 
'iijx^ixTuoViy odj^ 3lroy vcrrspov wuXayopoJy, wep) xoiy?^ *£XX^vcov 
(reoTvipiag jSouAsvojxsyoi^, d^TO^ra «'oXX^ riyc^ xa) aynnn$8eia ^t/fijSou- 
Aet/o-ai XeytTM, yikcorog x^P'^* ^^' ^ ilfa)/tf8ijy df' 'EXX^Vfluy 
lirixocXeio-flai. hoi 8e toioOto ti u^royoMT^l xoi Iv 'OXvpLTrlu roig piiv 
TpArag o^x aireveyxilv, rcig 8e Tt«^, tou oiAou t^ TrpooToy 8i;^0T0fM)- 
tsyro^. i^uyioTft/teyov yeip ro5 ityavogy Jmmf H h ipopup Srroov, Seivoy 
riya auTep xo) ixooearh yiXarru $eta rvxjl hpLimreiVf mrs xoA p^ixpou 
8e7y e^ ippMTog ixpKffivipou' to&^ 8r '£AAayo8/xa^^ ripag roOro ^m^- 
yowj, &r 



— /xfTfli 8e ToSToy ••••••, •••jxoA7/8ii^ «»* '^49 . .coy, eKeyt roiaSi* 

121. *' T^v /x»y ayTiOTMO'ifiOTaiy /taxpoXoyfay, eS /ioyo^oXiTai, ow;^ 
oTro) jbUft^jx^r 76p} yfl^^ Too'ouTcoy^op;^^;, xa) B^^i]^, xa) havrlcovr^puo^ 
plctg flcycoyiCojxeyou;, a^fl^ysp X^cp XS^^^^^ ^^^ ^^X ^^^ maTa\(ji,ivep, 
voXX^ i^vyyycofbi}. tS /xeyToi wpSypM, 1^* w Tci ywy ftJyeo^jxey— x.t. X.'* 

We omit the speech of the Eumolpid, together w^th those of 
several other Boeotian and Athenian orators, containing a curious 
picture of the state of Greece in the 92nd Olympiad. This 
portion of the book concludes in the usual manner : 

'' ToiavTa /xey 'jrsgt re rrig ^^ppi^loovog iipx^f ^^ ^^ ^AgiOTOxgaxM^ 
fvvoopMrwf itfoariirecog iytyero* xol to oigog ereXevra, xa) ituregO¥ 
xa) eixooToy rro; tou toXc/mu rotHe, 8y 6ouxu$/8i}; ^viygwln.*' 
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(From the many grammatical inaccuracies in this Fragment^ 
the transcriber appears to have been an illiterate person.) 

On the Quantity of Cedrinus. 
Tlie writer of the Life of Thomas Warton, in the I/m- 
don Magazine for August, (No. xx. p. 126,) mentions th^ 
feet of Warton having, in some Latin verses, made the penulti- 
ma of '* cedrins'' short, which he is inclined to consider as an erroif 
in quantity. This is a mistake: cedrinus is derived immediately 
from the Greek ; and adjectives in ms, expressive of the materials 
of which any thing is made, have the penultima short. So 
Homer, of an apartment in the palace of Ulysses — K^nnv, 
^i^o^9f, 0$ yxifvia woXXot xtxMsi. We should not have thougiit 
this error worth correcting, were it not that the writer of ths 
article is obviously a scholar. — We were struck with die happi- 
ness of the following image, illustrative of the style of Warton's 
lyrical pieces : " Though his diction is rugged, it is like the cup 
in Pinclar, which Telamon stretches out to Alcides, XP^^V **♦?•' 
xvlav, rough with gold, and embost with curious imagery.'' 

Specimens of the Bathos in Virgil. 

Virgil has been tiie object of eulo^ among critics fcMr tiie 
last two millenniums, as the poet, xar e^ox^h of good taste ; 
and yet there are some passages in his poems which, to modern 
perceptions at least, appear to be signal instances of the figure 
above mentioned. We shall not quote the description of the 
storm in the first Georgic, as it has been already commented on 
by greater hair-splitters than themselves ; and perhaps the si- 
mile of the two Centaurs descending the mountain, (£n» vii. 
676,) 

dat euntibus ingens 

Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore 

may be considered rather as a juxtaposition of two different but 
equally striking effects, than as a climax ascending from one to tiie 
other — though we remember a school-boy being censured for 
imitating it. But what shall we say to — 

Nascetur pulchra Trojanus origine Caesar, 
Iniperium Oceano, faniam qui terminet astris ; 
Julius, a magno demissum nomen lulo, Mn, i. 286. 

On the following, which is something like a repetition of the 
above: 

En hujus, nate, auspiciis ilia inclyta Roma 
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Impeiium terris, animos aequabit Olympo^ 
Septemqueuna sibi muro circumdabit arces, vi* 782t 

To a Roman, probably^ the effect of the latter bathos would be 
lessened, if not entirely removed ; and indeed the idea of a ca- 
pital couiprehendingy as it were, seyen cities in one, is magni- 
ficent enough, and might have stood excellently well by itself, 
without the injudicious addition. This last line reminds us of 
another of Virgil's faults — the repetition of a favorite line or 
lines, in connexion with a subject very different from that to 
which it was at first applied. (Georg. 11.535.) Such repetittonft 
produce an effect injurious to the poet. The reader naturally 
reverts to the former topic — compares it with the latter-— and 
can discover no connexion between the two, except the poet's 
wish to ingraft on both his pei image or expression. Not only 
is the latter passage, by this means, deprived of all appearance 
of a natural effusion (to use a hackneyed term), but the original 
passage itself, on recollection or re-perusal, loses some of its 
effect. We all admire the magnificent line with which, in the 
spirit of Lucan, Virgil concludes the prooemium of his epic : 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 
and yet, had the same verse recurred in any subsequent part 
of the a^neid, half its beauty would be forfeited. It is as 
if an act of favor, conferred specially on one friend, and thence 
the more valuable, were to be made common to many. Nor 
is this effect lessened by the comparative rarity of such repeti-. 
tions, which gives them an appearance of art and choice : — they 
do not occur, like those of Homer,' in the course of things ; we 
see that poet has in his stores a certain number, and only a cer^* 
tain number, of very good things, and that he watches his time 
to exhibit them. We are reminded of Ephraim Jenkins's learn* 
ed discussion on the cosmc^ony ; or of the artifice by which the 
people of Egesta deluded the Athenian ambassadors into an 
opinion of their immense riches; i^iot ^ivlo'ug iroiov/tevoi roov 
TfiVjptTwv, rot re 1^ oMi^ 'Eyim^g hxTriiJiMTa xcA xptMra xa) apyvpa 
fwXXffavTfj, x«) rci ht rwv ^yyvi W^wof — a{ri}a'ajXfyoi, hriftpov 
ff rot$ i(majei$f »g olxiiec ^xaoroi, xa) iravrctfv dg eiriroTroXu roig 
avroig ^pw^ivoaVj {LiyoiXriv t^ lfx9rXi]^iv — *Air^votloig votqiix^* (Thuc. 
vi. 46.) Whether our readers, and especially the peculiar ad- 
mirers of Virgil, (of whom we were once among the most de- 

' Homer repeats himself without end ; but Homer can afford to do so. 
His repetitions are like Miltou*s imitations : we have implicit coofidencc 
in the boundless invention of the one poet, and the perfect originalitjjof 
the other; and we allow them to takei their own vta^i 
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voted) will acqukflce iii these remarkiBy we cannot tell-^Mais 
revenons-nous sL nos moutons. There is a species of indirect 
bathos of which Virgil is occasionally guilty — the applying! 
line» or a couple of lines^ to a trivial subject^ and afterwards^ 
with the requisite variations^ to an important one. Thus in 
^11. X. enumerating the Italian forces of ^neas, 

Non ego te^ Ligurum due tor fortissime belle, 
Transierini, Cinyra, et paucis comitate Cupavo. 1. 185. 
It is impossible not to recollect the correspending Unea in the 
catalogue of the different species of grapes^ Georg. ii. 101. 

Non ego te, Dts et mensis accepta secundis, 
Transierim^ Khodia^ et tamidis bumaste racemis. 

Another example occurs in one of the most pathetic passages of 
the iBneidy the narrative of the death of Priam. Tlie passage 
beginsi 

Forsitan et, Priami fuerint quae fata, reauiras. JEn. ii. 506. 
Who does not perceive that this line is modelled on Georg. 1 1. 288 1 

FoTbitan etj scrobibus quae sint fastigia, quaeras. 

But we are weary of this trifliugi and we fear our readers are 
weary of it too. 



Erroks in the Orthography of Classical Names. 

Without referring to such unusual anomalies as ** Elysia's 
dews/' ^' Castalius's springs" and Mr. Pylades Gait's etymolo-*^ 
gical interpretation of Laceda^monia (Lrficouia) ^' the country 
of devils^" there are several more common and less noticed 
errors in the orthography of Greek and Latin words, arising 
from various sources. Delphos (a form not yet obsolete) ii 
alluded to in Beutley's dissertation ;' perhaps tBis originated iQ 
the frequency of Greek terminations in os, Trazene for Trazen^ 
and Mycene for Myceua, may have been produced in a simildr 
manner. Alcesti for Alcestis, is rather referable to the French 
Alceste, Tusculum, for Tusculanum, or the Tusculan villa of 
Cicero, is common. We have retained the Homeric forms of 
many early Greek names, and with propriety ; but in the names 



' JEneidos, which the Doctor mentions as an archaism, occurs as late 
as Charles II. 

" Down go the Iliads, down goes the ^^neidos." — Anon. Poem, 
where the old form Iliads is also observable. OdysseSf or Odysseit, was 
afterwards improved into Odyssey, which Mr. Mitford (ou hia system) 
would further improve into Odysset. 



of the republican timesi and in some barbarian ones, the Ionic 
dialect of Herodotus has betrayed us into a few errors, hardly 
worth correcting; as Timegenides (Herod, ix. 38, 86.) in Mit«- 
ford for Timagenidas, a Boeotian name ; Timoxeinus, in Mit- 
ford also (Herod, viii. 128) for Timoxenus; Ardjesfor Ardyas 
(as Pactyas and Marsyas) ; perhaps also Gygas and Candaulas 
(as Pheraulas). 

Misquotations. 

Errors in proverbial, and other trite quotations, are mor^ 
numerous than is generally supposed. Numbers employ, on 
every fitting occasion^ the pithy phrase ^^ Ex uno disce omnes,'' 
without in the least suspecting that they have committed the 
double sin of misquotation and misinterpretation. The word^ 
occur in the prelude to ^neas's tale of Sinon, £n. ii. 65. 

Accipe nunc Danaiim insidias, et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes : 

8Ci Danaos. The separation of the latter clause from its context 
has altered the immediate meaning of the passage; but the subr 
stitution of ex for ab has totally changed its purport. — That Sir 
Walter Scott should have fathered upon the same poet the half- 
line, " Maximus quae docuit Atlas,'* (-^n. i. 741, see notes to 
the Lay,) or that his alter idem, the author of Waverley, should 
have put into the mouth of his Highland chieftain the words, 
** Moritur, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos/' is not at all 
wonderful ; as the good people of Scotland are notoriously de- 
fipient in metrical knowledge — witness, among others, the Latin 
authors in Blackwood's Magazine, llie latter misquotation, 
however, is not peculiar to Scotland. Read, 

Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, coelumque 

Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos, /En. 781. 

Our excellent and ingenious friends of the Retrospective 
Review (No. vii. p. 131, note) speak of an individual 

Multorum mores hominum qui vidit, et urbes : 

— a very good verse, but not Horace's. A writer in the London 
Magazine, on the other hand, has marred all metre by convert- 
ing " Sed nunc non erat his locus/' (Hor. Art. Poet. 19) into 
'.' Non tunc erat illis locus." (Lond. Mag. No. xxiii. p. 472). 
Mr. Bland, in the notes to his Anthology, has committed a 
worse error, in substituting for the weiUknown sentiment, 
^' Heu, quanto minus est cum aliis versari, quam tui meminisse!" 
the tame '' Melius est tui memiuisse, quam cum aliis versari;" 
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a transformntion to vthxch we could produce a parallel — buf we 
U'ill not. — John Wesley, in Souther's biography, (Vol. li, p. 
66) quotes, as from Juvenal 

— — ■ Sensus communis in ilia 

Fortuna rarus : 

— a transposition originating in the same cause as that above 
quoted from the Retrospective Review — the convertibility of the 
metre. We might also remark upon some prevalent niistrans- 
laiions of common Quotations, as of the line of Horace '' Nul- 
lius addictus jurare m verba magistri/' which appears to be un- 
derstood as signifying *' not addicted to swear to (or assent im- 
plicitly to) the words (dogmas, ipse dixits) of any teacher ;" an 
mterpretation which agrees with Horace's meanings but not 
with his words, which it misrepresents in two places. Many a 
heretic in classics, ag^in, (to use the phrase of a periodical 
writer) translates Calvin's '^ horribile decretum/' '^ horrible de- 
cree f we are not quite sure that the Bishop of Winchester 
himself is not included in the number. But our recollection 
does not supply us with sufficient materials for a treatise on this 
subject. 

To the misquotations above cited, add, from a late Number 
of the Mooiing Chronicle, '' Jucunda atque idoneiv discere 
vitae.'' 

Specimens of Bombast. 
Lycophron thus versifies a well-known proverb : 

(is voXKoi ^etXtvg xa) Sexao'Tga/cov irorm 
liiaw xvXlvln fAolgoi vafifir^oop ^porolg. p. 34. Meurs* 
Valerius Flaccus somewhere panegyrises a skilful butcher 

quo non prsestantior alter 

Pinguia letifera perfringere colla securi. 
Thus Claudian improves upon Homer and Virgil : 
Non, mi hi centenis resonent si vocibus ora, 
Multifidusque mat centum per pectora Phoebus, 
Acta Probi narrare queam. De Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 56. 

After these, our modem specimens may perhaps pall upon 
the appetite. 

■ the bulky chief o'ertums. 

And Heaven, with heel of quick elation, spurns. 

Brooke's Constantia, 
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In the same, a perplexed monarch summons a council. 

The sage^ the bearded pillars of his state 
He calls, and privily unfolds bis fate. 

Wq have more to produce — but we must here refrain. 

Boinros. 



ADDENDA. 

Grecisms in Engluh WnHr$. 

Not all the oyntmients brought from Delo9 isle ; 

Nor from the confines pf seaven-headed Nile; 

Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have abodes — 

W. Browne's Pastorals, Betrosp. No. iii. p^ 156. 

So in Southey's Roderick : 

■ ■ all day long 

Among the hills they travelled silently, 
Till when the stars were settings at what hour 
The breath of heaven is coldest, they de^rcried 
Within a lonely grove the appointed fire, 8cc. 

Jeremy Tayl%r speaks pf being '' confined into a prison/' 
This writer also makes frequent transitions from the singular 
to the plural, somewhat after the manner of the Greeks-— 
an idiom visible also in the Old Testament* In the original 
poetry of Dryden many classical idioms, as well as allu- 
sions, occur; a peculiarity owing to his habit of translation 
from the classics. This propensity would perhaps have been 
more fully developed in his projected epic. There is a line in 
the Absalom and Achitophel which sounds like a literal trans- 
lation from the Latin : 

snatcb'd in early time 

By unequal fates, and Providence's crime : 

a line otherwise remarkable for the Miltonian elision (an instance 
of which occurs also in Cowlc/s Davideis) and for the irrever- 
ence of the expression, which is less visible in a Latin garb — 

Coelicolftm culpa, fiatis^ue ereptus iniquis. 

Since the paragraph on Misquotations was written, we have 
noticed another variation of the Virgilian proverb — Ab uno disce 
omnia. 

VOL. XXIV. C/. Jl NO. XLVIU. £ C 
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Babyloniadoi Fragmentum. 

'^E^ri fMtX* offwirw iyx^ WXfcof iigila xoXm^^ 

Staro fiouXtiovTiSf Jhreog iriKKo$ iwifiativ. 
Axulxx Bi) Kvpo^ iFgoo'tffii extnrot, lyyi^ iSrra* 

Jijioi* ^ ^vXaxeTCTf vnoAvrt^f oAxp f avrwy^ 
[Pietratf ^g xateSiovctv SoXip Iv) «'oXXp 
bSyo/Sapffuoyre^y rfi^fo'cri rr XaTysoio'f 
'Poo-tat ^oiXKglji<ri t hrtrpeiiriovci iriJXpo^iv,* 
Arrreo^ axKnilg' ret ii iraVTa ii/a, !cr(r* iii^vyiica, 
Bufi^vixi* pia /xffv argarw mki<ra, pAi ii xeo^d; 
"Exvipa-^f aXXji ii rrpelfu poov Eu^pifreiOm 

Toy S* awaimfiifuvo^ v^l^i} Xa>£aios aiiM^M^r 
KcCi ri ftfltX' ivicvra o'oi. reXso'co, ody tiyfxa Swpcpy, 
*^4XXa xao'iyyiTTOU 6vi/Mp§o$y & rt fts fijfti^ 
rijgai ve^, vofleeiy*^ o-iw v^g jXoXa iriinra irhrpinLTo 
*H(jJVf oSSi Ti yi}Tifi)^ XP^^V ^'^ IpAreiy^^ 
Sxiivi[ji,ei\ ouS* ifjS^^ IgixuSeo;, oXXd ftoX* Aifi 
*-<4XX:5^o<fl'iv Irep^JijjXfy tc^ Si ^ayr* ayixepce 
XaX^otloov fiei(n\t6s' Toy /tey xravsv oivofieip€voof, 
Aivoip efjJ h Secr/xoicr* xaTla';^fTO* yyy 8i ju^^ij ce 
El(rg^uyoy tw jxoi iaviuv ^iXoy^ oinrorg wgcorov 
^7fta ^6oy j8X6\|/a</xi Na^vaSlov jSao-tX^Of . 

Toy S' ^ftei/Brr' girtrra ftiyo^ Kupou jSacriXijoj* 
3/19 ftoi TauT ayo^ive, ^/Xo^, ^peclr oit yjip eyi ce 
"Oxfiou T6, wXourou re, xa) vji^eripoio So/xoio 
Molpav ep^ovra TJoijxr tJ ftij davurov jxoi m<r7r€. 

P. fr. 



' From 11. K. 420. 

■ ■' ■ iroXvxXifTot iirixovpot. 
Eu^ovo-if Tfcwly yap iTTerpaircovo't fuXao-ffinu 
^ For luS-^uTh, 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 



Is our last Number^ under the head of <' Oriental Literature/ 
(p. 181.) we gave some account of three publications^ the works 
of Major Stewart^ Professor of Eastern Languages at the East 
India College, near Hertford, reserving for the present Number 
a brief notice of his *^ Introduction to the Anvari Soohyly of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify/' This work, published early in the pre- 
sent year, (1821) is a quarto volume, very handsomely printed 
by Bulmer, containing above 112 pages,^ of which d2 are wholly 
in the Persian character, being the text of the seventh chapter 
of Hussein Vaizls celebrated Anvari Soohyly. Six pages are 
devoted to the Arabic text of the corresponding section in the 
'' Kalila Dumna,'' which we must consider as a vahiable addi- 
tion, that work being rare, and above one thousand years old. 
Of the Persian text Major Stewart gives a translation as literal 
as b necessary for the student, and consistent with the correct- 
ness or elegance of our language, and he has added tables and 
an analysis of the Arabic words. In his preface our ingenious 
translator remarks, that, with the exception of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, no book has perhaps undergone so many versions as the 
Kalila Dumna, or Pilpay's Fables: *'it exists,*' says he, *' in 
all the known languages of the world, but is now universally ac- 
knowledged to have been originally written in Sanscrit, and is* 
named Puncha TarUra!* Early in the sixth century it appears 
to have been translated from the Sanscrit into Pehlevy, or an- 
cient Persian, and in the eighth century, from Pehlevy into 
Arabic, by Abd Allah Ibn Almokuffa, a Persian who had be- 
come a convert to the Mohammedan religion* From the Ara- 
bic it was next translated into Persian by Abu al: Maoly Nasir 
Allah, and from his version the celebrated scholar Hussein 
Vaiz Kashify composed the work entitled Anvari Soohyly, or 
the '^ Light of Canopus,'' containing, besides a very flowery 
and beautiful preface, fourteen chapters, each inculcating some 
moral lesson or system of politics. Hussein Vaiz florished in 
the fifteenth century. The seventh book or section, which 
Professor Stewart has here selected for the use of his pupils,, 
treats '^ on circumspection and deliberation, and on the means 
of effecting an escape from the machinations of enemies, by 
stratagem/' In the last number of our Journal we strongly 
Recommended ta students of the Arabic and Persian languages^ 
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this fourth and latest work of the Professor ; yet, as we have 
jutt heard with surprise, a writer under the signature of Gukhin 
has published in the Asiatic Journal for September or October 
last, a criticism on Professor Stewart's translation, presenting 
at the same time bis own ; but in what degree he is qualified 
to censure or correct others, will best appear on reference to 
an article published in the Asiatic Journal of this month, (No- 
vember) where an Orientalist, who assumes the title of Mmmf, 
undertakes to prove that in the small space of ten lines, as trans- 
lated by Gulchin, there are no less than eighteen errors; at 
which rate his versioo of the whole chapter would furuidi 
many hundreds. ^ 

We shall next proceed to notice the " Rudiments of Bengali 
Grammar/' published in August of the present year, (1821) 
by another ingenious member of the East India College, ae^r 
Hertford ; Graves Chamney Hau^hton, M. A. Professor of 
Sanscrit and Bengali. This work is comprised in a quairto vo^ 
lume of nearly COO pages, beautifully printed ; and on the autho- 
rity of two or three acquaintances, whom a long residence ii^ 
])engal, diligent study, and colloquial practice of the language, 
have rendered competent judges, we venture to affirm, that Mr.. 
Haughton has executed his task with considerable skill ; and 
the importance of this Grammatical Treatise will be fully mani- 
fest, when we consider, (in the words of our author's preface) 
'' that the Ben^'-rli is the vernacul?.r dialect of five and twenty 
millions of British subjects, of whom, perhaps, not above a 
fourth part is able to spe .k any other language." 

In a future number of t' i:; Journal we shall call our readers' 
attention to the ^^ Specimen Catalogi Codicum Mss. Orienta- 
lium Bibliothecas Academiae Lugduno-Batavie," of which, 
though published in December of the last year, (1820) a copy 
has only reached us three or four days ago ; and we shall there^ 
fore content ourselves on the present occasion, with mentioning, 
that it is the work of Mr. Hamaker, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Leyden, where the volume, containing 
above 270 pages, quarto, was printed. However short the space 
of time that this work has been in our possession, we are enabled 
to pronounce it a rich treasure of Eastern Literature — the title 
above quoted has sufficiently explained the nature of its subject* 
In this '^ Specimen" the learned Professor has examined and 
described twelve of the precious works selected from the nume«» 
rous Eastern Manuscripts preserved at Leyden* Those twelve 
are Arabic. The titles and copious extracts are given in tb^ 
original language, and faithfully translated. ISiographical noticies 
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t>F the authors, and a multiplicity of historical, geographical, 
philological, end criticd illustrations, evince how admirably Mr, 
Hamaker is qualified for th^ great task which he has undertaken. 
** Si vita viresque supersint, totum aliquando Codicum Orienta- 
lium Caftalogum, pari exomatum cura atquc expolitum, tibi tra- 
dere dedrevi," 8cc. (p. vi.) We learn from the prefoce, (p. vii.) 
that under the auspices of Professor Hamaker, a young and 
highly accomplished Orientalist, one of his pupils, named Uylen- 
broek, proposed to publish in the year 1821, a description cf 
the province of Irak Agemi, or Parthia, derived from Eastern 
authors. We shrll close tiiis article with the mention of a letter 
btely received from one of our correspondents in Bengal, who 
informs us, that a very curious work on the religion and super- 
stitions of those extraordinary Indian sects, called Jeynes and 
Boodbists, may shortly bo expected from the pen of Colonel 
William Francklin, who has devoted particular research to the 
subject of serpent worship, which appears to have prevailed ia 
most regions of the world : also to cavern and temple worship. 
Colonel Francklin has long been known and deservedly esteemed 
as the ingenious author of ^ Travels in Persia,** the '^ History 
of Shah Aulum," and an '* Essay on the Plain of Troy/' He 
has also composed a '' Dissertation on the ancient city of Pali* 
bothra,'' and other interesting works. 



OBSERVATIONS 

On some Remarks in the last No* of the Museum 



/ / 



Criticum. 



I BBG leave to offisr, throagh the medium of your 
publication, a few cursory observations on an article 
headed E. H. Barker O. T. N., which graces the last 
Number of that recently resuscitated work, the Museum 
Criticum, and which, from its dictatorial and arrogant tone, 
evidently emanates from a junta, in their oWn opinion at 
least, pntclarorum hominum ac primorum signiferumque. Its 
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want of modesty^ however, though its leading, is not its 
worst feature. The temper and the feelings, in which it 
originated, may be clearly deduced from the opening para- 
graph ; which, in itself, independently of the circumstance 
Siat tbis periodical is under the direction of hpreux chevalier 
of criticism, (not to hazard the conjecture that the article 
in question proceeded from him,) is far more illiberal and 
ungentlemanly than any tiling, which has been laid to 
the charge of " Messrs. Surges and Barker/' 

That it may lose none of its force, I quote it at length :— 
^ Our attention has been called to the following passage of 
a popular and entertaining work, called ' Peter's Letters to 
his jkinsfolk:' the author speaking of the Literatare of 
Edinburgh, says, ' Mr. D — , the Professor of Greek, has 
published several little things in the Cambridge Clanical 
Kesearches, and is certainly very much above the common 
run of scholars.' Vol. I. p. 168. What ' the conunon ran 
of scholars ' at Edinburgh may be, we know not ; but y^t 
Mr. D — is, the world has had some opportunity of learning, 
from a work, which he calls a continuation of Dalzefs Coi* 
lectanea Graca. Our only wish is to contradict most 
positively the assertion, that he has ever been a contributor, 
small or great, to this publication. How such a strange 
mistake originated, we cannot form the least conjecture." 

Would any one have expected that so trifling an error 
in Peter's Letters, of which there can be no doubt Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is wholly innocent, should be seized with 
such avidity for the unworthy purpose of being rendered 
subservient to an unhandsome reflection on the work of a 
contemporary scholar, and this too by men, who appesd to 
*' the uniform tenor of their writings and their lives" in 
proof of their gentlemanly character ? Having occasionally 
observed this gentleman's name in the Classical Journal, I can 
readily believe that this circumstance alone would be amply 
suflScient to provoke the above-cited splenetic effusion. It 
is scarcely credible that only a single page should intervene 
before we arrive at professions and protestations, such as 
the following : — ^* From all asperity of criticism, and indeed 
front the censure of contemporaries we have abstained altoge* 
ther, as not calculated to advance the real purpose of the 
undertaking. If in any instance we have inadvertently 
suffered a sentence or a word to escape us, which could give un^ 
eariness to any one, we feel sincere regret. To oppose ot 
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discourage the writings of other scholars has been directly the 
reverse of our intention! IT If this amiable and inoffensive 
tone be not the mere picia tectoria lingua^ we shall doubtless 
find in the sncceeding Number a suitable apology to Pro* 
lessor Dunbar^ for this wanton and unprovoked attack. 

Leaving to Mr. Barker the explication of the mysterious 
initials O. T. N*, and to this .writer the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his vapid joke upon the subject^ I proceed to notice 
an assertion equally hasty and positive^ and equally unwar- 
jranted, with man^, that occur in the few pages devoted 
to this siribject m the Mm, Crit. Mr. Barker having 
been introdneed as the author of that ** extraordinary'' 
Pamphlet^ (a very convenioit and ambiguous epithet^) 
entitled Aristarchus Anti^Blomfiddianus, it is remarked : — 
'' But with (he bitterness of his wrath^ for which he 
cannot find a semblance of provocation, we have no wish to 
meddle/' That Mr. Barker has found, not indeed '' the 
semblance/' but many real causes, of provocation, I am 
convinced will be readily admitted by all, who have given^ 
his book an^ttentive and unbiassed perusal ; and in favor 
of this opinion a strong presumption may be derived from 
the confessedly unprecedented circumstance of an elaborate 
reply having immediately appeared in the Quarterly Review^ 
expressly in vindication of the person, against whom the 
Aristarchus was directed. It may perhaps be a subject of 
regret to those^ who are disposed to regard Mr. Barker's 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of literature with the 
favor and consideration, which they so eminently deserve, 
that his answer should not have be^ framed with that at- 
tention to politeness and refinement, which characterise the 
compositions of more designing writers ; who thus evade 
all charges of personal animosity and uncharitable motives, 
by appealing to their mild and gentlemanly and polished 
phrases. The facts, however, which Mr. Barker has stated 
remain unrefuted, and he has merely spared his readers the 
trouble of affixing the terms of reprobation. 

An ** extraordinary" exemplification of the figure termed 
Anacoluthon occurs in the course of this brilliant apostrophe 
to Mr. Barker and the Aristarchus. We are first told that 
the extracts given in the Reviews, '' have been sufficient to 
satisfy the world respecting the taste, the feeling, and the 
scholarship ot Aristarchus, and have at once succeeded in pro-* 
euring him a notoriety, which he had been so many years la* 
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boniif to achieye in Tain/' Then comes die fimshing strdie to 
diis tuude, as follows :— *^^ And as it conceros (he interests of 
society, that danders should not be vented with imponity, 
we have thought fit to hold up these personages for one 
moment to the public view, and then dismiss them into their 
natural obscurity for ever/' Now, if the Beviews have al- 
ready succeeded in procuring Mr. Barker a '' notoriety," 1 
cannot see on what grounds these gentlemen can beentttkd 
to the merit of introducing him to the public ; unless that 
Mr. Barker's previous ** notoriety," being infinitely anall 
compared with that, which the notice of so celd^roted a 
puWcation as the Mm. Crit. will undoiibtodly pro- 
cure him, may be neglected in the calculation. But a ^tiffi- 
culty still remains. By what magic spells is so ^' notorious" 
a character to become thus suddenly evanescent, and he 
lo.tf«revertothep«bUc view? Thi8uitru!yad,g«««»- 
tkee nodus. 

The slanders alluded to are specified as ** okarges against 
us, ^that is, against the whole body corporate of contributors 
to Uie Mus. Crit.) of wflful plagiarism, of bad faith, and of 
midignity towards contemporaries." Tbene charges, if I am 
not mistaken, have been alleged against one individnal 
alone, who, by his insufferable snperci^ousness, has beoome 
deservedly obnoxious to scholars both at home, and abroad : 

iuutet Sfyya^ctffP ^fuA* a Sat/jMoir, Kovh)s ivSpav, iS/S«^ey : and of 

whom it may with truth be said, 

Kal ol &e) iptfuia x^A^ ttot) piv) xiifjfrM. 

The charge of plagiarism prefeiTed ct^ainst C. J. B. by 
Mr. 6. Surges, was founded on coincideacos equally strik- 
ing with those, which induced the former to brin^ forward 
a similar allegation against Stanley ; tiie o&ly di£erence in 
the two cases being this, that C. J. B. is alive to publidi 
his vindication in tl^ pages of the Mus, Crit., while po<Mr 
Stanley, slg avayxviv Satju^oW aftyfuivog, is effectually precluded 
fi-om uttering a syllable in refutation of his accuser, and 
therefore " must submit to his fate." (Vide Mus. Crit. No. 
vii. p. 497.) C. J. B.'s logic with respect to his attack upon 
Stanley^ is perfectly applicable, mutatis mutandis, to iSx. 
6. Burges : — " The literary property of numerous emeada* 
tions is a question not unworthy of investigaticm ; and, if it 
turn out that they do in fact belong to Porson, or Burges, 
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or Butler^ ot 0obree> and not to C. J. B.^ no blame can 
fairly attach to the person^ who proves it**' 

The acaisation against Mr. Barker and other writers in 
the Classical Journal, of a continued course " of insolence 
and detraction" towards the conductors of the Mus. Crit., 
may gain credence with those» who are content to receive 
assertion for argument. A sufficient refutation of this 
chaise, which is not now urged for the first time, has already 
appeared in the. 46th Numbar of 'Jiat woric. As a constant 
jeader of the Journal, in none of its contributors have I 
detected any symptoms^ ^ the «puit attributed to them by 
this genus irritabile : and least of ail in Mr. Barker, against 
wbom the ire of this tremendous battery is priacipaUy di- 
rected. In the stricturefi, which -he look the liberty of 
ofiering to the public on Dr. Blomfield and Professor 
Monk's Editions, bis objections were stated in an uniform^ 
temperate and candid style, equally removed from hyper-^ 
critical ceosorioasness, and degrading adulation. That a 
scholar of Mr. Barker's prdSsMiiid eruditimi ^and exteosive 
research shonld discover omissjons and maccuracies in the 
writings of one, who confesses that '' he has lived for soi- 
veral years in an obscure CJoontry-Parisfay at a considerable 
distance from any library, and with a very imperfect col* 
lection of critical works ;" attd again, that ^' for the last ten 
years he has only been able to lodL into critical works 1^ 
JUs and starts, as he could find a spare half4iour," (Mus. 
Crit. Ko. vii. p. 505-6.) cannot be regarded as greatly 
surprising. The mysterious part of the case is, on what 
groands a writer, who pleads these manifold disadvantages, 
is to be considered infallible, or on what principle of justice 
and propriety Mr. Barker is to foe denounced as a detractor 
and a slanderer, for supplying his defects and correcting his 
eriroris, or still farther, why the Classical Journal, one de- 
partment of which publication avowedly consists of ^* Cri- 
ticisms on new Editions of the Classics,'' should not be 
the medium for conveying these animadversions to the 
public ? 

To conclude. The information sifted from the principal 
University Bookseller, and detailed wifli such exultation, 
respecting the sale of the Classical Journal, is clearly de- 
cisive of that character for deoomm and gentlemanly 
feeling, which these writers so exclusively arrogate to 
themselved. It is in itseff too coi^^nptible to deservae ^any 
comments ; and theidbre, wifli ^nany apriogtea to yowr 
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readers '' for baving devoted even a single page to mcfa 
unworthy subjects," I subscribe myself 

MAAAHBHS. 



AMERICAN PRIZES. 



It has been observed that the progress of arms and arts hai 
been from East to West. From Chaldapa^ ^gyp^ ^u^d Pales* 
tine it proceeded to Greece, then to Italy. France stood for a 
time on the pinnacle of military and literary fiime, and has beea 
htely rivalled by this country* How soon the American world 
may succeed to those high distinctions, we must leave to &c 
course of events, and to the records of future history.' Certain it 
is that North America has within these few years risen high ia 
military exertions by sea and land. Whatever jealousy may exist 
in this country on account of those symptoms of greatness in 
arms, we must all rejoice at the attempts made by the Ameri* 
cans to deserve some credit in art and science. We hail with 
pleasure the improvements making in their colleges in classical 
knowledge, in the litera humaniores. One of our Corre- 
spondents ill America has sent us two publications, containing 
prize compositions in prose and verse, in Latin and English, 
by the youths of New England, educated at Boston Public 
School. What adds to the credit of both masters and pupils is, 
that, as we understand, the latter are not so old as those^ who 
leave our Public Schools for the University. 

We shall produce a specimen of their JL^tin Poetry ; and take 
the liberty of adding a few hints for the improvement of their 
style, which we shall record with pleasttre on some future oc- 
casion. 



PROSERPINA RAPTA^ 

AUCTORB BSNJAMINE BRI6HAM. 

** Quo fugisy ah ! miseraro, demens Proserpina, matrem f 
Heu ! Qunquamne licet te rursvs visere ? nunquam 
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Maternis dabitur natam complectier ulnis ? 

Te magno frustra clamavi pressa dolore r 

Te frustra repetcns, lustravi devia montis : 5 

Claris te facibus caecae pertempora noctis, 

Te, dum saxa volant ruptis e faucibus MinXf 

Nunquam cessavi dilectam quaerere rap tarn ! 

O utinam liceat mihi te, carissima, rursus 

Aspicere his oculis, visuque levare dolorem !"— * 10 

Fundenti passis has crinibus ore querelas, 

Fulgens in summa Cyanes jam cernitur unda 

Zona, auro late distincta, et splendida gemmis; 

Qua solita est dim semper Proserpina cingi. 

Cum campis Siculis, magna stipante caterva, IS 

Floribus implebat calathos, gremiore ferebat^ 

Aut variis ibat sertis omata capillos. , 

Nescia quid timeat, ** Ditem nunc/' inquit, ''adibo» 

Accident proli si quis mibi casus amatae" — 

Phira locuturas vox nunc pervenit ad aures, ^0 

** Diva Ceres, o siste gradum, te cuncta docebo'^-<~ 

Hisque Arethusa Deam compellat vocibus ultro ; 

''Diva Ceres, laetis oneras quae frugibus arva, 

Cinctaque per campos incedis tempora spicis. 

Nunc habitat Stygii Proserpina regna tyranni, 25 

Atque parat vinclo mox se sociare jugali. 

Connubiis aliquam voluit sibi jungere Pluto 

Jamdudum ; at sprevit connubia quaeque Dearum ; 

Nam visu horrendus, sed mente ferocior extat. 

Jam Rex Tartareus subitas impulsus in iras, 30 

Quadrijugo vehitur curru, roedioque furore 

In campis subito florentibus adstitit Ennae; 

Inter Sicanias ibat quo tempore Nymphas 

Narcissum virgo croceum Proserpina carpeps. 

Ut stetit hie, Cereris defixit lumina natae ; 35 

Cumque diu spissis sese Deus abdidit umbris^ 

Irruit, et frustra clamantem viribus aufert. 

Ingenti mugiit tellus percussa tridenti. 

Nee mora quin dextra laevaque dehiscere coepit : 

Tum rapta gaudens Pluto desceiidit ad umbras. 40 

At resonat magnis pulsus plangoribus aether, 

£t fugiunt Nymphae pavidis terroribus actae.'^ 

Sic efata Arethusa, Ceres sed protinusalma 

His dictis Divum spatiosa ad limina tendit, 

£t sic alloquitur Superumque hominumque parentem : 45 

*' O Pater omnipotens, jam supplicis annue votis : 

Te facilem praebe, miseramque ulciscere matrem ! 

Oro te, liceat, si quid pia numina prosint, 

Plutoni fceleris raeritas expendere psnas^ 
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Qui mibi per facinus rapuit sub Tartam natatn ; 50 

£t jubeas miseras salvam nuncreadere matri." — 

Haec ubi dicta> sinum lacrymis implevit obortb ; 

Sed contra Cercrem alloquitur nox Jupiter almam : 

'* Cara Ceres, tandem oimium depone dulorem^ 

Atquc illas vultu lacrymas absterge decoro. 55 

Tu descciide Erebi ad sedet, noctemque profundam, 

Tartareumquc jube regem tibi reddere natam : 

llli iterum liceat vesci vitalibus auris T 

Non invita Ceres patris pnccepta facessit, 

Tartareas intrat sedes; Ditique proptnquat. GO 

** Hue venio mandata ferens tibi regis Olympi, 

Qui natam voluit mecum conscendere terras : 

Imperat hoc fieri Divuin pater atqoe homioum rex/'-** 

Jam superas Cereris soboles venisset adaurasy 

Ni forte Ascalaphus funesto piodidit ore, 6B 

Decerpta ex ramis, fatalia pondera^ mala I 

i*^am poterat terras conscendere, dummodo oullas 

Contigerit dapes virgo Plutonis in umbris. 

Spes reditus misers matri jam deficit omnis : 

'* Ah ! iterum/' dixit, '/ fletus efTuHdere cogor, 70 

Sed frustra ; magnum regem jam detiique adibo !'^ ^ 

Adstitit ante pedes patn^ supplexque doiores 

Narrate et auxilium precibus TOtisque precatur. 

Non sinit ire preces incassum Jupiter sequus: 

*' In terris, aliquot vivat Proserpina menses/ 75 

Inquit, " et infernis totidem sub sedibus Orci." 

We M^ish to suggest to the young candidates for poetical 
fame, that a verse should not begin with a spondee closing the 
sense, as in No. 1. p. 41. — SiBvis^ Ftmdis^ 

A short final vowel should not be followed by a Mrord begin- 
ning with sc, sp, sq, st^ as No. 1. p. 45. — jistraa stater am — 
No. 2. p. 41. — tempora spicis ; 44. semina spargens — glacude 
strinxit. 

The enclitic should follow the first word of a clause ; hence 
we would propose a correction in No. 2. p. 44« On this aub- 
jecl we beg to refer to the Classical Journal, Fol. ix. p. 589. 

In English Poetry it is scarcely necessary to guard the young 
writers against defective rhymes ; of which we observe several 
instances. 
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ON THE ELEAN INSCRIPTION. 



«, * 



In one of jour late numbers, I perceive that a correspoii««r 
dent has given another interpretation of my Olympian in- 
scription, miscalled, as I now understand, the Elean. [t mayt 
perhaps give some satisfaction to your readers to know its\ 
history, and that it was found at Olympia by a Greek, to whomt 
I had given a commission to enquire for such treasures among 
the peasants and laborers of Aniilalhi. One of these, after a 
flood, found several articles of bronze, a helmet, a cauldron, and 
some inscribed plates. The former were brought to me, and 
the latter, supposed to be useless, as exhibiting characters 
which nobody could read, were left behind to be sold to a 
brazier. 1 dispatched a messenger immediately to the spot, 
who traced the bronzes up the valley of the Alpheius, to the 
shop of the brazier at Karit^na. The other pieces, which the 
owner would not believe could interest me, were described as 
broken and corroded, but they were inscribed, and may remain 
there yet, as I had not the means of sending again. On m^^ 
return to England I endeavoured, in vain, to persuade several 
gentlemen to undertake an excavation at Olympia, where doubt- 
less an invaluable treasure has been preserved by the deposit of 
the rivers Cladeus and Alpheius, and I had secured the friend- 
ship of the Agas of Lalla, who were then the independent lords 
of the country. ^ The scheme was treated as visionary, and eveh 
my inscription, except with a few, was for some time in danger 
of passing for a forgery. In the mean time the revolution has i 
put an end to all future hopes of discovery ; for if the Greeks 
triumph, no government of theirs would ever permit an exca- 
vation by the Franks. — I shall conclude by expressing my as-*, 
tonishment that it has never occurred to any of the interpreters 
of this inscriptfion, to look at any common map of the Pelopon- 
nesus for the state or city which was most likely to have enter- 
ed into a treaty with Elis. They would surely have found thaj^ 
the assistance of the ETFAOIOl would have been of as little con-** 
sequence to the Eleans as that of the Hivites, while they musl^ 
have seen that the very next city on the bank of the river was 
Henea, to the ruins of which the bronze returned in the hands 
of the brazier of Karit^na. They might then have been induced 
to look at the original, an impression of which I have now 
before me, where &y would have found their T to have beeB> 
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a P, leaning it is true to the rights but exactly like the second 
letter in line 4, and forming, with its adjuncts, the word 
EPFAOIOIS. This is so like the ^* Heraeans," particularly 
when the digamma is pronounced in the English fashion, that I 
have never been able to account for the necessity of hunting up 
into existence an obscure and distant village in order to create 
a fresh difficulty. Possibly some learned doctor w31 discover 
that there is no instance of the F in such a situation ; but these 
fancies, which may pass in regard to printed books^ are con- 
tradicted by inscriptions every day, and this would not be the 
only word in the present inscription which appears in a new 
shape, should such an objection be offered* 

Naples, Nov. 20, 1821. WILLIAM GELL. 



sr 



On the confessed Plagiarisms and convicted Falsehoods 
of Charles James Blomfield^ bi/ George 

BURG£3« 



After the lapse of more than five years from the pablicatioii 
of the 6th, the 7th Number of the " Museum Criticum, or 
Cambridge Classical Researches/' has at length appeared. 
Farturiunt monies : nascetur — ridiculus mus : which the Re- 
viewer, in that Journal, of Bland's Anthology/ would per- 
haps thus translate. 

The mountains groan with more than usual throes ;. 
When, (laughter all,) a mouse pops out its nose. 

It were well, however, for the character of the author of 
the article facetiously headed, " Supposed Plagiarisms. 
Mr. George Burges/' (as if^ truly, G. B. were the supposed 
plagiarist) should C. J. B., the coitfessed plagiarist, ex- 
cite uo worse feelings than that of contempt for his talents 
iu penning the weakest defence, that ever disgraced a 
hopeless cause ; where, to bolster up a falling reputation, 
recourae has been had to deliberate falsehoods* 
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The charge of plagiarism, acknowledged in some instan- 
ces» and effectaally disproved in two alone, is nothing 
when compared wiUi that now boldly thrown in the teeth 
of C. J. B., and to which I dare him to reply, if he can. 
Nor let him deceive himself, with more success than he 
can deceive others, by his threatened silence. It is true 
that, like Friar Bacon's brazen head, he has spoken once, to 
speak no more ; yet speak again he shall, unless he is wil- 
ling to have it said of him, that debilitaius aique abjectus 
conscientfa convicitis conticuit. 

To those who are not conversant with the facts, it will 
be necessary, etnd to those who are, amusing, to read a 
recapitulation of the points alleged against the unfortu- 
nate culprit. 

Be it known, then, that, on various occasions, I kindly 
cautioned C. J. B. against the indulgence of the habit, to 
which be was terribly addicted, of plagiarism. But 
iBnding all gentle and delicate admonitions useless, I 
deemed it necessary to expose ^t full length a portion of 
Jiis numerous pilferings. And as the offender had, on every 
possible occasion, expressed his abhorrence of similar ini-^ 
quity, in words equally strong, applied either to the living or 
iJie dead, I felt I was only following his own steps by adopt- 
ing similar language towards himself. It seems, however, 
that C J. B. oAAflov IcLTpog^ clvtos IXxeo-iy fipvoov, a quack to others, 
though himself one sore, has, like some maniacs, seen in the 
person of his best, though severest physician, his deadliest 
enemy. For to an aberration only of intellect, can one in 
charity attribute the egregious folly of compromising Ins 
character for at least a common share of veracity. 

Before entering on his defence of particular instances ot 
plagiarisms, C. J. B. thus expresses himself: *' Where 
plagiarism is laid to the charge of a scholar, the only thing 
he can do is, to deny the accusation ; and if the number or 
nature of the instances alleged be such as to preponderate 
against his assertion, he must submit to his fate. I wish 
to premise, that where I am compelled to have recourse to 
simple asseveration, I make it upon the honor and goof} 
faith of a scholar and gentleman ; and, having done so, its 
reception must be such as my readers diink fit to give it/' 

Although an objection might fairly be taken to the justice 
of that course of defence, which relies upon a flat denial^ 
as the only means of repelling an accusation, supported by 
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circamstantial evidenceof an unexceptioiiablenaiiire,7et,im« 
willing to press C. J. B. too hard» I will pwe him the benefit 
of his own rule, and consent that (he whole question shall 
turn upon the Quantity of credence due to his naked assert 
tions. But nntortonaltdy ttiis boasted pledge of honor and 
good faith will not stand the test of a strict scrutiny ; and 
C. J. B. must be content to find in the sink of dishonor 

In ike lowed deep a lower deep. 

In one of the counts of the indictment, C. J. B« i« accused 
of putting forth as his own, in theMus. Crit, No. ii. p. 189^ 
an emendation of Eurip. Iph. A. 1242, wl^h I had hmf 
before published in my Appendix to Uie Troadea^ p. 139. 
To this C. J. J3. replies^ '^ 1 am not ashamed to meet this 
charge by stating the real fact. But I am afi;aid 1 shaD not 
mend matters by confessing, that I had nevor read the 
Appendix. I never could get beyond the two first pages 
of it, as the present state of mv copy, Unviolated by the 
paper-knife, suflSciently testifies.' 

What the real fact is, which C. J. B. is not ashamed to 
state, unless it be the ccHifession of wilful plagiarism, I 
leave to his ingenuity to explain ; although, 1 fear^ eum hh 
geniwn propter vim sceleris manifesti atque dtprehim$i Seficiei. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so greedy o2 disgrace, that, to the eon* 
fessed guilt of plagiarism, be will graiiiiitously heap upon 
himself the ignoriiny of falsehood ? And coes he really so 
soon forget his cwn writings, in bis hot hrxte t3 transcribe 
those of ethers ? or, carried away by his lovo of sneers, is 
he so little studious of truth as not to know^ 'hat, while he 
thus professes even his present ignorance of the contents of 
my Appendix beyond the 2d page, he has actually quoted 
that very Appendix beyond that lu'^kless 2d pr-ge, twice in 
his notes on the S. c. Th. p. 187. and 188. ed. 1. and once 
in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xlii. p. 337? 

Had C. J. B. been but moderately read in Euripides, be 
could never have exposed himself to the application of a 
bitter sarcasm, in thus appealing to his paper-knife fer the 
truth of his assertions. But, accustomed as he is to use 
editions like those of the present occupier of Barneses 
professorial chair, it is no wonder that he found not ^^ 
words of the Tragedian, and, unassisted by the published 
or Mss. notes of others, caught not the sentiment se 
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forcibly depicted hi flie sneer of Theseas, who, to the excul-« 
patory language of Hippolytus, 



Would HuUike walk cimld tpeak, thai they might teU^ 
For well thiy know, if I have baseness shown^ 



replies. 



Els rohi iup<6yovs ftdprvpas ^eiSycis ffo^wsl 
Th 8* Ifryoy e2 \^yw at /iifi^ci KoxSy, 

Wisely tbou fieest to tongoeless witnesses ; 

The deed, too plainly speaking, proves thee base. 

With such a proof of a totat disregard to veracity, C. J*. B. 
may pledge his honor upon any point he pleases^ with6ut 
gaining the least credence^ except from his coadjutor, who^ 
deceived by the evidence of the uncut copy> has, in tibe 
Quarteriy nev. No. xlviii. valorously stepped forward the 
witless knight of plagiarists in distress. 

But to tbe last-named Theban a separate article will 
be devoted ; uidess, like Bentley in the controversy about 
j£sop's Fables^ kostem acriorem profligare contentusj ab im' 
pari pralio recedam indignabundus. 

To return Uien to C. J. B. 

He next asserts that, ^* previously to October, 181 0> the 
date of the publication of his first edition of die Prome- 
theus, he never saw one of the Person papers.'' 

Now in the preface to that very edition C. J. B. statei^ 
that he not only saw, but actuaHy extracted from the Per- 
son papers \i«iiatever related to iEschylus. His words are :-^ 

*^ In notis quadam sunt e Porsoni manu, cuius schedas ex ha" 
redihus ejus redemptas Collegium nostrum mini excutiendas con^ 
cessit ; ut, si quid in illis repertum esset ad Mschylum pertinent; 
id omne ad nanc editionem locupletandam et augendam decer^ 
perem** — ** Et ne diutius aliquis^ quam vellet, notis immoretur; 
dum Porsoni observationes quarit, has omnes — Uteris R. P* 
distinxi" 

That these very scheda are one and the same with the 
Person papers, is put beyond all doubt by an inspection of 
flie Porsoni Adversaria, p. 149-153, where are found aH 
the notes marked R. P. in the edition of C. J. B. 

With what face, then, dares C. J. B. say, that he never 
saw one of the Person papers till after the publication of hia^ 
Prometheus ? 

But, perhaps, he means that, as the notes of Porskm 
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OD the Tragedians were mostly written on the margins of 
varioas ediUons, he might have extracted the notes on M&- 
chylus, without having so much as seen those notes oni 
other authors, which he is accused of pilfering. 

If such be his meaning, mark how a plain tale shall set 
him down. 

At Prom. 1051. C. J. B. thus writes, '' Menander apnd 
Alexandr. inter Rhetoras ab Aldo editos. 1508. i. p. 578. 
indicatus a Porsono.'' 

Now this reference does not occur in any of the notes of 
Person, extracted from the editions lent to, and used by, 
C. J. B., and therefore could not be obtained from the 
papers relating to JSschylus only ; but it does occur in its 
proper place amongst the papers (p. 203.) relating to Me- 
nander, which he states he never saw. 

I said further^ that the whole of the Person papers were 
put into the hands of C. J. B. This is sufficiently proved 
by the words in the title-page of Porson's Adversaria, 
which, ^* ex $chedis manuscnpti$ Por^oni — deprompseruvt et 
ordinarunt, J. H. Monk. C. J. Blomfield f yet^ as C.J. B. 
says, he saw only a part of these papers, I will then answer 
this assertion, when I shall understand distinctly what part 
he did see. 

The third instance of falsehood, and that too of so un- 
fortunate a nature as to convict the Plagiarist out of his 
own mouth, even at the very moment when he is hoping 
to escape detection, is in his answer to the charge of pur- 
loining at Prom. 376. in Gloss, either from D'Orville*s 
Chariton, p. 416, or Person's Adversaria, p. 39, a quota- 
tion from Pausanias; ^^for whichy' says he, *' / was in- 
debted to Gronovius, Obs. ii. 11, to whom I refer" 

Now will it be believed that C. J. B., in that note^ does 
not, but that Person does, refer to Gronovius in the very 
passage, from which C. J. B. is charged with purloining, but 
which he says he never saw? 

Had he been wisely silent on this reference to Gro- 
novius, he might have obtained credence from those, 
who are unwilling to think that any scholar atid gentleman 
would deliberately say the thing that is not. 

Should C. J. B. here, as elsewhere, appeal to his third 
edition of the Prometheus, as containing the reference in 
question, to such an appeal justice must stop its ears. 
The charges were founded on the first and second editions^ 
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and by them alone can they be disproved. All be can at 
present do, is to piteously cry. 

No rioa£9 hand hath struck the bhw. 
But mine own arm hath laid me htw, 

I have now produced three distinct and incontrovertible 
proofs of the falsehoods of C. J. B., any one of which 
wonld weigh down with shame a man of ordinary feel- 
ings. But C. J. B. has too lofty a mind to jrield to valgar 
prejudices about the value of truth ; and, therefore, not only 
infringes its laws openly, but even delights in falsehoods by 
implication. Of ttiis an egregious instance may be found 
in the answer to the charge of pilfering the remarks on 
Nsofioukri in Prom. 470, from the notes of Hemsterhuis on 
Hesych. v.'Epyarlg: where C. J.B. states that, " in point of 
fact, he has referred in the Glossary to the Commentators on 
Hesychius." I reply that, in the first edition of the Prome- 
theus, no such reference is made at all ; and in the second, 
although the reference be made, in the delusive words, 
*' adjice Interpretes ad Hesych.," it is made without any 
mention of Hemsterhuis, and in such a way as to conceal 
the extent of the obligation to the learned Tiberius. 

To this class of falsehoods by insinuation I must attri- 
bute some observations of C. J. B. on my supposed pla- 
giarisms. 

He says, '^ In v. 26. of the Snpplices Mr. Burges inge- 
niously reads x^oy/st^ ; bnt does not mention that Pearson 
had proposed x'^vfouc." 

Had C. J. B. turned to the notes, he must have seen that 
I have mentioned x^oyjou^, as the reading of that unknowni 
scholar, whose emendations, preserved in various copies 
of ^schylus, are attributed to Auratus, CasaiAion, and 
Pearson. Further, had he deigned to read all the notes 
of that Editor, whom he finds fault with, he would have 
found at v. 858. the reasons why I preferred xdov/ou^, the 
reading which I am accused of neglecting to notice. 

From this constant inattention of C. J. B. to the notes 
of a scholar, whom he in vain attempts to prove as careless 
as himself, C. J. B. has stumbled upon another falsehood 
by implication, when he states that, in the discussion about 
the elision of i in the dative singular, I was not aware that 
Elmsley had been anticipated by Lobeck. For had he con** 
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suited the Addenda, be would have fonnd that i there le^ 
ferred to Lobeck, and that I advisedly used the expressimi^ 
" Litem primas composuit Elmsleius." Since Elmsley was 
the first to settle the dispute, which Lobeck first raised, by 
correcting most of the passives hostile to the supposed 
law of metrical language. Conversant as I may be sup- 
posed to be with Elmsley's articles in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. XVI. p. 428, I could scarce have been ignorant 
that Lobeck had discussed the question. Had I turned 
to Lobeck sooner, I should have discovered to whom C. JF. 
B., in the Quarterly Review, No. xviii. p. 960, was in- 
debted for the exception to ESmsley's canon. 

Again, it is hinted that, at Suppl. 46, 1 have been a pla- 
giarist on Jacobs' notes on the Antholog. Palat. p. 967* 
But if I believed that the epigram, which I there corrected, 
was first given in the ClassicalJoumal, I could not have 
known that the same correction had been made befixe by 
another scholar elsewhere. 

Further, it is insinuated that on Suppl. 191. I stole il^ 
from Sophianus. But when the authorities, on which the 
emendation rests, are given by me and not by Sophianus, 
it may be fairly supposed that, without his aid, I might have 
made the correction ; especially as my stodt of conjectures 
is known to be rather abundant than otherwise. 

Another futile attempt is made by C. J. B. to hook me 
into the number of Plagiarists; not because I have n^lect- 
ed to name the author, from whom I am supposed to have 
pilfered, but because the name has been actually given. 
Such an instance of the misapplication of the word pla- 
giarism, of the meaning of which C. J. B. seems to be igno- 
rant, although very conversant with the thing itself, is too 
facetious to be omitted. 

At Suppl. 20. I have printed nV av oSv x^P^* Bv^pom 
ftaA^ov T^o-^ a(pixolf^?doi, instead of rha youv, and added this 
note. '^ Sermonis Graeci ratio av omissum non sinit. Mecum 

facit Aristoph. Av.l37. 'rrolav rlv o5v ^hrr dv oUoir iviciXiv. Et 

Bl. (i. e. C. J. B.) ad S. c. Tb. 781. (read 701.) rlv £v ow." 
On which C. J. B. thus annotates : — 

'^ This is a curious instance of that strict observance of the 
suum cuiquCy upon which Mr. Bulges so clamorously insists. 
It is an old hackneyed trick with critics of a certain de- 
scription to propose an emendation as their own, and then to 
add, as it were by the w^ay, that another scholar^ who had 
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proposed it long before, coincicks with tliem." That C. J. B. 
does notbekmg to the description of Critics thus sneered at, 
is evident from the fieict of bis neglecting to mention even 
the names of those, with whom he coincides so completely, 
as to pass off their emendations as his own. To what de- 
scription, however, he does belong, may be collected from 
the Classical Journal, No. xv. p. 206, (a work, by the bye, 
which C. J. B. professes to be little acquainted with) where 
Elmsley's sentiments are thus expressed : ^^Gilbert Wakefield, 
after displaying his own sagacity through half a page, fre- 
quently ends by informing the reader that he has just dis- 
covered the same correction in sdme other book, which an 
ordinary editor woidd think it his duty to consult, before 
he began to arrange his notes for the press." 

It seems, therefore, that C. J. B. not only steals emen- 
dations, but even adopts the language of others without 
acknowledgment : although in the present case, as in all 
others, he is unfortunate in his selections. For had he 
looked into the Classical Journal, No. Ili^ p. 802, he would 
have found my objection to this verse thus recorded. '^ Ser- 
monis Graeci ratio postulat vel tIvol y av a^ixo//M8« vel rim 
vol a^ixcoftffia: vide JDawes, p. 207." Nor was it, until 
informed by Elmsley on Med. 1334, that yi, except in 
particular cases, could not follow an interrogative particle, 
that I felt disposed . to adopt another reading. With what 
justice, then, C. J. B. can charge me With plagiarism, when 
I not only mention the author of the emendation, but give 
a reason for the change, which he has not given, and 
support both the change and emendation by a paretllel pas- 
sage, not quoted by him, I really am at a loss to dis- 
cover. 

Nor is this the only instance where C. J. B. exhibits 
his ignorance of the meaning of plagiarism, by accusing 
me of purloining at SuppL 680. his notes on Pers. 674, 
merely because I have, as well as he, quoted Hesychius 
and Photius; as if these Lexicons were sealed books, 
accessible to C. J. B. alone. To show, however, the dif-^ 
ferent manner in which a real and a pretended scholar handle 
Greek Lexicons, he has compared my note on Suppl. 920. 
with his own on Agam. 652. and with a view, no doubt, of 
proclaiming his knowledge of metre and sjmtax, he thus 
quotes, as mere prose, the following words of an unknown 
author apud SchoL Aristoph. Pac. 1S3. (et Suid. v. Bwh6' 
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xlKof ypa^as Cfiofloy, ignorant all the while that Tyrwhitt (p. 40.) 
had long since thm detected a fragment of that very Ba- 
brias, the ratitution of whose verses, C. J. B. says, is such plain 
sailing, that it is scarcely possible Jor any person, tolerably skilkd 
in iambic metre, to avoid the emendations suggested^ In his 
reprint of the Agamemnon C. J. B. \rill, mubtless, read 
with me at Snppl. 920. X&wm^ 9^01 n fiowUxvutM r^ig kunnf; 
'EvfAjxf roixf>if woixi^g ypcL^eig tflmv, in compfianbe' wiAi 
Dawes' canon, which here requires Ip^oi on account of 



Xf. 



' Although snbjects of merely a critical nature are here oat of place, I 
ninst still prod nee another iottance of C* J* B.'s ignorance of the metre aiid 
language of the Poett of Oreece. 

In the Mnii. Grit. ti. p. 267. he has thus edited a fragment of Ste- 
sichorus : 

"Ky^ Mdo'a Ai7c«a 
H^ior £01805 iptnin 

^$tyyofi»a A^* 

and although Gaisford in Hephaest. p. 310. had long since properly arranged 
the verses thns, 

''Ayc Howra XeytT dp^ &oi8af ip«er&v fffuwvs 

and Heyne had corrected *Epadb, vSpuovs, yet C. J. B. saw neither the beauty 
of the arrangement nor certainty of the emendation, but went blundering oa 
with his iparits t/ufwSf as I gently hinted at Suppl. 874, where I thus printed 
the fragment, as it ought to be read : 

''A7C MoMTa Atycr Sip^w &oc8a5, *E^NiTcb, v6fjunfs, 
'XofAlwv Ttpl weuS&v ipofv&y ^tyyofiivt^ X6p(^' 

although I neglected to give all the support I might have done, by stating 
that, when the Poet was about to sing the song of love, Erato was the only 
muse proper to be invoked. I might have, moreover, quoted and corrected 
the words of Alcman, by reading, instead of KoAAi^o, whose presence ill 
suits with words of love and Mraku qfjoy, and merry mazy dmety 

MflMT* &7€, KoXkiirai i B^artp Aihsy 
Ap^ iparHv Muy^ M r* Ifiepov 

I might have also quoted and corrected Sapph. Fragm. xtii. by reading 

"Atc 84 fiot x^^ AiTfiia, ifwvdfffffd re ytvto, 

and confirming the emendation by the Homeric Nvi^ 6yt 8^ fwt fiowra, and by 
another fragment of Alcman, Awp* &7c, Mwra Aiy-cr, awaXht fUhos | ipx^ 
pwxpAr wap94rou5 &€(8«y* | Koirurtv ityvh,, yas ir6pyo¥y B^pdrrpos | thus emended 
by the assistance of Meineke in Cnr. Grit. p. 29, who has with great inge- 
nuity united the words of Priscian p. 546. Schol. Hermog. p. 400. Erotian. 
T. Ncox/A^f, et Etymol. p. 589^ to which Kidd ad Dawes, p. 800, adda SchoL 
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Equally nnfortunate is the endeavour of C. J. 6. to 
make me, at Suppl. 63, a plagiarist on Eknsley, to whom 
all the credit of die emendation is given in the Addenda ; 
as the exact reference probably escaped me while writing 
my notes in their regular series. . 

The last instance of plagiarism attributed to myself is 
in my note on Suppl. 63, where I am supposed to have 
stolen the reference to Babrias from the note of C. J. B. 
on Agam. 1113. But as my reading had lately led me to 
Babrias, for the purpose of detecting the plagiarisms of 
C. J. B., I might have met with the passage, without being 
indebted for its indication to another individual. 

Having thus overwhelmed me by the mighty enumeration 
of six instances of my supposed plagiarism, C. J. B. gives 
vent to his feelings of mortified vanity by penning a sen- 
tence, in which all the force of the sneer is lost in the 
weakness of the reasoning. 

'' If I am not prepared with a longer list of instances 
from the writings of Mr. Burges,it is owing, in part, to the 
slight acquaintance which I have contracted wiUi that gen- 
tleman's critical labors ; and in part to the peculiar turn 
of mind, which has led him to make (he generality of his 
emendations of such a cast, that they are not likely to 
have been anticipated by any former, or to be borrowed by 
any future critic." 

If C. J. B. be not conversant with my writings, his opi- 
nion of the character of my emendations generally is worth 
nothing; but if his opinion be worth any thing, his asser- 
tion that he is not conversant with mv writings is false. 

To mortify, however, tiiat spirit of envy, which has led C. 
J. B. thus to depreciate the generality of my emendations, 
I have amused myself with drawing up a list of more than 
70 of my corrections, which have been confirmed by Mss. 
and anticipated by preceding or borrowed by succeeding 
critics, or simultaneously made by those, of whom I cah- 

Ven. lA. N. 588. ''AAjrfMv, Mdfa Ai^ 9vydT€fh-7Jy* it^ofuu : and Welcker 
subjoins Priscian. p. 1828, and Harpocrat. v. Oepcdrrcu* — TSvos iffrhf hf Ao«- 
Sof/iovt Ocpdtirvai, oS funifutwtiti ical *A\Kf»i»iyirp^ ; bat as none of tbese scho- 
lars undcfrstood that the hTinn of Alcman was written upon the rebnUding of 




that a syllable can be shortened before fu> in the same word, when C. J. B. 
shatt produce satisfactory examples on this point, I shall be ready to give 
up my opinion respcctiDg his ignorance of mbtre. 
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not by the most distant auspicion be accused of being the 
Plagiarist^ except in the instances mark^ by an obelus. 

OfEnrip. Ion. 207. at Tro. 1S2 SeluBferinPrfBf. ad ADacreontp.ix. 

riU P. ad Dawes. Pr»f. p. ti. ed. 
Ipb. A. 1141. lal Ktdd. Elmsley in Q.A. 14.p.458. 

C J* Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Suppl. 5S2. — 300 Porton, Advers. p. 9S5. 

Tro. — — 407 Sckaefer, Mcletem. Grit. p. M. 

Ion. 640. 404 Seager in CI, JL No. hl. p. 280. 

Helen. 1488. 408 — — — — 279. 

Tro. — — 552 J. Pierson in Not. Bf rs. 

— iGMliyl. Agam. 870. 627 Blomficld leems to approve. 

^ .. ^j r.« •» --^ J ^» -D. apud Cktiaford. ad Hephsst in 

— Soph. (Ed. T. 72. 664} Addendis. 

— Eurip. Tro. — — 727 M«. Florentino— Vosa. 

_ 7S4 Poraon, Advers. p. 264. 

_^, 5 Ms. Florentino— Voss. J. Pierson. 
^*| in Not. Mss. 

— ^scli. Enm. 862. — 050 Batter in his edition. 

— Earip. Tro. — — 1001 Schsefer, Meleten. Grit p. 132. 

141. 450. 981 Seidler In his edition. 

— Bacch. SIO. in Praef. Tk-o. p; vi J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

— Soph. Antig. 064. xii t Erfordt in his edition. 

■ ■ El. 728. — — XXII Passovins in Hermann's edition. 

— Enrtp. OreH. 67. xxv Markland in Not. Mss. 

400. in Append. Tro. p. 120 Markland in Not. Mss. 

Iph.T.240. ISO Seidler In his edition. 

Heraci. 608. . 117 Elrasley in his edition. 

-- Aristoph. Lysistr. 1088. 161 Bentlcy in CL JU No. xxvii. p. 146*. 

— Eurip. Electr. 1221. 171 t Gaisford in his edition. 

— Soph. (Ed. G. 504. 180 Schsefer in his edition. 

Ari«tnnh Pn ill A io^5 Blomficld prsisos in Edmh. Rev» No. 

— Anstoph. Eq. 416. 194 J xui.p.887. 

— Eurip. Pticen. 713. woWw Ms. Harl. 6300. 

— 1647. T^ir Ztmiif J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

— 1788. i^jupifitniUvs Elmsley, in CL Jl, No. xv, p. 214. 

— Prom. 49. in G. J. N. 1. p. 30 Blomfield in his edition. 
■— 86. — — — 31 Elmsley, ad Bacch. 608. 

— 140. — — Blomfield approves and edits. 

— 681. — — — 34 Elmsley in £d.l2er. No. XXXIII. p. 237. 

— 710. — — Blomfield calls ingenious. 

— 933. — — —36 Elmsley in £d.Ker. No. xxziii.p.241. 

Philoct. 166. N. 2. p. 332 t Erfnrdt in his edition. 

867. —334 ^fBothe in htfr edition. 

736. — 337 Seidler ad Iph. T. 762. 

896. — 338 Schsfer in his edition. 

— 896. — 339 Valckenaer in Not. Mss. 

— 1250. — 341 t Bothe in his edition. 

1461. — 343 + Bothe in hiredition. 

— Enripid. Philoct. Fragm. — 346 Maltby,in Morell. Thes. v. Merdurxni*** 

— Eurip. Grctens. Fragra. N. 9. p. 197 t Tyrwhitt on Toup. iv. p. 426. 

— -^ — — — — 200 Monk in 2nd edition approves. 

— Aristoph. Acliaru. 645. 10. p. 77 Keisig. Gonject. in Aristoph. p. 60 

— Eurip. Heraci. 14. 14. p. 304 J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 
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OfEurip.Herc.F.UtriceN.14.p.8T8 Heramnn in hfe^edUion. 

— Orcst. — — 876 Hermaun de Metr. p. 199. ed. 2. 

— Helen. 15. p. 147 Kidd ad Dawes, p. 854. 

— Heracl. 176. 16. p. 395 Seagerin C/. J/. No. XX. p.276. 

— Oiest. 1294. 17. p. 18 t Seidler,de Docbni. p. 822; 

— Aristoph. Ran. 25. p. 34 Hermann de Metr. p. 743. 

— — — — 46 Reisig. Conject. Praef. p. xxvii. 

__ f^y — 26. o 372 5 ^®'**g* ^^^■'J' P« ^*' Hermann de 

^* ( Metr. p. 204. 
Thesm. twice 28. p. 236 Reisig. Conj. p. 281. 283. 

— iEsch. SnppL 156. — 240 t Cantab, in ClJl, No. vi. p. 291. 
~ Eniip. Bacch. 461 Lenting ad Med,728. 

— iEschyl. Suppl. 238 \ + Blomfield in Qmrt, Rev, No. xv. p. 

^ 36". 

yj^ S Reisig. in Dissertat. de Particnla %» 

\ p. 129. 
— — - 722 t Schutz. 

— 784 BriggsadTheocrit Id.xxii.37, 

— 8S8 Hermann de Metr. p. 329. 

— 918 t Porson Misceli. Crit. p. 218. 

— Aristoph. Nob. 852 6eeI>obree,Ari8toph. p. 118. Addend. 

When C. J. B. can prodace a similar list in evidence of 
sagacity as a conjectirral Critic^ I will then^ but not till 
then, believe, 1. that he never saw the Porson papers be- 
fore the publication of his Prometheus; 2. that he knows 
not the contents of my Appendix to the Troades beyond 
the second page; 3. that hd did make the luckless reference 
to Gronovius ; and^ lastly, that his assertions^ snoers, and 
reasoning, are true, caustic, and irresistible. 

Having thus discussed the chief points urged against 
me, I might fairly trust the rest to their own confutation, and 
the defence of C. J. B. to his boasted honor and good faith, 
were I not anxious to leave no stone unturned, on which a 
doubt can rest, remembering the old saw or song. 

Beneath each stone a scorpion lies ; beware ; 
I'he reptile wounds ^ when least is seen the snare. 

First, then, C. J. B. states that I pronounced him the most 
unfit man in the world to make a charge of Plagiarism; 
whereas I said quite the reverse, knowing that Toy ^pa foopft' 

2. C. J« B. asserts that, in my preface to the Phoenissse, I' 
praised him for some kind services to myself. Had I not- 
done so, I should have exhibited greater ingratitude than 
C. J. B. has shown towards other scholars, to whose kind^ 
services he has been considerably more indebted. It is 
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true, that I once thought every scholar would, untainted by 
envy, cheerfully acknowledge dierismg reputation of C. J.B. 
But is it my fault, if he has compelled me to blush for 
praises too early bestowed and too forcibly expressed, by wil- 
fully sinking from the pedestal, on whicn his young honors 
had placed him, to his present stool, the mark for scorn to 
point its finger at ? 

3. C. J. B. asserts, that at no time has he given me any 
cause of oflfence, either by word or deed. 

With the exception of his note on Agam. 214, 1 remem* 
ber no instance where he has directly mentioned my 
name in terms of disrespect ; yet I could not miss the in- 
direct sneer aimed at me in the Edinburgh Rev« No. xxxiv. 
p. 882. and in the Quarterly Rev. No. xviii. p* 351. 

It is true that the first allusion has been, and the second 
may be still, disavowed by C. J. B. When this is done, it 
will still be in my power to tell him, that inest in fiobis is 
animus, ut non modo nullius audacia ctdamus, verum etiam 
ut improbos ultro lacessamus. In the mean while, I doiall 
doubt this disavowal of C. J. B. For though I may misr 
take in pinning one part of his sneers upon Seidler, nam cmh 
Stat that I am equally wrong in taking the other part to my- 
self. 

4. During the whole of this contest, it has been my stu- 
dious aim to prevent the introduction of a third party, fear- 
ful lest the due course of justice be perverted by interested 
feelings. Not so C. J. B., who has expressed his mortifi- 
cation at the difiereuce of my conduct towards him and 
others, twice for my neglecting to accuse Elmsley of ap- 
parent plagiarism, and once for my insensibility to a sne^r 
of Elmsley against myself. 

The object which C. J. B. has thus had in view^ does 
equal credit to his ingenuity and ingenuousness, in vainly 
hoping, and meanly attempting, to escape the vigilance (H 
his pursuer, by calling off, when he finds himself hard 
pressed, my attention to other game newly started, or dse 
to make a breach between those, whom> he fancies to be 
more nearly united than is convenient for his purpose. Be* 
fore my feelings could have permitted me thus to disgracci, 
myself, by introducing into a literary contest all the mean 
spirit of party, I would have buried myself in the obscurity 
of a country parish, in hourly penance for the wrong thus 
done to the cause Literarum Humaniorum, by my inbaman 
attempt to embitter the sweets of social intercourse. 
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' 5. When C. J. B. is accused of making a needtess dis- 
play of learning) in quoting, from voluminous and, by bim^ 
unread autbors^ fragments of tbe tragedians^ already to be 
found in tbeir proper place in tbe edition of eacb poet re- 
spectively, be turns round witb wonderful agility^ and ap- 
plies to me tbe old Tu quoque. 

Altbougb the power of that figure of speech has been 
justly qnestioned, as incapable of fairly answering a charge, 
yet he shall have the advantage of it, however smalL 
But let him bear in mind, that in the instances adduced 
against myself, the case is widely different. For, in quoting 
fragments of various authors, I am led, by peculiar circum- 
stances, to give, or not, the reference at full length. ' For 
example, in the case of Bacchyhdes, as Bmnck quotes only 
from Gro tins' Stobaeus, T have thought proper to quote 
also the page of Gesner. Of the two fragments of iEschy- 
lus, in one I have referred to the Scholia on Aristophanes, 
because tfie fragment is wanting in Stanley; and in the 
other I have quoted Stobseus and Plutarch, to show that both 
alluded to the same passage, differently exhibited. In the 
fragments of Euripides, however, I am seldom found, like 
C. J. B., making a ridiculous display of apparently exten- 
sive reading, to excite ' the -astonishment of the unlearned ; 
and until he proves me guilty on this point, I shall treat 
his Tu quoque with the contempt it merits. 

The two last observations, which demand a distinct no- 
tice, are those, where C. J. B., in one place, describes me as 
a person who has been seeking to raise himself into notice by 
calumniating the fair fame of others^ and, in another, where, 
under the expiring agony of wounded vanity, he thus fi- 
nishes his piteous defence, by confessing, that he is not in- 
sensible of the disgrace of having been forced to descend into 
the arena with such an adversary as myself, and that the morti' 
Jication which he experiences, of being compelled to appear in the 
character of my antagonist, is such as may satisfy even my 
spirit of malevolence. 

Although I must needs reprobate the impudence of C. J. B. 
in thus talking about men seeking to raise themselves into 
notice by calumniating the fair fame of others, as if he 
did not rise first into notice by his abuse of Butler, in the 
Edinburgh Rev., yet I will express my satisfaction at find- 
ing that he can still feel the disgrace of being held up to 
general scorn as a paltry plagiarist. For my spirit of male* 
volence, I deem it needless to say one word of extenuation. 
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so long as the object of that malevolence \b C. J. B., wlA>se 
literary fame, if it be baioeforth deemed fair, ¥rill prove th« 
^thiop's skin not black, and that nai ilxa xci irami %Akn 
vTf i^ntu. That in spite, however, of this alleged malevo* 
lence, I am still aUe to gain a fair reputation amongst 
scholars, may be seen by the preface of Kidd to the Miscd* 
laneous Criticisms of Porson, p. lxxxi v. of Dobree to the 
Porsoni Aristophuiica, p. v. and of Elmsley to Earip. 
JBaccb. p. lU. ; to which I might add even the testimony of 
C J. B. himself in my favor, expressed in a letter of his, 
written subsequently to, and in consequence of, my ap- 
pearance as h^ antagonist 

I have now touched upon all preliminary matters. It 
remains for me to discuss, one by one, the points of C. J. B.'s 
defence of each individual charge, and to state where he has 
been successful or not in repelling the accusation. 

The charges, detailed at length, were, 

1. That C. J. B. had purloined three emendations from 
the Porson papers, published by C. J. B. himself. 

In his defence, C. J. B. asserts that he did not see tiiese 
papers previous to the publication of his Prometheus. This 
assertion has been disproved above. 

2. That G. J. B. found the clue to another emendation in 
the Porson papers published by Dobree. > 

He, in answer, pledges his honor that he never consulted 
those papers. 

As the naked assertions of C. J. B. will not pass, so nei- 
ther can his pledge of honor be accepted. 

If I had said that the verse of Euripides in questioii 
was to be found in Person's note on Aristoph. Eccl. 625, 
the answer that the verse is not there would have been de- 
cisive. But when I now add, what I ought not to have then 
forgotten, that the identical emendation of Iph. T. 1802, 
is to be found in Person's note on Vesp. 8&., he must 
defend himself from the charge of plagiarism by something 
more than his pledge of honor, the value of which is now 
fully known. 

3. The plagiarism <m myself C. J. B. seems to confess. 
But if his words are not to be taken as a confession, his 
defence must rest on other grounds, than those, which have 
been proved false. 

During the course of his defence against this charge, 
C. J. B. accuses me of ignorance of the peculiarities of 
metrical language. 
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When he finds me introducing an anapaest into the last 
place of a senaiian iambic, as he has done by his ori^ 
ginal emendation in the Edinburgh Review, No. XLii. 
p.. 385, I shall then bow to his superior. knowledge of 
Greek metre. For the present, he may be taught (for he 
confesses that 1 can t^u^h him something), that, in dra- 
nuitic poetry, a diphthong at the end of one w<Mrd forms a 
crask with a short vowel at the beginning of the following 
word. 

, 4. C. J. B. asserts, that he did not obtain at Prom. 20. 
the reference to Menander from Butler. 

But of the credit due to his assertions, ample proofs 
have been already given. 

Yet, as if donbttnl himself of the credit due to his vera* 
city, he repeats, in his own behalf, what he had written 
in tiie Quarteriy Review, No. xv. p. 217, in defence of 
J. H. Monk, against a similar charge of plagiarism urged 
by me in the CI. Jl. No. xi. p. 80. and No. xxii. p. S^. 
and attempts to shelter the parnobile fratrum, by the similar- 
practice of Person. When C. J. B. and J. H. M. shall 
prove themselves Persons, an event which those two scbo^ 
lars alone will deem probsd)le, I will then acknowledge that 
they may pass oflf, as the result of their own reading, quo- 
tations from authors, of whom they know nothing but the^ 
name. 

5. That, in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xlii. p. 386. the 
emendations on Photins were pilfered from the Person pa- 
pers published by Kidd. 

C. J. B. asserts, that he never saw Person's tre»lscripl 
of Photius till after the Review was published. > 

I never said that he had seen the transcript. This de- 
nial, therefore, is useless. 

But he further says^ that tl^e emendations were com- 
municated to Kidd by Maltby, who will testify that he 
never showed the emendations to C. J. B. 

I reply, that, from the intercourse which is known to 
exist between the parties, as testified by Maltby in his 
edition of Morell's Thesaurus, it is more than probable 
that C. J. B., unknown to the possessor, saw Maltby's copy 
of Photius, with the emendations of Person duly recorded ; 
but which, transcribed by C. J. B. hastily and incorrectly, 
or purposely disfigured, as is wont to be done by persons 
fearfril of detection, will account for that discrepancy be- 
tween an emendation ef C. J. B. and of Porson, on wliicfa 
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he partly rests his defence. With respect to the fancy 
of C. J. B. in supposing that. I give him credit for findii^f 
the ten passages where Eapolis is qaoted, I beg leave to. 
undeceive him, hj stating that I never did, nor do I now/ 
give him credit for any &ng but consulting the indices of 
the authors cited. As to . £e passi^ of Eustathius, al- 
thouii^ he mig^t have found it, yet the fact of its contain- 
ing flie proper title of the play of Eupolis, was, 1 snspee^ 
suggested by Porson. 

6. C. J. B. is accused of pilfering at Prom. S9. ed. 2. an 
emendation from Jacobs. He asserts in reply, that he nev&t 
saw flie Cura Poster, in Eurip. till the accusation appeared. 

I am free to confess, that the reference to Jacobs woold' 
not have been made, unless I had discovered the peculiar 
secrecy of C. J. B.'s plagiarisms. But when he raitts his 
defence upon his asserted ignorance of the woilui, my sus- 
picions as to the plagiarism require no confirmation. . 

Vexed that the emendation of .Aristarchus is found not to 
be his own, C. J. B., with his usual proneness to groubdless 
insinuations, accuses Jacobs of probable plagiarism on 
some person, but whom C. J. B. confesses he is unable to. 
mention. Should Jacobs deign to answer such a charge, un- 
supported as it is by one particle of evidence, he will doubt- 
less reply, that not only C. J. B. appears to have stolen the 
emendation from one scholar, but even to have obtained the 
reference from another. At least Porson, apud Kidd.. ad 
Dawes, p. 87, seems to have quoted the identical GreeiL 
passage in his papers somewhere, and a parallel one in 
Engli^: 

Over floods that are deepest. 

Which Neptnne obey, 
Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 

7. The plagiarism at Prom. 105. on Alberti Hesych. v. 
*A^piTov is confessed. 

In answer to this charge, C. J. B. takes occasion to ac- 
cuse me of plagiarism on himself, by producing my note on* 
the play, which, he says, I have written, and called the 
Supplices of iEscbylus. This sneer is voted so vastly cut-- 
ting that it is repeated in similar words, in the notice of my 
publication. Are, then, the editors of tilie Mus. Grit, deter- 
mined to prove the adage, that a fooVs bolt is soon shot f or 
do they tbmk they can stiU cheat the world by the adoptkm. 
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of a new reading in Pindar, vcmoo, jxoi svro; fotpirpeig fii\iu $eo- 
v£yr' a(ruylroi(riy? When this event, so hopeless, arrives, the 
editors will then be considered as better able to write a 
Greek play, than they are at preset to edit one. 

- 8. C. J. B. is cbargied with taking at Prom. 112. some 
remarks from an article of Bumey in the Monthly Review. 

i He denies that he saw the article till the publication of 
the Agamemnon. 

That he saw the article I cannot directly prove ; but I 
strongly suspect that he did ,see it. . .At least, previous- 
ly to the publication of the Prometheus, I lent J. H. 
Monk my copy of all Burne/s articles in the Monthly 
B«view, which were all duly returned, except that very 
article in M. R. Feb. 17i)6,/ which .Monk probably foi^ot he 
had lent to C. J. B.» aad which was, therefore, not forth- 
conung, when required. , 

9. In endeavouring to fix a charge of plagiarism on C. 
Jr B. at Prom. 109. I have failed for once. 

10. The reference to Pindar, I said, was obtained from 
Duport. This C. J. B. denies, by stating, that Duport 

Quotes Plutarch,. and not Athenseus. . But to Athenaeus 
I. J. B. was led by Wyttenbach's notes on Plutarch, p. 91. 
A. and in S. N. V. p. 69. 

The charges, on this occasion, brought a^nst myself, of 
supposed plagiarism, have been disproved above. 

11. In reply to the instances adduced from Prom. 302. 
863. 386. 836. ,865, C. J. B. says they do^not deserve notice. 

This answer, if it deserve ttie name of. one, might with 
as much propriety have been given to every count of the 
indictment. 

It is true, that a long enumeration of passages, from which 
nothing satisfactory is elicited, does, in the eye of a genuine, 
scholar, deserve no notice. Yet, as the charge was, that 
the apparently extensive reading of the youthful editor was 
all a pretence, it was necessary to quote even minor in- 
stances in support of the accusation. 
• 12. C. J. B. was chained with using at Prom. 821. Jacobs' 
Animadv. in Eurip. p. 828. What this reference means, he 
says he knows not. I will explain the difficulty. In his 
first edition, at Prom. 321, he quotes from Stobaeus, i.p.l2d.' 
Grot, a distich, with a faulty reading xAuoi, in the 2d verse,' 
which, in the second edition, is silently corrected into xXvti, 
a3 Jacobs had quoted. Had my copy of Grotius"* Sto<^: 
badus not been lent to a friend,' I : sbould have known, that. 
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the error was mertlj typographical, and I diould not have 
quoted this as an instance of plagiansm. 

13. The reference to flie Y enetian Scholia at Prom. 467./C. 
J. B. says, he did not get, as was charged against him, firom 
Schweigfaaeuser's index to Atben»as, but * from a Imm^ into 
which 1^ had lone before copied all the quotations contained 
in those Scholia. Had I sooner known that an index of au- 
thors, quoted by the Venetian Scholia, has long since been 
made by Kuinoel, and published by Harles in Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. torn. i. p. 444, 1 should have been now more ready, 
than I once was, to befieve, not that C. J. B. had car^lly 
read those Scholia, but that he had rifled that slore-boase 
of varied information, as well on this occasion as in the 
preface to the Pers», p. xiv, where the quotations from 
Arrian and Procopius are derived from Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
ed. Harles, t. ii. p. 182, unless C. J. B. was indebted to 
Bast. Epist Grit. p. 12. 

14. The plagiarism at Prom. 470, on Hemsfterfanis, at 
Hesych. v. jEpyor); is half confessed, and the defence of ttie 
non-plagiarism, if so it is to be called, destrojred above*. 

15. On this and five other counts (18, 19, 20, 24, 25.} 
C. J. B. pleads die certainty of detection as an argument 
against the probability of the commission of a theft. 

. Is, th^i, C. J. B. so ignorant of human motives as mbt to 
know that crimes are nequently perpetrated with the cer- 
tainty of ultimate detection, yet with the hope that detec- 
tion will come late, and that, in the interval, levery benefit 
will be derived from villainy long concealed ? If te knows 
not this, he is unfit to talk with men ; and if, knowing it, he 
fancies he can play on the ignorance of others, he must 
fi>ndly deem all men are* bom fools for the advantage of 
himself alone. 

16. C. J. B. is accused of deriving the materials of his 
note on Prom. 878. ed. 2. from Person's notes t)n Hec. 
1161. Equit. 1046. and Pac. 630. 

Although he denies that he ever saw the Porson papers 
on Aristophanes, yet, even if he had seen ihem, he wishes 
to know in what the plagiarism consists. The answer is 
obvious. Porson had insinuated that there was no differ- 
ence between kxfj^ihfivovy e^[i,ih[i,voy, and k^afx^e^^fjuvov. This 
hint C. J. B. adopts, and quotes at Prom. 878. ed. 2; the 
same passage as Porson had quoted at Equit. 1046. from 
the Etymol. M., and corrects in Pac. 630. Ixft^fttftvoy, as Por- 
son had done at fiec. 1161. And yet C. J. B., wift won- 
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drcms simplicity, asks where is the plagiarism in all this ? 
Had he on this occasion been able to use a Greek lex. pro- 
perly, even with the aid of the Porson papers, he would have 
seen that the gloss quoted by himself from Suidas 'Ex^ypfco^ 
is to be referred to Soph. (Ed. T. 1137. where Porson in 
liiscell. Grit. p. 216. and Schsefer ad Bos. p. 312. correct 
fajx^yot;^ XP^vovs into ^xjx^vot;^ ^povovg. 

17. The plagiarism of C. J. B. at Prom. 27. in Gloss, on 
D'Orville, Chariton, p. 416=355 is confessed. 
^ 18. 19. The defence of the confessed plagiarism discuss- 
ed at 15. 

. 20. The plagiarism at Prom. 431. in Gloss, on Alberti 
and others, is acknowledged to be suspicious. 
' C. J. B. asserts, however, ** that the passages quoted at 
Hesychius, V. ^Av^ivpooposy were collected by himself, and 
tiiat he did not expect to gain much credit from the dis- 
play of reading." How much credit he expected to gain 
41 is difficult to say ; how little he will gain may easily be 
guessed. When he shall wipe off the aspersions thrown 
on his veracity, I will listen to his assertions, that, at the 
period of his first edition, he had read the works of Aristo- 
^, Plutarch, ^lian, and Theophylact, for the purpose of 
hunting out instances of vgmpotSn composition. 

22. C. J. B. is charged with purloining at Prom. 802. ed. 
2i from Porson's Advers. p. 275, instances of eira with a par- 
ticiple. He replies that six only out of nineteen belong to 
Porson. But he does not say how many belong to Dawes, p. 
284=502, Kidd, aud to Hermann. Nub. 857. The point,how- 
ever, of the charge was meant to rest upon the hint suggest- 
ed by Porson, and adopted silently by C. J. B., of defending 
Barip. Phaethont. Fragm. 8, against unnecessary emenda- 
tions. 

23. In reply to the charge of pilfering from Schneider's 
iEsop, the restitution of the verses of Babrias, C. J. B. says, 
that ** he knew not even the existence of Schneider's work, 

. till he learned it from myself." This may be true ; and yet 
he might have obtained the idea of palming off the res- 
titution of the fable about the XagoiSpiog, from Schneider's 
Aristot. Hist. Animal, iv. p. 488, where that very fable is 
quoted at length, and the hint first thrown out that metrical 
fables existed in the collection, which De Furia first pub- 
lished from the Vatican Mss. Now Schneider's Aristotle 
bears date 1811, and might have found its way into the li- 
VOL. XXIV. CI. Jl. NO. XLVIil. £ E 
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brary of even an obscure country-parish priest before 1813, 
the date of C. J. B/s plagiarisms. 

24. Dobree's emendation in the Classical Journal, No. iii. 
p. 654, says C. J. B., ** ought to have been known to him/' 
By what compulsion he ought to have knovma the con* 
tents of a journal which he pretends not to read, I cannot 
. discover. But that, at the period alluded to, he did not 
know the contents of that third number, he dares not assert ; 
although at the moment when he was penning his article for 
the Quarterly Review, No. xviii. p. 852, itwas convenient 
for him to forget the author, and the place of the emenda* 
tion; especially as in the Quarterly Review, No. xv. 
p. 217, he had alluded to the Classical Journal tmder the 
name of an obscure publication. Well, indeed, would it be 
for C. J. B. if he could, by a word of his, render that work 
obscure, which has brought his plagiarisms to light. 

C. J. B., in defence of this acknowledged clmige, says, 
that he should hardly have had tfie assurance to pass tjff the 
emendation of a friend a^ his own. 

The man, who has the assurance to tell a falsehood in his 
defence, may be allowed the less assurance to steal an 
emendation ; and if he has any wisdom, he wiU pilfer frmn 
a friend who will not, rather than an enemy who will, ex- 
pose the iniquity. 

25. In answer to the charge of conveying from the page^ 
of the Classical Journal, No. vii. p. 159, to those of the 
Edinburgh Review, No. xxxviii. p. 501, an emendation of 
j^schylus, C. J. B. says, that he can, with the greatest truth, 
aver he was not indebted for it to the Classical Journal, 

Now as in that very number of the Classical Journal an 
article by C. J. B. was inserted, under the name of" Dia- 
tribe de Antimacho," it seems scarcely possible that, in 
running his eyes over the table of contents, he should not 
have seen another article entitled " Conjecturss Criticse in 
A uc tores Graecos," and containing emendations on that very 
^schyliis, whom C. J. B. was, and is, in the course of pub- 
lishing. If C. J. B. will enquire among his friends, he will 
find more than one, who think the plagiarism in this instance 
of rather a suspicious character, from the coincidence of not 
only the emendation, but the reason assigned for the corrup- 
tion of Ix 'jroiov into ex t/vo^ Let the reader turn to my note on 
Suppl. 906, and decide for himself, whether the charge be 
not fully established. 

On this^ as on other occasions, C. J. B. has exhibited no 
inconsiderable degree of sophistry, in writing one thing and 
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meaning another. But he thinks too highly of his own, 
and too lightly of my talents^ if he supposes me incapable 
of detecting his casuistry. At present I have confined 
myself to the fair and legitimate meaning, deduciblo from 
his supposed honest language. But if hereafter he resorts 
to any quibbles, he may rest assured that such an attempt 
will only bring additional discomfiture on his head. 

C. J. B. says^ that for the last ten years of his life his 
employments have rendered it utterly impossible for him 
to hunt through literary journals for the casual emendations 
of other scholars^ and in many cases even to look at them. 
This assertion, if it were true, would only prove that he 
is sadly negligent in his duty as an editor of a Greek 
author, for the improvement of whom some materials 
will be found in the periodical publications of that period. 
But what is really the fact ? Nothing more nor less than 
this« That during the whole ten years past, not only has 
he read, but absolutely been continually writing in, various 
reviews, no matter how politically opposed to each 
other, yet to him all friends, as being equally the vehicle 
for his sneers and insinuations; and though it appears 
thathe so little values his own writings, as not to remem- 
ber them himself, yet, in the confidence of his own real, 
and on the part of others presumed, forgetftilness^ he has 
thoughtlessly exposed his falsehoods to detection. 

Thus have I not only supported the accusation originally 
made, but destroyed also every atom of the defence, two 
instances alone, excepted, where I confess my zeal has out- 
stripped my discretion. And I know not how I can better 
close the subject than by quoting the very words of C. J. B. 
himself in the Edinburgh B/ev. No. xxxviii. p. 508, with 
only such alteration as the present case requires : 

** I now take leave of Dr. Blomfield, having to apolo- 
gise to my readers for the extreme prolixity of this article, 
which I have protracted to so great a length solely for the 
satisfaction of the gentleman who is the object of it. Having 
given a sort of a general notice of his misdeeds, and pointed 
out a few of his principal plagiarisms, I was concerned 
to find that Dr. Blomfield accused me of acting too harshly 
towards him. I thought it, therefore, but justice to make 
amends, and, in the present article, to speak as mildly as 
I could, of his confessed plagiarisms and convicted false- 
hoods. It remains for Dr. Blomfield to judge whether he 
has gained any thing by the change.'" 
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Calculating on the certainty that C. J. B. must reply to 
this exposure of his defence, I beg leave to forewarn mm 
that in my rebutter to his rejoinder, he will find fresh in- 
stances of his Plagiarisms, and a collection of the Beauties 
ik Blomfield, extracted from various Reviews, in which he 
has abused those alone, whom he deemed unwilling or una- 
ble to reply. Nor shall he derive the least benefit from the 
caution through which he has abstained from provoking by 
word or deed those, who, should he be disposed to retaliate for 
tl^e acts of one upon tiie head of another, will bawl in his ear : 

Qmd immerentei hotpiiei texaa, etmis, 

Jgntmt mtvenum lwp98? 
QuU kua iKOMff , «t poU$, verUi nUnm, 

Et me remonurum petit 7 

But to triumph thus over a prostrate foe has been considered, 
from the age of Homer to the present period, as the mark of 
no generous mind. Nor $hould I have felt even the wish 
to use the language of exultation against a crest-fallen an-^ 
tagonist, were not C. J.B. that individual, who has shut 
himself out from all claim to mercy, by defying again 
the. hand that has detected his former plagiarisms and 
his present falsehoods. Had he, indeed, in his drfence, 
confined himself to an humble confession of his guilt, and 

EVeaded for his manifold sins in pilfering, the poverty of 
is imagination, and his incurable desire to gain, without 
kpowing how, tliie reputation of a first-rate Grecian, I 
could have viewed bis errors with an eye of compassion, 
and would have gently rebuked him for his hopeless aspi^ 
rations. But when, in utter forgetfulness of his own im- 
potence, he has chosen to enter the ring against him, who 
has not unadvisedly commenced the fight, it is his own 
fault, if he has met with one, who, non missura cutem nisi 
plena cruoris hirudo, sticks like a leech, nor drops till full of 
blood. 
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ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 

XT is now generally agreed, that, in settling the text of any 
ancient writer, conjectural emendation is to be avoided as much 
as possible. Wetstein's learning and critical boldness are well 
known ; yet he says in the prolegomenato his edition of the New 
Testament, that, '' though he thought diat the greater part of the 
conjectural emendations, which he bad noticed, were both learned 
and ingenious, and found nothing to blame in those, by whom they 
were suggested, he still was bound to confess ingenuously, that 
scarcely two of them had his cordial approbation/' This ob- 
servation applies particularly to those authors, the manuscripts 
of whose works are numerous. 

Acquiescing in the truth of this observation, I yet venture to 
point out two passages in the Georgics of Virgil, which, though 
they exist in all the manuscripts, and I may add in all the printed 
editions of them, of which we are possessed, appear to me to 
be, one of them an evident transposition, the other, either 
that, or an evident interpohtion. 

1. 1 beg my reader to place l)efore him the beginning of* 
the second Georgic, and to read from its first to its 47th verse ; 
and then to ask himself whether the verses from the S8th verse 
to the end of the passage should not be expunged from the place 
in which they stand, and inserted between verse 7 and verse 8. 

The poet first mentions, generally, his subject ; then addresses 
Bacchus, the founder of it ; then proceeds to the didactic ; and 
then, on a sudden, and without any connexion with what 
precedes or follows, introduces a second address : — this second 
address, if placed immediately after the first, will be felt tb 
follow it naturally, and not to be discordant with the verses^ 
which, on this supposition, it will immediately precede, or those 
by which it will be immediately followed. — It may be added, 
that the plan will then immediately accord with the opening of 
the first Georgic. 

2. 1 must next request my reader to place under his eyes 
the 3d Georgic ; and passing over, if he can, the 48 first 
verses, to begin with the 49th, and thence read — he certainly 
will not find it a labor— till the 129th : and then consider whe- 
ther the 120th, 121st, and 122d verses either are not an inter- 
polation, or should not be inserted between the 96th and yithg; 
and make one sentence, not with the verses preceding, but with 
those that follow the 97^b. 
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I beg leave to ask, — As the text now stands, to what verse 
or sentence can the word '' Quamvis'' be applied f 
' 1 shall add no more, — in fact inquiries of this nature are 
rather to be decided by feeling than argument. 
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In a preceding number' we submitted to our readers a brief 
notice of the first edition of this most valuable of modem theo- 
logical publications. Impressed with the conviction that the 
laborious research, the extensive reading, and undoubted talent 
of the author, deserved the most decided and almost unqualified 
approbation and praise^ we did not hesitate to bestow our eu- 
logy in such unmeasured language, that we must have excited 
the contempt of our readers if the work had been unfavorably 
received. We willingly incurred the danger. Far from fearing 
to commit ourselves, we were willing to pledge on this truly 
useful work, whatever credit we might have sometimes obtained 
from those articles which have been most generally approved. 
We have not been mistaken in our estimate of the discernment 
of the public ; we have not been disappointed of our anticipated 
gratification in the universal approbation with which Mr. Home 
has been so justly rewarded. The first edition has been received 
in the most favorable manner. '^ In addition to the extensive 
circulation which the work has obtained in the Universities, and 
other theological seminaries in England, it has recently been 
adopted as a text-book in the College at Princeton, New Jersey, 
and in the protestant Episcopal seminary at Newhaven, in North 
America." The career of the work has but begun. We have no 
doubt but that it will become the standard reference and text- 
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boc^k of our several Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and will 
find a place in the library, not only of our candidates for orders, 
and theologigal students in general, but be receiyed with pleasure 
by those who have completed their preliminary studies, and * 
have made extensive progress in the science of theology. 
. The first edition of Mr; Home's work was divided into three 
parts. Part the first comprised a concise view of the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine, and of the moral, civil, religious, and political 
state of the Jews, illustrating the principal events recorded in 
Scripture. The second treated on the Interpretation of Scrip* 
ture in all its branches. The third was appropriated to the 
Analysis of Scripture, and contained a history of the sacred canon 
of the pid and New Testament, together with an abstract of 
the evidence for the divine origin^ credibility, and inspiration of 
each ; copious critical prefaces to each book were given, with 
accurate and masterly synopses of their respective contents. 
These synopses were so drawn up as to present, so far as was 
practicable^ at one glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects 
contained in each book of Scripture. To these three divisions 
was added an appendix, embracing the principal topics of bibli- 
cal criticism — such as manuscripts, and editions of the Scriptures, 
various readings, lists of commentators, &c. which could not 
be introduced with propriety into the body of the work, without 
blending together two subjects which are evidently distinct — the 
criticism, and interpretation of the Bible. 

This second edition, which we have long anticipated with 
eagerness, tiad which we rejoice to be now able to recommend 
to the closest and most frequent examination, that the apparently 
extravagant praise we thought it our bounden duty to bestow 
on the first, and to reiterate on this second edition, may be de- 
monstrated to be just, is arranged in four volumes. 

Volume 1 . contains a critical enquiry into the genuinenesis, 
authenticity, uncomipted preservation, and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures; including, among other subjects, a copious 
investigation of the tesumonies of profane authors to the leading 
facts recorded in the Scriptnres, particularly a new branch of 
evidence for their credibility, which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structures. This is followed by a full 
view of the arguments afforded by aiiracles and prophecy for the 
inspiratiiMi of the Scriptures, and a discussion of the whole of 
their internal evidence, fumiabed by the doctrines, the precepts, 
and the harmony, &c. &c. of the Bible; together with a refutation 
of the very numerous objections which have been urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An appendix to 
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thif volume comprises a particular ezamiiiation of the miracles 
supposed to hare been wrought by the Egyptian magicians, and 
of the supposed, or alleged contradictions, which are said to 
have been discovered in Scripture. This discussion is followed 
by a table of the prophecies relating to the Messiah, and their 
fulfilment, and by an examination of the pretensions of flie ape- 
crrpbal books of the Old and New Testament. 

In the first edition Mr. Home had given a very brief ouUine 
only of the evidences for the genuineness and inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments, bdog naturally unwilling to aug- 
ment unnecessarily the number of treatises on these subjects. 
Called upon, however, publicly, and by name from the preas^ 
to reply to the infidel objections of the day, he Aiougfat it 
his duty not to shrink from the task, and procieeded according- 
ly through all the disgusting sophistry, the specious objec- 
tions, the gross and illiberal attacks, which to this day have 
been revived or invented against Christianity. To the labor of 
a compiler he has joined acuteness, judgment, and perfect free- 
dom of inquiry. With eloquence, spirit, and earnestness, such 
as became a Christian, he entered fully and foiriy into the laby- 
rinth of perplexing controversy. When a laborious author at- 
tempts the compilation of interesting or useful matter, on other 
subjects^ it frequently happens that no originality is induced, no 
animated paragraphs, or proofs of intellectual 'exertion enliven 
the reader, who toils through the dull and lifeless pages. In 
the study of Theology this is seldom or never found to take 
place. Whoever with freedom and impartiality, with a hand 
prepared to labor, a heart impressed with the importance of the 
subject, and a head well stored with varied and useful informa- 
tion, devotes himself to the apparently humble labor even of a 
compiler on sacred subjects ; with him languor, dulness, and life- 
lessness, seldom occur. Eloquence is induced by the magnificence 
of the subjects discussed. Animation is siven by the number^ 
and boldness of the enemies of revelation. Interest, and strength, 
and spirit, will always follow the heartfelt, and personal con- 
cern which an author generally takes in those subjects, which 
concern both him and ail mankind, as immortal and accountable 
beings. Such is the case with Mr. Home in the volume before 
us : had he been devoid of native talent, and energy, they would 
have been in some degree unavoidably induced by the nature of 
the topics discussed. But when in addition to the spirit of re* 
search, unwearied diligence, and acknowledged talent, he has 
dedicated himself to the study of Scripture, its author, its mean- 
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mg^ its object, bik) its ^d, it will not excite snqmse that he hft» 
altaiiied to a power of language, a strength of argument, and an 
eoforqement of conviction, that will make this part of his work 
essentially useful and necessary to die biblical student. 

Volume the second treats on Sacred Criticism. It indudea 
an. historical and critical account of the original languages of 
Scripture — the principal Mss,,&c. — the history of the authorised 
version, with its ample vindication from late objections — the 
benefit of attendii^ to. the study of Jewish and rabbinical 
authors. To these discussions are added a dissertation on the 
various readiqgs of Scripture; of which a comparatively brief, 
though valuable notice only, was given in the first edition « A 
learned chapter follows, on the quotations from the Old Testae 
ment in the New* in the Sormfir- edition^ tables of reference 
only were given to the quotations from the CMd Testament in 
the New : but as these quotations have been frequently made the 
subject of cavilling by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as 
all students have not the time to find out, and compare several 
hundred references, they are now, in this edition, given at full 
lepgth, (accompanied with critical remarks,) m Hebrew, Greeks 
and English, showing their relative i^reement with the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint; and showing whether they are prophecies 
cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies typically or spiritually ap- 
plied ; prophecies accommodated ; or simple allusions to the Old 
Testament. This part concludes with a well-written chapter on 
the poetry of the Hebrews, and on harmonies of the Scriptures. 

The. second part of the second volume is appropriated to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We mentioned in our preceding 
notice, that this division of the work in the first edition was 
more particularly valuable. In addition to the several topics 
we there recount as introduced by the author, are many others, 
containing the most curious, interesting and important informa* 
tion. They are however so numerous, that a mere list of the 
principal topics discussed, would enlarge this notice beyond its 
required limits. We entreat only of all who are truly anxious 
to make themselves intimatdy acquabted with the sacred writings^ 
to peruse these useful pages. So much has been added to this 
party and to the discussion that follows it, that it may be in 
some measure considered as new. The discussion is on the 
proper application . of the principles of interpretation to the 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture. These are applied to tbd 
historical interpretation — to the interpretation of the figurative 
language of Scripture, its tropes^ figures, metonymieS| ineta* 
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phors, allegoiieBi parables^ proverbs, &c. ; to the spiritual or 
■Bjatical interpretation ; to the interpretation of prophecy, of 
tjpei, doctrinesi moral passages, promises, and threatenings of 
Scripture ; concluding with the inferential and practical reading 
of Scripture. The appendix to the volume contains critical 
notices of an immense mass of leiicons and grammara of the 
original or cognate languages of Scripture— lists of writers, com- 
■lentators and expositors of the Bible. 

The third volume is entirely new. It consists of four parts; 
treating respectively of the historical geography of the Holy 
Land ; the political and military affairs of the Jews ; their reli- 
gious or sacred affairsy arranged under the heads of sacred 
places, persons, times and seasons ; the corruptiona of rdigion 
among the Jews; their sects, and condition in die time of 
Christ. Part the fourth discusses tire private life, manners, 
customs, and amusements of the Jews, and other nations, inci- 
dentally mentioned or alluded to in the Holy Scriptures. The 
Appendix to this volume contains, besides chronological, and 
tables of weights and measures, a geographical Index of the 
principal places mentioned in Scripture, with an abstract of 
profane and oriental history, so far as it was necessary to eluci- 
date the sacred writings. 

The fourth volume is appropriated to the Analysis of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Home has not found it necessary to make many 
alterations in this part of his extensive work, the observations 
therefore which were made in our former number are still 
applicable, and to those we beg to refer our readers : and we 
dball add but one remark as a conclusion to our necessarily 
rapid survey of this second edition. Since that notice was 
written we have had ample opportunity of studying the work at 
our leisure^ and of hearing the several opinions, formed by many 
impartial and able judges^ on its merits and pretensions. We 
have not only found no reason to come to other conclusions than 
those to which we formerly arrived ; on the contrary, we repeat 
them if possible more fully and decidedly than before; and 
with respect to the opinions of others, we never remember to 
have heard of a work which received in all companies, from 
men of all opinions, such uniform, such unqualified approbation, 
as we have listened to when this work became the subject of 
conversation. We rejoice that the public can appreciate these 
laborious volumes as they deserve, and we again congratulate 
Mr. Home on his honorable and complete success. 

We shall conclude this notice by mentioning one or two 
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poiuts "which we think ioterestiog to the purchasers of the first; 
as well as of the second edition. The first edition was com- 
prised in two thick closely-printed i^olumes, with an appendix : 
it contained about seventeen hundred printed pages. The second 
edition is comprised in four large volumes^ and occupies nearly 
three thousand pages. But not only has the laborious author 
thus enlarged the size, and increased the value of his book, he 
has adopted both a wider page, and employed a small but 
distinct and clear type, to introduce, without adding to the price, 
a large mass of new and important matter. Anxious however 
to render justice to the purchasers of the first edition, Mr. 
Home has published the entire third volume of bis new edition, 
together with all such newly introduoed critical matter as could 
be detached from the contejti, ittthe form of a supplemental 
volume to the first .^tion. In this additional volume also he 
has inserted nx new plates, and eighteen woodcuts, interspersed 
among the letter press. By this plan ample justice will be 
rendered to those, who may be disinclined to purchase both 
editions. 

- It is the custom with some of the more modest and diffident 
of our editors of newspapers, should they ever anticipate the 
measures which the legislature proposed to adopt, to exclaim in 
triumphant gratulations, — ^'^ we are happy that his majesty's 
ministers have at length taken our advice''-^'' we strongly re- 
commended a change of measures, so long as a year ago" — with 
much more of the same solenm style and facetious manner. 
We shall not imitate this pleasing complacency by asserting that 
Mr. Home, in consequence of our animadversions only, has 
added several im|Nrovenients to his new edition, but we are glad 
to see that his judgment has adopted many of those alterations, 
which we thought essential to the perfection of his design. 
With the exception of any original remarks on the shepherd- 
kings of Egypt, and on the curious questions respecting the dis- 
persion and the original settlements of mankind, discussed by 
Mr* Bryant and Mr. Faber, which have not yet received the at- 
tention and examination they deserve, we see with pleasure 
that all our other remarks are no longer necessary. The cele* 
brated and very learned work of Mr. Nolan on the integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate, and the curious theory of its author on the 
authenticity of the disputed verse in St. John, is admirably con- 
densed into a very small compass — the index of general matter, 
as might indeed have been anticipated, is greatly enlarged-^much 
has been added to the account of the patriarchal times, and the 
patriarchal religion; and an ample index of fifty pages, of the 
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passages of Scriplare quoted, illustrated or explained in the 
work^ has been added, as we eamesdy recommended to the 
author^ and were satis6ed he would ha? e added to the new edi- 
tion. Mr. Home however advises us, that he committed the 
compilation of this index to a literary friend, who seems to have 
executed the task allotted to him with great care and accuracy. 
Among the other supplemental matter, we observe that Mr. 
Home has added very much to his work, from an attentive pe^ 
rusal of the several important publications which have issued 
from the press since the appearance of the first edition. Among 
others, Mr. Jebb's very admirable work on the poetical style of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, with the application of certain principle 
and parallelisms to the style of the New Testament. An 
ample account of this work,* with many extracts of instances of 
the author's reason, is given by Mr. Home. Dr. Lawrence's 
tract, the republication of the book of Enoch, an Account of the 
harmonies of the Scriptures, and of Lightfoot's Chronicle, with 
a brief statement of TorshelFs plan, is made introductory to a 
very satisfactory notice of Mr. Townsend's newly publish^ ar- 
rangement of the Old Testament. Mr. Horne informs us that 
he had intended, after the completion of his (>resent undertaking; 
to commence an arrangement or harmony of the whole of 
Scripture^ but that this work, so far as it respects the Old Tes- 
tament, is happily rendered unnecessary by Mr. Townsend's 
publication. Of that work Mr. Home expresses the most de- 
cided and favorable opinion ; that it is exceedingly useful to all 
clergymen, and indispensably necessary to those who design to 
enter upon the sacred oflSce. Mr. Horne has noticed many 
other new works, those published on the continent as well 
as in £ngland. M either has he omitted the very interesting il- 
lustration of the Scriptural history of the overthrow of the army 
of Josiab, given us iu Belzoni's travels. We might mention 
many other very important excellencies in the work before us, 
but we are not permitted to devote much space to the notice 
even of such works as this. We tmst that in another edi- 
tion still greater perfection will be given to this book, by 
many useful and valuable discussions, and additional information 
on many points. And let not this wish excite surprise. The 
Scriptures will never cease to attract the attention, and exercise- 
the faculties of man, till a brighter scene of existence open 
upon him. £very day new sources of illustration open to us. 
*' Many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased." Much 
as Mr. Horne has accomplished, by executing, with the labor of 
twenty years, the Introduction we are now noticing ; though he: 
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faa9 placed bipaself at the head of his class of biblical writers ; 
and tbough his work^ in our opinion, is the most useful, interest- 
ihgi and important of any that has yet appeared on the critical 
study of the Bible — much still remains, and will ever remain, to 
efnploy the time, the talents, and the researches of bur critics 
and students. We shall mention a few only of those alterations 
or ^fiditipna which may be introduced into a future edition : if, 
on perusing the whole more attentively, others occur to us, we 
shall certaif^ly wish to insert them, for Mr. Home's attention, in 
the paged of thb Journal. We would advise, then, that in ^ 
subsequent edition, the Greek that is quoted should be accen- 
tuated — that a more ample account be given of the labors of 
Bryant, Faber, Heidegger, and others who have treated on the 
earlier . history of.the antedUiivian^ t^r postdiluvian patriarchs; 
particularly the labora.of Bochart, and his successors — Middle- 
ton's labors on the Greek article might have been related at great- 
er lengths— a map of St. Paul's travels, on the plan of that given 
by Harrington in the Miscellanea Sacra, might have been useful. 
Lord Banrington traces on the map five several journeys of St. 
Paulx instead merely of the usual route which is given by Mr. 
Home. Lord Barringtoa's theory^ too, of the preaching and dis* 
seniiD3^io>^ of X^hristianity, first among the Jews, next among the 
proselyted Gentiles, and lastly among the idolatrous Gentiles in 
general^ would have been acceptable. There was room too for 
some additional remarks on Diodati's analyses of the several books 
of scriptiire, and more on the several systems of chronology — for 
a disquisition on that most interesting subject to a Christian, 
the identity of the angel Je(iovah of the Old Testament with 
the Messiah of the iT ew — ^for a more extended account of the 
Apamean medal, and for some other topics of minor importance. 
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Wb were in hopes that our redoubtable opponent, Dr. Blom- 
field, had said '' Odiis exsaturattis quievi." But, not satisfied 
with assaulting us with the thundering cadnon of the Quar- 
terly Review, he has brought into the field a piece of less ca« 
Ubre, long disused, to pour in a volley of small shot. 
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With his usual mWdneiB, candor and accuracy, he is pleaded 
to say" that "for ten years together wehavejbcen labor- 
ing to provoke a castigation.'' For a refutation of this asser- 
tion, we refer our readers to No. 46 of this Journal, where we 
gave a list of the passages which we could collect, of these instan- 
ces of aggression against Dr. Blomfield, of which he so bitterly 
complains. Of these the first, '< Meliorem lectionem excogi- 
tavit Blomfieldius/' began in 1811 ; and the last, '' It i» easy 
to disprove this unqualified assertion, .upon testimony, which 
Mr. BL himself will scarcely foil to admit,"* was printed in 
1815! 

, But, not to dwell on thenniUtttqtion of ten for five, we ask, 
has Dr. Bl. had just reason to complain x>f our want of candor 
or fairness? As Editors of a critical Miscellany, supported by 
the contributions of correspondents, we consider ourselves at 
bound to insert any article in fiur commendation or censure of a 
literary work. If we had held Dr. Blomfield's name too sacred 
to be mentioned, he might perhaps not have thanked us for our 
silence. Authors generally complain of personalities, when 
the criticism is more just than agreeable; and the public are 
too well aware of this to trust to their querulous represents-* 
tions. 

But to prove our sincere desire to avoid giving ofFence to a 
man of Dr. Blomfield's temper, we abstained from noticing him 
from that time, — although many severe articles were sent to us, 
and offers were made to translate the Jena Review for our use, 
— except in one article. No. 39, p. £14, in which we gave him 
and his lamented brother that praise and credit, which would 
have softened the resentment, if not obtained the good will, of a 
man of placability and feeling. 



1 His name indeed is not aflSxed to this diatribe, which may be written 
by some inferior associate, in the same style and spirit. But he is the 
primary Planet, attended perhaps by a few Satellites: he is the Saturn, 
whose influence is intended to be fatal to us. 
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Neither our silence nor our commendation avsiiled. He 
continued to fulminate his anathemas against us ; and directed 
the bent of his hostility even against the printer of this Journal; 
'' Still did we bear it with a patient shrug/' until the publication 
of hb article in the Quarterly Review, — an article on the spirit 
and tendency of which there are not two opinions, — when for* 
bearance would have been a dereliction of our friend's interest^ 
and silence would have had the appearance of a forgetfulness of 
our own character. We do not hesitate to court the decision of 
the impartial reader, whether Mr. V.'s Reply in No. 43 of the 
Classical Journal to the first, and our own in No. 46 to the 
second, article of the Quarterly -J^^ieUr, were not as moderate 
und unassuming, as I>r. BK's attack was intemperate and petu- 
lant. After this diatribe, we leave the reader to judge whether 
** we had neither provocation to excite, nor fuel to keep alive, 
animosity/' Yet the imputation of '^ animosity'' we anxiously 
deprecate, and solemnly disclaim. 

We are accused of noticing, in No. 15, p. 18 of this Journal, a 
mistake of his. On turning to it, we find that the writer of thai 
article, who is exceeded by few in depth of classical learning, attri« 
butes it to '^oversight and hurry." A mild reproof surely, com- 
pared with the Editor of Sappho's invective against the German 
Editor, couched in these uncourteous words : '' Contra tamen 
disputat Volgerus, ineptissimis argumentis fretus." 
. After seven or eight years we are again reminded, in no very 
gracious terms, of some errata, from which we must confess, 
ut %ineta£adamus nostra^ that few of our Numbers are perfectly 
free, in consequence of the general hurry with which Periodicals 
are committed to the press. But a candid critic would have been 
convinced that they could have been occasioned only by '' over- 
sight." In the absence of the Editors and principal Reader, a 
sheet was left to the care of the Translator of the article, who 
left a few such blunders as "^poUonius of Tyaneus." He 
would observe that we had called that writer ^'Apollonius 
Tyaneus, ApoUonius of Tyana, and ApoUonius de Tyane." 
Yet for this we are taxed with " ignorance." We leave our 
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opponent in full possession of all the credit attached to this 
delicate language^ and will only observe, that we did not calf 
his far greater blunders in the Greek language, the effect of 
" ignorance." 

We leave him in the hands of Mr. Surges on the score of 
plf^iarism. In answer to those charges, he justifies himself 
by accusing an eminent scholar, whom the hand of death has 
long removed from all opportunity of vmdicating himself, of 
the same practice,— a mode of defence, which will avail as 
little at the bar of criticism, as it would in a court of law. On 
the conclusive evidence of bis lengthy and labored article on that 
subject, supported as his asscrtiou^ are, principally on his own 
auTos ifn, we wish to leave the judgment to those, who have 
brought more particular accusations than we are inclined to do. 

His clamorous invective against the Classical Journal may 
disgust his readers, but cannot affect that publication, except as 
an indirect recommendation, perhaps as authoritative as his most 
elaborate panegyric. The irritable and fretful anxiety, with 
which he affects to despise this Journal, and his more powerful 
and direct accusers, proves that be is far from holding them in 
contempt, and that he is successful in imitating, in more than 
one respect, the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Another, neither very civil nor usual, mode of attack is, that 
the Classical Journal is not sold by a '' principal bookseller in 
Cambridge.'' Without presuming to discriminate the different 
degrees of eminence among the respectable booksellers in that 
town, we shall only appeal to the judgment of those members 
of the University, who know the connexion between that book- 
seller and our opponents. 

We are not sorry, however, that the reflection has been made, 
as it gives us an opportunity of noticing, that many of our readers 
often find some difficulty in obtaining the Journal. We cannot 
complain, for we do not know tjae existence, except by analo- 
gical deduction, of any hostile influence, and we have a high 
opinion of the honor and fairness of the principal booksellers; 
but we have received so many complaints on the subject^ that a 
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considerable part of our sale is sent directly from the office of 
the printer, whose wish and practice is to dispose of his publica- 
ttohs through the medium of the regular trade. 

Dr. Bl. is aware that he and Mr. V. are placed in very un- 
equal situations. The former is blessed with ease, afBuence and 
independence ; the latter is toiling to obtain a subsistence in the 
midst of an opposition, produced by causes over which he 
had no control. Dr. Bl. apologises for not publishing the 
whole of his observations on Sophron, because a part was 
printed in the Classical Journal ; for he fears that '' typographus 
iite7 (the reader will observe the contemptuous t<^a) would charge 
him with plagiarism. We ar^ ««tfiorised to say that the printer, 
^ose spirit of mildness and conciliation we sincerely wish that 
Doctor iUt could imitate, gives him the most liberal freedom 
to take his articles from the Journal, and print them wherever 
be may think proper. In this permission we cordially unite. 
But such is the bitterness of Dr. Bl.'shostility against himj that 
he will probably continue to oppose and pursue him with a spirit 
consistent with his former conduct; ' 

Far be it from us to treat Dr. Blomfield with contempt. We 
respect his learning and industry; and we have found much 
utility in many of his publications. We acknowledge the merit 
of several articles in the work of which he still appears to be 
at the head, and shall rejoice in its success. We shall close our 
address to him in the words of the Dramatic poet : 

*^ Now learn the difference 'twixt thy heart and ours : 
Thine bids thee lift the dagger to our throat ; 
Ours can forgive the wrong, and bid thee live." 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, autiior of '' Funeral Ora- 
tions, translated from the Greek, &c. &c." is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his '' Advice to young Ladies, on the 
Improvement of the Mind, and the Conduct of Life." The 
work will be carefully revised and corrected, with several addi- 
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tiom ; aud will contoio a Dew chapter on the; subject of Feiaale 
AccomplitbmeQU. 

Dr. Blomfield U aboul to print a second edition of the 
Agamemnpn^ and an Abridgment of Mattbise's Greek Gram- 
mar^ for the use of the younger students in Greek. The Choe- 
phone will be put to press niortly. 

Bekker's Thucydides is completed. His edition of the Qreek 
Orators will be published by the University of Oxford. 

Professor Monk has been occupied for three or four years in 
preparing a Life of Dr. Bentley ; a work which, it is eKpected, 
will be sent to the press early in the ensuing spring. The 
biography of this scholar, the most celebrated of those who 
^ver esiablUhed a reputationm <tbe department of classical leani«i 
ing, is intimately connected with the history of the University of 
Cambridge for above 40 years, a period of unusual interest, 
and with the literary history of this country for a still longer 
time. It has been frequently remarked, that such a work is 
a desideratum in English literature : and this it is the author's 
endeavour to supply. He has industriously sought for documents 
which may throw light upon the events of those days, or tend 
to illucidate the character, the conduct^^ and the writings pf 
Bentley. For this purpose he has searched the volummous 
manuscript collections of Baker, of Cole, and of Hearne, as well 
as other records preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleiao, 
the Lambeth Library, and those in the University of Cambridge. 
He has also availed himself of a very important correspondence 
between Bentley and the first scholars of his age, as well as of a 
still more extensive assortment of papers, comprising letters of 
Bishop A tter bury. Bishop Sherlock, Bi&hop Greene^ Dr. Conyers 
Middieton, Dr. Andrew Snape, Bishop Hare, Bishop Zachary 
Pearce, and many other highly distinguished characters, who were 
intimately connected with the leading events of Bent|ey's history; 
also the whole of the manuscripts left by Dr. Colbatcb, his prin- 
cipal opponent in Trinity College. He has omitted no means 
in his power of obtaining a sight of Bentley's letters, which are 
in private hands, having made applications to all quarters where 
he thought that such deposits were likely to be found. In several 
of these cases he has been successful : still he is persuaded that 
there exist other specimens of his correspondence in quarters to 
which he has not been able to discover any clue. Should 
this notice meet the eye of persons who possess such papers, or 
who can afford intelligence respecting them, the author will iiel 
highly obliged by a communication upon the subject. 
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Wtt^afe glad to hear that Professor Rsuvbns of Leyded has 
it in coDtemplatioii to publish a Periodical devoted to Ancient 
Inscriptions, and Archaeological Researches. We trust he will 
secure the co-operation of Professors Boiisonade, Osann, 8lc. 



IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. J. R. Bryce has in the Press a second edition of the 
Elements of Latin Prosody, with considerable improvements. 

We understand that Professor Hermann has at length put his 
;£schylus to press. 

LATELY «v»i*lSHED. 

3%c Dejphin and Variorum Classics^ Nos. XXXV. and 
XXXVI. Pr. ]/. l5. each. Large paper 2/. 2s. The prices 
to be hereafter raised. 

N. B. As it may not be convenient to some new Subr 

scribers to purchase at once the whole 36 Nos., Mr. V. will 

accommodate such by delivering one or two of them with 

. each new No. till the set is completed ; i. e. No. 1 may be 

delivered with No. 37, No. 2 with 38, and so on. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, Nos. XIV. and XV., i. e. Part 
XL of the Lexicon, and IIL of the Glossaries. \L bs. each, and 
2/. 12s. Gd, large. ^Fhe whole \s pledged to be delivered in 3d 
Nos. The prices to be hereafter raised. 

Select British Divines, No. X. Pr. 2s. 6d. hotpressed, con- 
taining Matthew Henry's Tracts. Edited by the Rev. C. Brad- 
ley, Curate of High Wycombe. 

Nos. L and H. contain Bishop Beveridge's Private Thoughts, 
one vol. bds. with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. IH. and IV. contain Archbishop Leighton's Theological 
Lectures^ together with his Expo^itdry Lectures, in one vol. bds. 
with a Portrait, pr. 5$, 

Nos. V. VL and VIL contain Archbishop Leighton's Com- 
mentary on St. Peter, one vol. bds. pr. 7s. 6d. 

Nos. VHl. and IX. contain Archbishop Leighton's Sernnons, 
one vol. bds. pr. 5s. 

' After Henry will succeed the works of Hally Home, 
Doddridge, Watts, Charnock, Hopkins, Howe, Baxter, FlaveU, 
Oweo> W. Jones, Pearson, Scc.&c. 
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Tbb Work will coiwist of a uniform Reprint of all the 
most valuable Pieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
.The Auihort, from whose writings they will be selected, are 
those who have either been consistent members of the Established 
Church, or whose sentiments have been in strict accordance with 
die general tenor of jts Liturgy and Articles. With this .object 
in view, the Pieces will occasionallv be taken from those Divines^ 
who were the ornaments of the English Church in the century 
preceding the last. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author will be given, 
and in some instances a Portrait. 

The Work to be comprised in about 40 Vols. Any Author, 
however, may be purchased separately. 

CiBsar's Commentaries. Translated hy Duncan ; with Wood- 
cuts, and an Index. 9s> 6d. 

Virgil. Translated by J. Davidson, 6i. 6d. 

As it has ever been considered superfluous to print a work, 
which is only intended as a book of reference, in a large type, io 
order to swell the Volume, the present Translations have been 
published in such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 

Each Author, as published, may be had separate. 

Mtueum Criticum, No. VII. 

JEschylij qua Stq}ersunt, Fabula et Fragtnenta, Supplices. 
a G. Burges. duod. Pr. Ss. In Usum Scholarum. 

Of all the remains of the G^k Dramatic Poets, we beUeve 
no play is so corrupted in the language, and obscure in the 
arrangement, as the Supplices of ^schylus. Potter, who bad 
a kindred poetical genius, has in bis translation given us some- 
thing like what the original author might be supposed to have 
written. Mr. Burges has made a similar attempt, and has 
given us a Greek Play, of which a considerable part is original, 
by conjectural emendations or substitutions. This play is not 
indeed that which passes under the name of ^schylus, but it is 
an attempt, in which few scholars since the days of Scaliger, 
have been possessed of suflSlcient knowledge of the Greek laO; 
guage to succeed. We may resume the consideration of this 
ingenious performance in a future number. 

Mr. Burges has also just pubUshed the Eumenides, in the 
same form for. Schools. Pr. 7s. , In the Preface, he takes oc* 
casion to rectify a mistake, which be bad made in the Supplices^ 
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jTfiilatiye to -Dr. filomfield ; an instance of candor, of which we 
^ball hail- the imitation. 

Munmculum Juventuti ; seu Phadri Fabula Versibus Hex- 
ametris Concinnatas; necnon specimina quaedam solutae ora- 
tionis, nbn tam ad sensum earundem fabularum aperienduoi, 
^qiiam ad regulas linguae Latinae illustrandas^ accommodate. 
Auctore Daniel French, Armig. Jureconsulto. Pr. 85. To this 
ure shall return. 

Mr. Briggs, who is well known to scholars, by the emenda- 
tions of Theocritus, which are subjoined to Mr. Gaisford's 
.edition of that poet, has just published the Greek Bucolic Poets. 
We hope to give some account of this work. 

Professor Gaisford b»*^^i^ished a complete collection of 
the Scholia on Hesiod and Theocritus, forming the 3rd and 4th 
volumes of his edition of the Poeta Minores Graci. His 
Stobaeus is in the press. 

Aristophanis Nubes^fabula nobilissima, iniegrior edita auc" 
tore Caroh Reisigio Thuringio: accedit Syntagma Criticum 
cum additamentis. et commentatio de vi et usu &y particular. 
lipsiae, 1820. 

Aristophanis Pax, ex recensione G. Dindorfii* Lipsiae, 1820. 

A sixth volume of Matthiae's Euripides has just appeared, 
containing his notes upon the first four plays. 

A Key to the Latin Language, embracing the double object 
of speedily qualifying students to turn Latin into English, and 
English into Latin : and peculiarly useful to young gentlemen, 
who have neglected or forgotten their juvenile instructions. 

We have examined this elegant little work, and find more 
originality than is often found in similar elementary books. 

An Introduction to Latin Construing ; or, easy and progres* 
^ve lessons for reading ; to be used by the pupil as soon as the 
first declension has been committed to memory, adapted to the 
moist ' popular grammars, but more particularly to that used ijd 
the college at.Eton; and designed to illustrate the inflection of 
the declinable parts of speech, the rules for gender, for the 
preterperfect tense, and of Syntax ; having the quantity of the 
wtirds marked, .and accompanied with qiiestions, to which are 
added some plain rules for construing. By J. Bos worth. 
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Latin CoMtruing: or, easy and progressive lessons from 
Classical authors ; with rules for translating Latin into Englisfa, 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound senten- 
ces, and the method of Construing Eutropius, and Nenos, as 
wen as the higher Classics, without the help of an KngliA 
translation ;^intended for tlie use of junior classes in schoots, 
and of (hose who have not the advantage of regular instruction, 
for whom the quantity of those syllables, on which the pronuiH 
ciation depends, is marked ; to which is added, a full account 
of the Roman calendar, with rules for reducmg the English to 
the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

These two little volumes are calculated to introduee the 
pupil to Latin construction, according to the rules of Syntax, 
as given m iU« Kton, Valpy*» mH Euddiman's Grammars. 

An Enquiry into the doctrines of Necessi^ nnd Prede^ir 
nation, S^c. by E. Copleston, D. D. f^rovost of Oiie], 
Oxford. Iliacos intra muros peccatur et ultra. 

Dr. Copleston is thf able defender, and one of the brightest 
ornaments, of the University of Oiford. In this work he has 
•shown his orthodoxy in religious^ and his sagacity in metaph^^ 
sical, discussion. But he will acquire strong claknst Id fbe 
gratitude of disputants on all subjects, if he executes the plan 
mentioned in his Preface, — an attempt to prevent the equivocal 
use of words. If this were done with respect to the terms most 
commonly employed in abstract reasoning, V it would tend" 
to use l}is words, ^^ to abridge many a useless, and to setde 
many a mischievous, controversy. It is the key to a thousand 
errors, which have abused mankind under the false name of 
philosophy ; and nothing would tend more to the advancement 
of knowledge, than such an enquiry into the use of words ; be- 
cause the same vigor of mind, which is now often strained and 
baffled in contending with imaginary difficulties, would then be 
exerted in a r^ht direction, or at least would not be spent in 
vain. Something of this kind I hope hereafter to be able to 
execute, not however without apprehension of incurring the 
displeasure of those, who, if my speculations are \i^ell founded, 
will appear to have lost their time in logomachy, and to bate 
wasted their strength in endeavouring to grasp a phantom, or 
in fighting the air." 

As a specimen of the author's manner of arguing and writing 
on the subject, we extract the following passage : 
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^' The doctrine of fate and predestination was strenuously 
maintained by the Stoical School, and we collect from Cicero^ 
in bu treatise De Fato, what the knot was which tied them down 
tp such unnatural opinions. £very proposition^ they said* is 
qith^ true or false. This is essential to a proposition, and it is 
Quiversally admitted. Although, therefore, I imay not know 
which it is, yet that it is one or the other, and that it is so at 
the time it is uttered, is certain ; and my ignorance does not at 
all affect the certainty of the proposition. Suppose then I say, 
'^ such an event will happen next year." It is at this moment 
either true or false, because the proposition is now, and when 
the thing happens, the truth, which lay hid in the proposition be«- 
fore, is only made apparent then ; its nature is not altered. This 
they called a demonstratioi^y ««^ thought ttat nobody could 
deny it, who was jx>^ prepared to deny the premise *^ that every 
proposition^^ either true or false." But it is in fact an abuse of 
^e word true — the precise meaning of which is ^' id quod res 
est." An assertion respecting ihe fiUure, therefore, is neither true 
nor false. And if they press us still further with the nature of pro- 
'position, we have only to reply, that it is not a proposition in that 
sen^e of the word proposition above explained, and thus their 
whole argument falls to the ground. Frivolous as the example 
appears when exhibited in the simple form, yet whole volumes 
of perplexing metaphysics have been spun out of these flimsy 
materials." 

** The equivocal sense of the word true is combined with 
another error that runs through all the reasoning jn that treatise^ 
whether the speaker be Epicurean or Stoic. There is a 
confusion of words with things ; physical cause is confounded 
with logical reason ; truth with reality; certainty of the mind 
with certainty of the object. When these equivocations are 
detected and removed, the whole dispute vanishes into empty air.'' 

Pindari Carmina recensqit, metra constituit, lectionisque 
yarietatem adjecit Ch. Guil. Ahlw ardt* Editio minor in uaum 
Pradlectionum Acad, et Schol, Lips. Hahn. 1820. 
. This edition, with respect to the metrical arrangement, is 
founded on the following canon, which is laid down in the Pre- 
face; '* Poetis Graecis dividere vocabulum inter duos versus 
non licuisse, et quemque versum integro vocabulo coeptum clau- 
sumque fuisse." This discovery the learned editor first an- 
nounced to the literary world in the year 1801, and therefore 
with justice disputes the palm with Professor Boeckb, who iu 
1908 published it as the result of his own investigations. With 



